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^' Gkxx)  mormiig.  Sterling!  Where  have  you  been 
keeping  yourself?  Haven't  seen  you  on  the  Street  for 
two  or  three  days." 

**  More  important  events  than  any  on  the  Street  have 
demanded  my  attention,  Eang." 

"  More  important  —  great  Scott !  What's  happened  ?  " 

Mr.  Sterling  smiled  at  his  friend's  alarm  and  answered 
with  quiet  dignity,  *'My  son  was  born  yesterday 
morning." 

The  other  gasped  in  recovery  from  his  momentary 
panic,  then  collected  his  wits  to  meet  the  occasion. 

"Congratulations,  old  man!  He  will  be  J.  Morley 
Sterling,  Junior,  of  course?" 

"Of  course." 

"And  you'll  feed  him  on  finance  as  the  flowing  milk 
and  honey  of  this  land?  Things  will  be  doing.  Ster- 
ling, if  he  improves  on  his  dad." 

"IVe  have  first  to  make  that  milk  and  honey  flow, 
ready  for  him.  And  I  wanted  to  see  you  about  that 
very  thing.    Have  you  an  hour  to  spare?" 

"  Two,  if  that  is  your  subject.  I  feel  that  Wall  Street 
has  about  reached  its  limit  of  expansion,  unless  we  can 
find  some  way  to  break  down  the  barrier  dividing  it 
from  public  interest  and  confidence." 
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"There  must  be  a  way.  And  with  that  boy.growing 
up  to  take  my  place  and  fill  it  better  than  I  —  why* 
King,  there's  got  to  be  room  for  him  to  use  his  brains 
and  master  the  Street,  aye,  master  the  world!" 

Preoccupied  by  their  topic,  the  two  men  with  mutual 
consent  seated  themselves  on  a  convenient  bench  in 
the  park  through  which  they  were  passing. 

"How  have  things  been  going  on  Exchange?  Of 
course,  I  have  seen  the  papers,  but  — **  Sterling  paused 
with  an  eloquent  glance  at  his  friend. 

"Nothing  interestingly  new,"  replied  King.  "The 
usual  amount  of  stock  has  changed  hands,  but  nothing 
of  strong  effect  on  the  market  has  happened.  How  are 
we  going  to  interest  the  general  public  ?  That  is  the 
question/' 

Sterling  was  silent  for  a  thoughtful  moment.  "  Yes,'* 
he  agreed,  "that  is  the  question.  There  is  plenty  of 
money  in  this  country,  and  there  are  still  more  possi- 
bilities. The  very  qualities  which  brought  men  to 
settle  this  country  and  have  developed  this  vigorous 
nation  are  the  qtudiHes  which  make  men  willing  to 
take  chances  where  they  see  reasonable  opportunity 
for  success.  It's  a  national  trait;  perhaps,  a  general 
human  trait,  and  it  is  not  to  be  scoffed  at.  King.  It 
is  the  root  of  progress;  a  sane  and  a  wholesome  thing." 

"And  incidentally  profitable  to  us  if  we  can  make 
the  people  see  the  opportunity.    Eh,  Sterling  ?" 

"Yes,  but  not  in  much  greater  degree  than  now, 
except  when  it  readies  fever  temperature,  which  means 
an  unhealthy  condition  for  the  people.'' 
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£jng  laughed.  ''The  people!  Oh,  let  the  people 
take  care  of  themselves!  We  are  not  their  keepers. 
All  we  want  is  to  keep  their  dollars." 

Sterling's  answering  smile  was  not  wholly  in  agree- 
ment with  his  friend's  sentiment,  yet  he  said,  "first 
we  must  get  them;  that  is  our  problem.'' 

"*Aye,  there's  the  rub/"  quoted  King. 

It  was  an  earnest  discussion.  They,  with  other 
bankers,  brokers,  and  attorneys  interested  in  or  depend- 
ent upon  Wall  Street  for  a  living,  often  talked  over 
this  perplexing  problem.  To  multiply  their  profits 
from  commissions,  interest,  and  manipulation;  to 
increase  the  power  and  influence  of  Wall  Street  until 
it  should  become  the  financial  center  of  the  world  — 
these  were  the  ambition  and  dream  of  all,  but  none 
seemed  able  to  teU  how  to  hypnotize  the  people  of  the 
United  States  into  lambs  for  the  shearing  and  shambles. 

"I  don't  see  any  daylight  —  I  only  feel  an  inde- 
scribable longing,"  was  the  way  King  put  it  now  to 
Sterling. 

Quietly  they  went  over  the  entire  machinery  of  Wall 
Street  They  discussed  its  every  detail.  Neither  of  them 
had  noticed  the  form  of  a  man  stretched  out  at  full 
length  on  the  ground  close  to  the  bad&  of  their  bench; 
had  th^  done  so,  they  certainly  would  not  have  talked 
so  freely  of  such  vital  and  closely  guarded  secrets. 
This  man,  although  apparently  asleep,  had  carefully  fol- 
lowed their  entire  conversation.  He  was  Barney  Bailey, 
from  **any  old  place"  in  the  West,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  New  York,  "dead  broke,"  and  thus  guilty  of  that 
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unpardonable  crime  of  being  in  the  metropolis  without 
money.  He  had  quickly  discovered  that  the  **glad 
hand"  was  out  only  for  those  who  have  "the  price," 
hence  his  resting-place  in  the  park,  shidded  from  police 
observation  by  a  bench  and  a  friendly  bush. 

"'Any  kind  of  game  that  insures  a  gentleman  of 
refinement  and  culture  an  honest  living  without  sacri- 
fidng  his  dignity  by  work,  suits  me,"  was  Bam^ 
Bailey's  financial  creed.  For  years  he  had  been  a  pro- 
fessional *  'capper "  for  divers  games  of  chance  at  county 
fairs  and  in  mining-camps.  In  that  capacity  he  had 
made  a  profound  study  of  the  science  of  "baiting  the 
game  to  make  the  suckers  bite, "  as  he  vividly  expressed 
it.  His  business  was  to  lasso  and  steer  the  victim  against 
the  game  which  his  confederate  would  operate.  He 
was  handy  at  monte,  faro,  roulette,  the  shell  game, 
and  with  marked  cards  or  loaded  dice. 

In  the  National  Hotel,  at  Cripple  Creek,  his  last 
stand,  he  had  filled  a  lot  of  miners  with  "forty-rod," 
and  lined  up  the  "juicy  bunch"  of  aspirants  for  easy 
money  in  front  of  a  "game."  Their  white,  blue,  and 
red  chips  rapidly  disappeared  as  the  wheel  spun  on, 
and  the  indicator  invariably  stopped  on  the  wrong  num- 
ber whenever  enough  moaey  was  up  to  make  it  worth 
while.  But  among  the  players  was  an  outlaw  who  had 
recently  held  up  a  train  in  Montana,  rifled  the  express 
car,  and  now  was  out  to  spend  some  of  the  express  com- 
pany's money.  Being  used  to  such  games,  he  quickly 
detected  the  operator  manipulating  a  hidden  spring  by 
which  the  indicator  could  be  stopped  at  any  desired  point. 
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''Kill  the  crook!''  he  shouted. 
^  When  the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  Barney's  con- 

'  federate  was  taken  to  the  hospital  with  three  bullets 

>  in  him,  but  he  had  killed  the  outlaw. 

"Tli  fly  my  kite,"  wisely  decided  Barney.     And 
although  his  wounded  partner  had  most  of  thtir  joint 
cash,  he  lost  no  time  in  catching  the  last  car  of  a  moving 
'  train  eastward  bound.    His  funds  held  out  just  long 

enough  to  land  him  in  New  York,  a  stranger  and  with- 
out a  confederate. 

As  Bam^  listened,  it  dawned  upon  him  that  the 

two  men  upon  the  bench  were  anxious  to  do  what  he 

k  had  long  made  a  business  of  doing  —  fool  people  into 

I  losing  their  money  on  a  fixed  game  of  chance  called 

Wall  Street;  only  the  two  did  not  seem  to  know  how 

!  to  get  at  it 

I  Bam^  did  liot  know  whether  an  ^'option"  was  the 

right  to  three  throws  on  the  red  when  there  was  no 
notch  to  stop  the  wheel  on  red;  whether  Hxey  would 
win  double  when  dealt  four  aces  from  a  pack  contain- 
ing but  three,  or  what  not.  But  he  could  easily  gather 
that  an  '"option"  or  a  "^nuugin"  was  what  he  called 
f  "a  sure  thing  for  the  dealer^  and  an  equally  sure  loss 

for  the  player.    And  this  was  sufficient  to  enlist  his 
I  qrmpathies  and  sharpen  his  faculties.     Jumping  up, 

I  and  looking  squarely  into  the  faces  of  the  two  men  who 

'  had  heard  him  and  turned  his  way,  Barney  said: 

"Pardon  me,  gents.  My  name  is  Bamqr  Bailey. 
I'm  a  specialist  in  the  fine  art  of  taking  in  the  public 
and  coaxing  them  against  the  hot  end  of  ai^  game 
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offering  excitement  in  exchange  for  their  money.  I 
see  70U  two  are  looking  for  talent  of  that  kind.  I'm 
playing  in  hard  luck  just  now,  so  I'm  open  for  an 
engagement.  And  from  what  I  heard  70U  saj,  mj 
services  should  be  worth  a  million  dollars  a  year  to 
your  Wall  Street.  But  if  you'll  stake  me  to  five  dol- 
lars»  with  one  dollar  down  and  the  other  four  coming, 
I'll  enter  the  employ  of  Wall  Street  as  its  adviser  and 
moral  philosopher  right  here  and  now."  * 

Surprised  and  vexed  that  their  very  confidential 
talk  had  been  overheard,  espedaUy  by  a  man  of  evi- 
dently shaip  wits  and  no  scruples,  the  two  men  stared 
blankly  at  Barney  and  then  at  each  other.  Sterling 
was  about  to  rise  and  leave,  when  the  funny  side  of  the 
situation  struck  him,  and  in  sheer  banter  he  said: 

*'I  will  make  the  retainer  ten  cents,  the  final  pay- 
ment to  be  four  ninely  if  your  advice  is  any  good. 
Fire  away."  f 

But  Bam^  was  wise.  **  Give  me  the  coin  and  FU 
go  you,"  he  answered.  "People  in  your  business  and 
mine  trust  nobody  for  nothing.  Our  business  is  to 
make  folks  trust  us  —  and  get  left"  < 

The  financial  arrangement  was  consummated,  and 
the  two  listened  for  some  time  with  real  amusement  to 
Barney's  hedge-fence  philosophy.  But  by  and  by  they  ; 
were  impressed  with  his  clever  originality  and  native, 
shrewdness.  Evidently  he  was  a  keen  observer  and 
a  judge  of  human  nature.  He  possessed  that  rare  fac- 
ulty of  making  suggestions  which  caused  his  hearers  to 
think  for  themselves  and  get  new  view-pcnnts.     Of 
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course  neither  Sterling  nor  King  let  him  know  this, 
but  by  silent  and  mutual  consent  they  kept  him  talking 
on  all  the  morning.  In  hypothetical  form  they  also 
laid  before  him  the  Wall  Street  idea,  the  listing  of 
securities,  the  daily  price  quotations,  margins,  the 
buying  and  selling  of  options,  and  lastly  their  desire 
to  induce  the  public  to  trade  so  that  the  insiders  of  the 
Street  could  manipulate  quotations  in  their  own  inter- 
ests, at  the  same  time  charging  the  speculators  com- 
mission on  their  "plays." 

"'It  strikes  me,"  Barney  summed  up  after  some 
moments  of  deep  thought,  "it  strikes  me  that  you 
have  a  machine  which  can  be  made  to  induce  every- 
body in  America  to  gamble  to  their  finish,  once  you 
get  them  going.  Why,  gents,"  he  cried,  waxing  enthu- 
siastic as  the  certainty  of  it  dawned  upon  him,  "it 
beats  faro,  monte,  the  shell  game  and  the  wheel-of- 
fortune  to  a  standstill!  Sometimes  a  player  will  watch 
you  so  close  in  them  that  you  have  to  let  him  win  or 
risk  gun-play.  Then,  again,  the  brake  maygo  back  on 
you,  and  you  stop  the  machine  on  the  wrong  number 
so  the  player  rakes  in  your  coin.  But  in  your  game  you 
can't  be  beat.  You  don't  even  let  him  see  the  cards  or 
the  machine  he  plays  with,  and  he  wouldn't  understand 
it  if  he  did.  He  must  always  take  your  word  that  the 
play  was  fair  and  that  you  won  his  money  honorably." 

Moved  to  action  by  the  force  of  his  own  perceptions, 
Barney  was  now  striding  back  and  forth  before  the 
bench*  frowning  over  a  puzzling  point,  and  breaking 
into  broad  smiles  as  it  cleared  before  his  mental  vision. 
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"  We  used  to  be  satisfied  to  run  our  game  for  nothing, 
so  long  as  we  won  the  stakes,"  he  continued.  ''^But 
you  charge  for  running  him  through  your  own  amalga- 
mating machine  when  you  know  that  the  best  fire- 
assay  will  fail  to  show  any  value  left  in  the  tailings." 

Sterling,  to  whom  mining  parlance  was  not  new, 
laughed  heartily  at  this.  King  joined  him  a  trifle 
vaguely.  But  Barney  was  too  intent  on  his  subject 
to  be  diverted. 

"Your  graft  is  all  right  and  your  deck  is  a  dnch. 
What  you  want  is  a  w^ay  to  interest  the  people  in  it. 
Do  it  this  way,  gents  — "    He  paused  impressively. 

"Yes,  yes!"  cried  both,  leaning  forward  in  their 
eagerness  for  his  next  words. 

Barney  grinned.  "Think  I'll  get  that  four  ninety 
if  I  tell  you  ?    Maybe  now  — " 

"The  way,  man,  the  way!"  insisted  Sterling. 

"Oh,  well,  if  you're  so  hot  about  it — "insinuated 
Barney.  For  another  tantalizing  moment  he  stood 
silent  before  them,  focusing  his  ideas  for  greater 
vividness.  And,  finally,  when  he  spoke,  he  had  the  air 
of  one  who  saw  visions. 

"  Frame  up  things  folks  are  interested  in  and  think 
they  know  all  about.  Advertise  these  things  in  the 
papers.  Bait  your  hook  with  'em,  and  your  haul  will 
beat  that  of  a  sucker-net  dipped  below  the  dam  in  the 
first  spring  freshet.  String  together  a  lot  of  railroads 
under  some  big  name,  then  'list  the  stock'  as  you  call 
it.  Folks  are  riding  on  the  railroads  and  shipping  over 
them.    They  kick  about  high  freights,  so  they'll  want 
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to  play  even  by  getting  in  on  your  side  to  rake  in  part 
of  the  dividends.  Then  bunch  a  lot  of  factories  that 
have  been  chasing  each  other  with  scalping-knives. 
Show  *em  it'll  pay  better  to  stand  together  and  scalp  the 
f>eople,  and  you  get  a  good  rake-oflf  for  teaching  these 
industries  to  play  the  game.  Then  list  their  combina- 
tion in  your  machine  and  get  them  playing.  You'll 
soon  have  all  the  money,  own  the  properties,  and  have 
them  all  running  for  your  benefit.  Whenever  you  dis- 
cover a  new  lot  of  people  with  money,  find  out  what 
they  are  most  interested  in,  capitalize  and  list  it,  print 
quotations  so  that  they  can  watch  the  fluctuations  each 
day,  and  it's  dollars  to  doughnuts  that  their  wings  will 
be  singed  with  the  heat  from  the  hot  boxes  of  your 
mill  within  a  month." 

Both  men  instantly  saw  the  wisdom  and  practical 
value  of  Barney's  far-sighted  advice.  They  paid  him 
the  balance  of  the  five  dollars,  and  laughed  at  his  sur- 
prise that  any  one  "in  the  profession"  should  pay  out 
money  unless  forced  to.  Then  he  went  his  way  and 
they  theirs. 

These  men,  trained  as  they  were  in  Wall  Street, 
grasped  the  possibilities  of  Barney's  scheme,  although 
it  was  only  after  weeks  and  even  months  of  careful 
thought  and  study  that  they  realized  its  vast  extent. 
It  was  the  inspiration  and  became  the  basis  of  the 
extension  of  Wall  Street's  power  and  the  expansion  of 
speculation  to  an  extent  that  had  never  before  been 
dreamed  of.  And  every  one  of  Barney  Bailey's  pre- 
dictions has  come  true. 
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The  two  friends  were  discussing  fhe  matter  as  they 
walked  on  down-town,  when  King  had  a  characteristic 
inspiration. 

"Sterling,"  he  said,  "we  should  get  a  few  of  the  boys 
together  and  talk  over  the  possibilities  in  the  light  of 
that  hobo's  suggestiops.  Beats  all  that  Providence 
should  have  dealt  such  brains  to  a  human  specimen 
of  that  character!  Certainly  he  hit  off  Wall  Street  all 
right  — only  we  dislike  owning  up  to  it."  He  paused  a 
moment,  then  added  as  an  afterthought.  We  must 
never  let  the  people  get  that  idea,  though.'' 

"Capital  plan,  Eang.  Suppose  we  have  a  quiet  stag 
dinner  at  my  home  Friday  evening?" 

"Suits  me.  You  pick  out  the  fellows  you  think  best. 
You  will  know  who  ought  to  be  let  in  on  this  idea." 

"Consider  it  settled,"  responded  Sterling.  "And 
come  a  little  early.  We  may  want  to  talk  over  the  best 
way  to  steer  the  conversation  to  yield  practical  results. 
We  must  not  let  the  idea  get  away  from  us  or  be  exclu- 
sively appropriated  by  the  others.  Ebive  to  watch  even 
our  friends,  you  know,  when  it  comes  to  business." 

"I'll  trust  you  for  that.  Sterling,"  laughed  King. 
"You  are  always  at  the  dessert  when  the  other  fellow 
arrives.  As  for  me,  I  rarely  get  there  in  time  to  get  a 
toothpick." 

"Tut,  tut!"  his  friend  reproved.  "Bouquets  and 
self-slander  are  both  barred,  between  us." 

"  I'll  come  early,  then,"  promised  King  as  he  turned 
to  enter  an  office  building.    "  Good  morning.  Sterling." 

"  Good  morning." 
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No  inkling  was  given  that  the  proposed  dinner  was 
to  be  other  than  a  social  function;  but  every  man  in- 
vited regarded  his  attendance  as  a  business  necessity. 

This  memorable  dinner,  given  on  the  evening  after 
Thanksgiving  day,  18 — ,  was  the  birthplace  of  modem 
Wall  Street,  The  germ  of  whirlwind  expansion  and 
manipulation  obtained  from  the  Western  faker  was, 
that  night,  firmly  implanted  in  the  fertile  brains  of  a 
coterie  of  men  destined  to  be  made  mighty  through  its 
stimulating  possibilities.  All  were  prompt,  and  they 
quickly  gathered  about  the  laden  board  in  the  spacious 
dining-room  of  J.  Morley  Sterling's  Fifth  Avenue 
mansion,  their  host  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

"Rookfellow,  will  you  ask  a  blessing?"  requested 
Sterling.  All  reverently  bowed  their  heads  as  this  duly 
was  feelingly  performed,  and  thus  refreshed,  the  assem- 
bled guests  proceeded  to  do  justice  to  the  rich  blessings 
immediately  before  them,  provided  by  the  generous 
hand  of  their  host. 

Nothing  eventful  occurred  until  the  cigars  were 
reached  and  all  had  pushed  back  a  little  from  the  table 
with  aimless  informality.  Story  after  story  was  told, 
often  arousing  boisterous  laughter.  Finally  Sterling 
caught  the  general  attention. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "you  all  know  that  Chauncey 
King  is  prince  of  story-tellers.  I  propose  that  he  give 
us  the  story  of  Barney  Bailey." 

"Good!"  "Hear,  hear!"  "Hurrah  for  King!*' "Let's 
hear  about  Barney  Bailey!"  came  from  all  directions, 
and  the  already  famous  young  humorist,  who  later 
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joked  himself  into  public  Iife»  arose  amidst  general 
clapping  of  hands. 

The  incident  of  the  park  was  related  in  minutest 
detail.  Almost  the  exact  words  of  Barney  Bailey  were 
given,  and  even  his  manner  was  imitated  dramatically 
by  the  speaker.  While  all  enjoyed  and  often  laughed 
at  the  homely  wit  of  the  "  philosopher,"  the  relation  of 
the  incident  as  a  whole  produced  a  decidedly  sobering 
eflFect.  Not  one  of  the  wonderful  minds  there  assem- 
bled but  was  silently  thinking  years  ahead,  and  was 
already  mentally  applying  the  Westerner's  suggestions 
to  the  working  out  of  some  private  ambition  and  plan. 
Before  the  story  was  finished,  more  than  one  giant 
project,  which  later  would  develop  and  powerfully  affect 
society  and  business,  and  even  shape  many  great  cur- 
rents in  the  affairs  of  state  and  nation,  had  taken  more 
or  less  definite  form  in  the  minds  of  the  silent  listeners. 

For  several  hours  the  scheme  for  a  modern  Wall 
Street  was  ardently  discussed.  The  friction  of  great 
intellects,  caused  by  this  free  discussion,  generated  a 
thousand  new  electric  thoughts  and  ideas.  It  vastly 
broadened  the  mental  horizons  of  these  men.  It 
showed  them  a  whole  constellation  of  new  worlds  to 
conquer  in  business,  and  gave  them  hints  how  to  do  it. 
Cooperation  through  consolidation  for  abolishing  com- 
petition— ^this  was  the  master  thought  which  all  im- 
bibed thirstily.  Each  secretly  resolved  to  use  the  prin- 
ciple in  his  own  schemes,  and  to  get  ahead  of  the  others 
if  possible  by  seizing  on  the  rich  opportunities  he  now 
saw  unappropriated  on  every  hand. 
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It  was  Sterling  who  put  into  words  the  pith  of  the 
matter.  "Competition/'  he  said»  "reduces  profits. 
It  should  be  abolished  by  statute;  but  as  this  probably 
can  not  be  done,  consolidation  is  the  only  other  way  to 
accomplish  the  same  thing.  Cooperation  is  the  right 
principle*  gentlemen." 

"Amen!"    Rookfellow  fervently  responded. 

"  We  are  using  that  principle  now  among  the  banks/' 
interjected  Stealman,  "  but  not  to  the  extent  we  should. 
Gretting  the  banks  all  into  the  Clearing  House  was  the 
first  step.  Already  we  have  agreed  on  a  low  rate  of 
interest  to  depositors  and  a  good  high  rate  to  borrowers. 
This  leaves  us  a  fine  profit." 

"We  must  go  farther  than  that/'  asserted  Belnott.. 
"We  who  control  these  big  deposit  accumulations  of 
the  people*  by  acting  in  concert  in  expanding  and  con- 
tracting loans,  can  instantly  and  almost  daily  affect  the 
prices  of  listed  securities.  We  will  be  the  first  to  know 
it  is  to  be  done,  and  we  can  buy  or  sell  accordingly."  . 

"  Good  idea,  Belnott,"  put  in  Shoff.  "  For  the  same 
reason,  we  should  get  control  of  the  accumulating 
reserve  funds  of  insurance  companies.  If  the  present 
rate  of  increase  is  maintained,  in  twenty  or  thirty  years 
the  funds  available  will  be  hundreds  of  millions  and 
possiUy  a  billion — ^thanks  to  the  beauiy  of  compound 
interest  and  fat  premiums." 

"Keep  up  the  interest  at  all  hazards,"  suggested 
Sedge  quietly.  "I  quite  agree  with  that.  Without 
interest,  money  has  less  value.  The  higher  the  rate, 
the  more  money  is  worth;   this  cheapens  every  other 
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thing  whose  value  is  measured  in  money.  And  by  co- 
operation we  can  reflate  at  will  the  interest  rate. 
This  is  the  most  important  thing  Wall  Street  can  do." 

"Mr.  Sedge  has  struck  the  key-note,"  interposed 
Raihchild,  ^*if  I  may  be  allowed  a  word.  In  Europe, 
we  are  all  trying  to  get  the  owners  of  laige  fortunes, 
and  those  who  control  great  funds  in  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  other  cities,  to  counsel  with  each  other  and 
divide  up  large  loans,  instead  of  reducing  the  interest 
rate  by  competing  for  them." 

**I  can  pledge  you  the  cooperation  of  England,  don't , 
you  know,  for  such  a  high  and  noble  purpose,"  bluntly 
broke  in  Sir  John  Bearing,  who  had  that  day  landed  in 
New  York,  and  had  been  brought  to  the  dinner  by 
Mr.  Antor  after  having  obtained  the  warm  approval 
of  Sterling. 

"You  people  over  here  in  this  blooming  colony 
must  have  money  to  develop  your  resources,"  continued 
the  EngHshman.  **It  will  take  you  two  hundred  years 
to  get  enough  money  to  be  independent  of  us.  We 
have  the  money,  and  we  are  willing  to  lend  it.  But  the 
risk  is  greater  in  sending  it  over  to  this  side,  so  we  must 
have  more  interest  or  we  will  keep  our  money  at  home." 

**What  Wall  Street  wants  is  more  speculation,  not 
more  interest,"  protested  Kane.  "Interest  profits  are 
too  slow  for  us.  If  we  can  get  the  people  all  speculating, 
we  can  make  an  annual  interest  rate  out  of  them  every 
day  in  the  year.  Barney  Bailey  has  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head.  We  must  rig  up  a  lot  of  dazzling  big  schemes  for 
the  public  to  gamble  on.    Everybody  has  the  gamble 
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in  him  somewhere.  We  must  be  clever  enough  to  con- 
struct a  game  that  will  entice  him  to  play." 

"Right  you  are,  Kane,"  cordially  approved  Gold. 
**  You  see,  boys,  it  takes  a  Westerner  to  correctly  inter- 
pret Barney  Bailey.  I  daresay  Kane,  when  in  'Frisco, 
got  his  training  in  the  same  kind  of  business  Bailey 
follows.    He  bears  all  the  earmarks." 

This  turned  the  laugh  on  the  wily  operator,  who 
puffed  an  extra  smoke  wreath  from  his  cigar  to  veil 
his  face.  But  the  others  were  keen  on  the  scent  of 
their  new  idea,  and  relieved  him  of  further  attention. 

"The  idea  of  railroad  consoUdation  strikes  me  favor- 
ably," Mr.  Cook  ventured.  "Trunk  Unes  should  be 
created  by  joining  local  lines  together,  and  ultimately 
trunk  lines  must  be  united  into  great  systems.  It  is 
the  only  way  to  properly  handle  through  traffic,  and 
to  encourage  the  development  of  new  sections.  Inci- 
dentally this  will  largely  reduce  the  danger  of  fierce 
competition  between  parallel  roads.  It  will  also  enable 
railroads  to  rid  themselves  of  ruinous  secret  rebates." 

Rookfellow  started  involuntarily,  said  nothing,  but 
thought  in  forbidden  language  which  his  devout  soul 
would  not  permit  him  to  utter.  However,  it  suggested 
to  his  mind  for  the  first  time  the  wisdom  of  his  taking  a 
hand  in  railroad  domination  and  manipulation  as  a 
means  of  protecting  the  special  privil^es  enjoyed  by 
his  regular  business. 

"  By  the  great  horn  spoon !"  Sharp  blurted  out,  "  I'm 
going  to  use  that  faker's  patent  in  stringing  together  a 
lot  of  horse-car  lines  and  some  cable  lines  here  in  New 
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York.  I'll  drive  the  stock  to  water,  then  list  it  and 
unload  it  on  the  confiding  public.  We'll  run  the  print- 
ing-press as  long  as  the  suckers  will  buy.  Why,  we 
can  make  more  money  that  way  in  one  year  than  we 
can  in  a  lifetime  of  collecting  nickels!  You  fellows 
are  all  in  on  the  game,  if  you  want  to  join  me.  I'll  get 
you  all  the  franchises  you  want." 

"We  have  been  carrying  out  this  plan  in  Chicago 
for  some  time,  with  the  cable-car  lines,'*  said  Yerks, 
"  and  it  works  to  a  charm." 

Whitler  and  Ryne  exchanged  glances,  but  remained 
silent.  Later  they  went  away  together,  and  upon  com- 
paring notes  found  that  each  had  already  determined 
to  outwit  Sharp  and  all  the  rest  in  preempting  the  rich 
field  for  exploitation  offered  by  the  great  and  growing 
American  metropolis.  Within  twenty-four  hours  they 
pooled  their  issues,  and  began  stealthily  to  grip  the 
situation  and  undermine  their  less  adroit  business  foe. 

"  Give  us  a  look  at  your  legislature  a  minute,  Patt, 
if  you  have  it  in  your  pocket  to-night,"  entreated  Fisk. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  the  young  politician, 
following  the  laugh  raised  by  this  roast.  "  Just  wait 
till  you  fellows  come  knocking  at  Albany  for  something, 
as  you'll  surely  have  to.     Then  I'll  have  my  laugh." 

"  Bet  you  a  million  that's  so!"  ejaculated  Yates. 

"How  is  that  express  company  infant  of  yours? 
Weaned  yet?"  queried  another. 

Patt  smiled.  "  Oh,  it's  growing.  But  it'll  never  be 
weaned  from  the  railroads  or  the  public."  And  he 
again  lapsed  into  a  silent,  sleepless  Sphinx,  while  the 
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man  at  his  right  raised  a  new  phase  of  the  question  by 
addressing  a  guest  from  Washington. 

"Senator,  how  did  you  leave  our  chore-boy,  Unde 
Sam  ?  Is  he  still  seeking  promotion  from  kneei^pants  ? 
You  must  keep  him  out  of  our  melon  patch,  or  we'll 
have  to  give  him  a  sound  spanking." 

Roars  of  laughter  greeted  this  suggestive  witticism, 
and  the  statesman  replied  humbly: 

"Give  yourselves  no  alarm,  gentlemen.  We  shall 
not  allow  the  government  to  disturb  vested  interests, 
nor  to  interfere  with  the  sanctity  of  property  and  private 
business.  Congress  will  confine  itself  to  pensions  and 
other  such  matters,  and  leave  the  management  and 
regulation  of  railroads,  corporations,  and  finance  to  the 
wisdom  and  discretion  of  men  like  you  who  know  so 
much  better  the  needs  of  the  country." 

"  The  distinguished  senator  is  quite  right,"  assented 
Van  Rip. 

"Wake  up  there,  Harrison!"  exclaimed  SterUng. 
"You  have  not  said  a  word." 

"I'm  not  asleep.  But  Barney  Bailey  has  set  me 
dreaming,"  he  answered,  smiling. 

"  Give  us  your  dream,"  demanded  several. 

"I'd  rather  not." 

"  Come  on,  be  a  sport,"  they  uiged. 

"Not  yet!" 

But  they  refused  to  desist,  and  finally  to  satisfy  them 
he  said:  "It's  not  copjrrighted  and  I  know  every  man 
of  you  will  steal  it,  once  I  let  it  loose,  but  it's  this  way: 
Every  time  two  railroads  are  hooked  together  the  capi- 
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tal  stock  can  be  doubled  and  enough  bonds  sold  to  pay 
for  both,  leaving  the  stock  clear  velvet.  When  these 
roads  are  combined  with  others  to  form  a  trunk  line, 
that  can  be  milked  again.  Consolidating  trunk  lines 
into  a  great  railroad  system  will  create  new  opportuni- 
ties for  obtaining,  without  the  investment  of  any  money, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  stock  that  will  soon  be  worth 
par  because  of  the  country's  growth,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  high  rates  allowed  in  its  new  sections. 
Control  of  one  system  can  be  obtained  by  another  sim- 
ply by  using  the  bond  proceeds  to  acquire  a  majority 
of  the  other's  capital  stock,  this  stock  in  turn  to  be 
pledged  as  collateral  for  money  to  buy  still  other  sys- 
tems. This  movement  will  all  help  create  a  high  mar- 
ket value  for  our  stock,  which  cost  us  nothing  originally; 
and  the  interrelationship,  the  community  of  interest, 
thus  created  will  abolish  all  rate-cutting  competition, 
and  will  vastly  increase  the  revenues  of  all  the  lines, 
the  profits,  the  dividends,  and  consequently  the  price 
value  of  the  shares.  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  end  to  it 
until  all  the  railroads  are  under  a  single  control — the 
millennium  for  the  fellow  who  is  lucky  enough  to  get  that 
job.  Incidentally,  Wall  Street  will  have  billions  in  new 
stocks  and  bonds  in  which  to  speculate,  and  our  Stock 
Exchange  will  be  the  effective  and  necessary  instrument 
for  secretly  collecting  all  these  securities  for  consolida- 
tion. By  controlling  the  various  boards  of  directors, 
we  can  raise  dividends  to  increase  prices  until  we  un- 
load on  the  public,  and  cut  or  pass  dividends  when  we 
want  to  smash  prices  so  that  we  can  buy  back  those 
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same  securities  cheap.  Our  Stock  Exchange  will  cover 
these  transactions  and  hide  us,  a::d  no  one  outside  the 
deal  can  discover  just  what  is  done  or  who  does  it. 
Mere  tricks  of  bookkeeping  can  be  made  to  bull  and 
bear  these  stocks.  There  will  be  a  thousandfold  more 
money  in  these  manipulations  of  railroad  securities  than 
we  could  get  from  interest  or  dividends.  Besides,  we 
must  have  money  to  profit  from  interest,  so  we  who  have 
little  money  can't  get  a  start  that  way.  Brains  are  better 
than  money,  for  with  the  former  you  can  create  opportu- 
nity.   It's  railroads  for  me,  gentlemen,  from  now  on!" 

"Why  can't  we  da  the  same  way  with  industries?" 
exclaimed  Sterling,  visibly  excited.  "We  can  get  them 
cheap  now,  for  the  panic  has  left  them  weak  and  quite 
helpless.  The  country  is  reviving  so  fast,  all  industries 
will  be  thriving  again  soon.  They,  as  well  as  the  rail- 
roads, need  to  eliminate  competition,  then  they  can 
increase  profits  by  raising  prices  and  reducing  wages." 

"You  rig  up  the  industries  into  trusts.  Sterling," 
proposed  Harrison,  "and  I  will  get  the  railroads 
together.  Then  we'll  swap  favors.  Of  course  all  this 
bunch,"  glancing  about  inclusively,  "will  be  in  on  both 
deals.  We  must  stand  together  and  create  pools  to 
sustain  and  manipulate  the  securities  up  and  down, 
catching  the  public  both  ways.  There  is  all  the  money 
in  it  for  each  of  us  that  we  will  ever  want.  And  we 
won't  have  long  to  wait." 

"I  say,  Chauncey,"  asked  one,  turning  to  King, 
"  can  you  steer  us  so  that  we  can  dodge  the  law  and 
keep  out  of  jail?'* 
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"If  the  retainer  is  big  enough,"  cheerfully  answered 
that  interested  patriot. 

"  If  he  can't,  we'll  have  the  law  changed  for  you," 
volunteered  the  senator,  and  Patt  nodded  silent  assent. 

"To  be  sure,"  another  assured  them,  "Wall  Street 
can  easily  dictate  the  nominations  in  both  parties  of 
those  who  will  make  and  administer  the  laws,  and  the 
courts  which  construe  them.  We  all  know  that  money 
rules  poHtics.  So  don't  bother  our  heads  about  the 
laws.    That  is  the  easiest  part  of  the  game." 

All  present  were  at  least  inwardly  excited  at  the 
prospects  opened  by  Barney  Bailey's  philosophy  and 
this  world-making  discussion  of  it,  and  each  was  eager 
to  get  to  work  in  his  own  way. 

"  Gentlemen,  a  toast  to  the  genius  of  the  Honorable 
Barney  Bailey  before  we  separate!"  proposed  Sterling. 
They  arose  and  drank  it  with  a  will. 

Before  retiring.  Sterling  went  to  the  nursery  for  a 
peep  at  his  sleeping  infant  son,  his  only  child,  and  lean- 
ing fondly  over  the  cradle,  he  exclaimed  softly  yet  with 
vehemence:  "Morley  Sterling,  Junior,  you  little  ras- 
cal! Your  dad  will  lay  a  foundation  of  solid  gold  on 
which  he  expects  you  to  build  the  mightiest  temple  of 
power  the  world  will  ever  behold.  I  will  leave  you  the 
golden  key  to  the  riches  of  the  universe,  the  formula 
for  obtaining  the  people's  money.  If  you  fail,  I  will 
disinherit  you  in  the  next  world  —  in  eternity!" 


Chapteb  n 
HELEN  MORTON 

"  In  tliese  tea-grounds,  Morley,  I  read  that  you  will 
soon  receive  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  is  not  to  be  a 
gift,  nor  does  it  appear  that  you  are  to  earn  it.  The 
reading  says  that  you  are  simply  to  take  it  —  but  of 
course  that  is  absurd!" 

Morley  Sterling,  Junior,  was  the  accepted  suitor  of 
Helen  Morton,  and  the  two  were  alone  over  their  tea- 
cups in  the  modest  though  not  humble  home  of  Helen's 
father,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Morton,  rector  of  a 
rather  pretentious  Episcopal  church  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Morton  was  a  man  of  briUiant  mind  and  noble 
character,  whose  environments  and  proud  family 
connections  had  in  no  way  dampened  the  ardor  of  his 
sympathies  with  those  less  favored,  nor  induced  him 
even  mentally  to  condone  the  faults  and  foibles  of  those 
about  him  and  to  whom  he  ministered.  Fearless  and 
independent,  he  saw  and  unsparingly  condemned  the 
evik  of  society,  business,  and  politics.  But  he  was  not 
a  pessimist.  And  his  tactful,  yet  straightforward 
methods  caused  the  occupants  of  his  pews,  hiding  their 
disturbed  consciences  within  rich  and  costly  apparel, 
to  love  him  the  more;  while  each  glanced  into  neigh- 
boring pews  for  a  gem  fit  for  the  setting  of  delinquency 
which  the  deigyman  so  vividly  portrayed. 

"  We  love  him  because  he  speaks  the  truth  coura- 
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geously,  and  with  such  sympathetick  indness  that  it 
kindles  in  all  a  moral  inspiration,"  were  the  words  in 
which  a  member  of  his  church  had  once  summed  up 
the  feeling  of  his  entire  congregation. 

Virginia  Morton,  Helen's  mother,  was  no  less  strik- 
ing in  character  and  attainments  than  in  beauty  of 
face  and  form.  Of  a  distinguished  Southern  family 
whose  earlier  members  had  served  bravely  and  honor- 
ably with  Washington,  her  alliance  with  Samuel  Mor- 
ton, whose  ancestors  had  likewise  well  supported  their 
country  in  its  first  hour  of  peril,  was  most  natural  and 
happy.  Their  union  had  given  them  two  children  — 
Helen,  now  twenty-six,  and  Charles,  two  years  younger. 
The  son  was  like  his  father,  and  the  daughter  even 
more  beautiful  than  her  mother;  while  both  were 
proving  their  inheritance  of  intellectual  and  moral 
worth. 

Morley  Sterling  was  not  the  only  man  of  aristocratic 
wealth  to  lay  siege  to  this  rare  heart  and  sweet  face. 
Among  the  others  had  been  a  European  nobleman, 
but  not  one  of  the  type  of  titled  mendicants  who  dis- 
play themselves  on  the  matrimonial  bargain-counter 
awaiting  a  purchaser  from  that  class  of  American 
girls  who,  with  their  parents'  aid,  shop  for  husbands 
and  bauble  titles. 

"  As  long  as  there  are  any  good  Americans  unmarried, 
I  shall  not  go  abroad  for  a  husband,"  Helen  had  play- 
fully said  to  her  father  when  telling  him  of  her  rejection 
of  this  foreign  suitor.  "And  when  the  supply  runs 
out  here,  then — I'll  be  an  old  maid." 
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''You  are  a  sensible  patriot.  Honey,"  her  father  had 
proudly  responded.  And  thereafter  he  had  rested 
certain  of  her  good  judgment  in  matters  matrimonial. 

Happily,  Miss  Morton  had  possessed  the  good  sense 
to  delay  matters  until  her  perceptions  were  ripened  by 
mature  years,  that  she  might  know  her  own  heart 
before  making  her  throw  in  the  life-lottery  whose  prize 
must  be  either  happiness  or  woe.  Her  favor  fell  upon 
Morley  Sterling,  whose  frank  air,  good  habits,  and 
earnest  manner  had  more  to  do  with  her  decision  than 
had  his  high  business  standing  and  great  wealth.  He 
had  appealed  to  her  best  judgment  as  a  man  whom 
she  could  respect  and  honor,  a  man  with  whom  her 
life  might  pass  pleasantly;  and  his  wealth  she  regarded 
as  a  fortunate  tool  f orj  their  mutual  use  in  making  the 
world  better.  But  even  Morley  Sterling,  with  his  charm 
of  manner  and  clever  personality,  might  have  received 
a  negative  reply  had  John  Hays  come  earlier  upon  the 
scene.  "There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
rough-hew  them  how  we  will." 

Morley  Sterling  had  inherited  the  entire  estate  of 
his  father.  On  graduating  from  Yale,  five  years  before 
the  elder  Sterling's  death,  the  son  had  at  once  plunged 
into  the  business  activities  for  which  he  had  been 
eagerly  prepared  from  his  veiy  cradle.  Thus  he  had 
received  five  years  of  constant  and  intimate  business 
association  with  that  most  astute  of  financiers  and 
bankers,  whose  judgment  was  rarely  appealed  from 
by  his  compeers.  The  son  had  been  put  upon  many 
boards,  and  familiarized  with  the  whole  inner  mecha- 
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nism  of  the  great  financial  machine  of  which  his  father 
was  the  creative  genius  and  the  consummate  master. 
Therefore,  he  was  well  prepared  to  accept  and  fill 
the  many  directorships  of  various  banks,  trust  and 
insurance  companies,  and  other  institutions  which  the 
sinking  of  his  father's  yacht  at  sea,  with  all  on  board, 
suddenly  put  entirely  into  his  charge,  the  multiple 
interests  into  which  he  had  thus  fortunately  been  given 
an  insight,  and  which  made  him  sole  owner  of  three 
hundred  million  dollars  well  invested  in  quick  securi- 
ties, together  with  the  immense  power  and  business 
influence  carried  by  such  wealth. 

"  That  young  man  was  bom  with  a  golden  spoon  in 
his  mouth,"  conmiented  a  wise  and  observing  old 
financial  operator  one  day  when  Morley  Sterling, 
Junior,  was  being  discussed  by  a  group  of  white-haired 
Wall  Street  pioneers  who  made  the  club  card-table  an 
excuse  for  many  a  chat  of  present  and  future  in  the 
light  of  their  own  past. 

"  But  he's  a  chip  off  the  old  block,"  chuckled  another, 
"  and  he  shows  signs  of  melting  up  the  spoon  and  put- 
ting it  at  interest.  Such  boys  generally  part  their  hair 
in  the  middle,  smoke  cigarettes,  marry  chorus  girls, 
buy  an  auto,  and  complete  their  brilliant  careers  by 
devoting  attention  to  that  burning  issue  —  the  redis- 
tribution of  wealth.  But  young  Sterling  seems  inclined 
to  plant  and  harvest  dollars  instead  of  wild  oats.  Wall 
Street  better  keep  its  eye  on  that  lad.  Your  deal  next, 
isn't  it,  Chauncey?" 

Secretiy,   Morley   Sterling   had   already   cherished 
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ambitions  for  power;  and  upon  his  father's  death, 
his  efforts  slowly  but  steadily  convei^ged  until  focused 
in  a  determination  to  become  the  leader  of  the  financial 
world.  It  may  have  been  an  impulse  of  heredity;  but 
environment  had  quickened  it  and  given  it  force.  Not 
that  Sterling  cared  as  yet  to  be  publicly  acknowledged 
as  leader.  Rather  did  he  crave  the  personal  conscious- 
ness that  his  was  the  guiding  hand  in  the  world's  affairs. 
Open  and  frank  socially,  genial  and  jolly  at  play  with 
his  friends,  possessed  of  a  winning  courtesy  when  he 
chose,  the  whole  motive  of  his  nature  seemed  to  change 
when  he  felt  the  power  of  his  own  touch  upon  the 
wheels  of  finance.  He  became  as  an  intelligent  dynamo 
capable  of  sending  forth  intense  electric  energy  over 
the  circuits  of  financial  activity  to  energize  and 
magnetize  the  world  of  interests  centered  in  the  Wall 
Street  district  of  New  York.  Yet  withal  he  was 
perfectly  self-controlled.  His  personality  alone  could 
never  have  won  him  such  power.  But  he  became  a 
skilled  operator  of  the  machine-like  oiganization  which 
his  father  had  vitalized  and  controlled,  and  which  the 
son  bent  all  his  energies  to  perfecting  —  the  magnet 
destined  to  attract  to  itself  power  all  but  supreme, 
capable  of  the  utmost  beneficence  or  of  terrible 
destruction. 

Mr.  Sterling's  business  methods  were  not  ostenta- 
tious. Indeed,  so  subtle  was  he  that  none  of  his  asso- 
ciates realized  his  inner  purpose  or  detected  the  means 
he  employed.  He  possessed  the  valuable  faculty  of  ap- 
pearing deferential  in  personal  conversation;  of  making 
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others  feel  as  leaders  when  in  reality  they  were  led. 
Often  he  asked  the  judgment  of  others,  but  he  always 
acted  upon  his  own  formed  in  the  light  of  his  private 
knowledge  and  their  suggestions.  He  avoided  the 
domineering  manner  which  excites  hostiUty.  At  board 
meetings  and  conferences,  he  usually  seemed  but  a 
Ustener.  His  real  work  was  invariably  done  with  one 
director  or  assodate  at  a  time.  ITiese  he  usually 
left  innocently  believing  ihey  were  only  on  their  own 
initiative. 

A  part  of  Sterling's  business  religion  was  that  upon 
every  board  of  directors  there  should  be  at  least  two 
secretly  under  obligations  to  him  or  looking  to  him  for 
opportunities  of  profit.  Or  he  would  carefully  select 
able  men  already  on  existing  boards,  and  quietly  give 
them  opportunities  to  participate  privately  in  syndicate 
or  underwriting  deals  —  always  with  profit.  Better 
than  any  other  man,  he  knew  that  personal  interest  is 
the  one  almost  infallible  bond  between  men  of  the 
Wall  Street  realm;  that  the  "Code  of  the  Street"  is 
universally  recognized,  and  is  as  soulless  as  Gibraltar, 
merciless  as  fate;  that  the  "pound  of  flesh"  must 
be  produced  and  delivered. 

"  Pay  instantly,  or  shut  up  shop  and  get  out,"  Ster- 
ling knew  to  be  the  iron  law  of  Wall  Street. 

Sterling's  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  in- 
human nature  was  extraordinary.  The  precise  location 
of  the  motive  button  of  every  man  about  him  he  knew, 
and  pushed  it  with  such  adroitness  that  his  puppets 
believed  the  inspiration  of  their  actions  came  from 
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within.  In  his  daily  business,  he  skilfully  practised 
the  art  of  suggestion;  and  so  consummate  a  master 
of  it  did  he  become  that  he  could»  by  talking  of  an 
apparently  irrelevant  matter,  cause  another  to  think 
and  propose  the  desired  thing.  In  this  lay  his  greatest 
power;  for  the  strongest  advocates  of  his  plans,  his 
most  enthusiastic  allies,  were  those  who  believed  them- 
selves originators.  Thus,  while  he  seemed  to  follow, 
he,  in  fact,  led.  While  appearing  to  act  in  concert  with 
others,  he  never  played  aught  but  a  lone  hand. 

"What  a  man  does  not  know,  he  can  not  tell,"  was 
one  of  Sterling's  silent  wisdoms. 

In  years  of  intently  critical  observation  and  handling 
of  men  about  him,  he  quite  neglected  to  study  himself. 
Not  until  aroused  by  what  he  credited  as  a  deep  and 
lasting  affection  for  the  beautiful  and  talented  Helen 
Morton,  inducing  him  to  propose  marriage  to  her  and 
rejoice  in  her  acceptance,  did  Morley  Sterling  really 
b^n  to  consider  his  own  disposition  and  nature. 
Skilled  in  searching  the  motives  of  others,  he  found  him- 
self unpractised,  and,  therefore,  far  from  expert  in 
analyzing  his  own.  And  a  part  of  Miss  Morton's 
charm  for  him  lay  in  her  frank  and  earnest  discussions 
of  the  many  serious  matters,  often  of  personal  import, 
toward  which  he  chose  to  direct  her  attention.  But  not 
until  the  talk  which  developed  from  the  prophecy  of  the 
tea-grounds  did  anything  arise  to  disturb  her  faith  in 
him.  Little  did  he  dream  that  his  own  playful  request 
would  start  a  train  of  discussion  which  threatened  to 
wreck  both  their  lives,  or  would  cause  him  to  reveal 
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to  her,  as  to  no  other,  the  hidden  springs  that  move 
the  world  of  rapid  finance,  and  the  methods  by  which 
the  wealth  and  power  of  the  people  are  concentrated 
and  confiscated  by  the  daring  few.  It  was  during 
this  remarkable  discussion  that  a  realization  of  his 
own  overmastering  and  consuming  ambition  flashed 
upon  him  —  a  passion  for  power,  a  passion  before  which 
everything,  even  the  most  sacred,  must  bow  or  break. 

"  I  can,  I  must,  I  vnU  yet  rule  the  world !"  thought  he. 

He  did  not  intend  to  betray  this  self-discovery.  But 
the  surprise  and  the  strength  of  it  wrote  it  so  clearly 
in  face  and  tone  and  gesture  that  Miss  Morton  read  it 
as  plainly  as  though  it  were  in  cold  iype.  And  for  the 
first  time  doubt  entered  her  mind  and  put  an  interroga- 
tion-point at  the  end  of  her  decision  to  become  the  wife 
of  Morley  Sterling.  Gradually  this  doubt  became  an 
inward  shrinking  and  moral  aversion  as  he  set  forth  to 
her,  frankly  and  confidently,  the  methods  of  financial 
manipulation  and  his  part  therein.  With  her  sensi- 
tively honest  nature,  her  logical  mind,  she  could  not 
fail  to  peer  beyond  his  words  to  the  indirect  but  awful 
consequences  which  must  naturally  follow  the  practises 
he  justified  or  excused.  Legality,  or  rather  the  absence 
of  illegality,  was  with  him  a  complete  and  perfect  and 
most  useful  substitute  for  business  moralily.  No  won- 
der that  his  definition  of  this  harsh  and  cruel  doctrine 
as  the  fundamental  law  of  business  *sent  a  shudder 
through  the  very  soul  of  this  girl,  whose  every  impulse 
was  of  tender  and  kindly  r^ard  for  the  feelings  and 
welfare  of  others,  whose  daily  life  was  crowded  with 
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acts  of  thoughtful  ministration  to  those  less  favored,  but 
whom  she  considered  no  less  worthy. 

"  A  rare  jewel  of  sweet  and  sensible  human  kindness," 
one  of  her  friends  had  described  Helen  Morton.  And 
now  she  must  do  mental  battle  for  or  against  that  innate 
loving-kindness,  in  judging  the  deeds  of  her  prospective 
husband. 

Morley  Sterling  was  a  member  of  her  father's  church 
and  deemed  himself  a  strict  believer  in  its  doctrines  and 
worthy  of  its  blessings.  Those  habits  that  the  world 
commonly  calls  vices  were  unattractive  to  him.  He  was 
classed  as  an  upright  man,  an  exemplary  citizen,  and 
believed  himself  fully  entitled  to  be  so  regarded.  Not 
until  the  terrible  power  of  his  own  machine  should  well- 
nigh  crush  out  his  life  would  he  know  that  his  warped 
business  nature  had  completely  dominated  his  better 
self,  that  he  was  abject  slave  to  his  one  great  pas- 
sion —  slave  when  he  would  be  master. 

Mere  greed  for  gold,  passion  for  greater  wealth,  could 
not  have  so  mastered  Sterling.  Hoarded  accumulation 
was  to  him  simply  the  desired  means  to  the  end  he 
sought.  Nothing  but  a  mad  lust  for  power,  for  more 
power  — yes,  for  all  power  could  have  so  smothered  his 
manhood  and  induced  him  finally  to  take  up  enter- 
prises, to  originate  and  execute  plans,  bordering  upon 
the  utmost  limits  of  personal  honor  and  public  morality. 
These  things  he  did,  yet  his  hand  was  never  visible,  his 
name  never  appeared. 

It  was  not  simply  to  own  a  billion  instead  of  a  few 
hundred  millions  that  he  could  neither  spend  nor  take 
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with  him  into  the  Unknown;  it  was  not  mere  greed  for 
money  that  often  induced  him  to  sacrifice,  without 
their  knowledge  or  suspicion,  the  interest  of  those 
closest  to  him  in  a  business  way  in  order  to  add  to  his 
own  fortune.  Nor  was  this  done  for  the  express  purpose 
of  injuring  others.  Their  injuries  were  what  he  conceived 
as  part  of  the  unfortunate  necessities  of  the  case.  For 
he  would  trust  no  one  with  his  real  plans;  he  must  ever 
look  one  way  while  he  struck  the  other.  Therefore,  the 
losses  of  his  acquaintances,  friends,  and  corporation 
associates  were  usually  due  to  their  wrong  assumptions 
rather  than  to  any  positive  and  tangible  suggestion  of 
his.  Occasionally,  some  one  experiencing  an  unhappy 
result  might  wonder  if  it  were  entirely  unexpected  to 
Sterling;  but  these  suspicions  were  only  momentary, 
for  there  was  never  any  perceptible  evidence  to  connect 
him  with  another's  misfortune.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  ever  ready  with  ssympathy,  earnestly  expressed 
because,  in  a  way,  it  was  real. 

"Awfully  sorry,  old  man!"  he  would  console  a  friend 
who  had  guessed  wrong  on  some  flyer.  "Better  take 
my  advice  —  don't  speculate." 

No  mere  desire  for  more  wealth  could  have  so  often 
led  Sterling  within  sound  of  the  clinking  stone-hammers 
at  Sing  Sing,  his  foot  stayed  just  short  of  the  web  of 
criminal  penalties  by  eminent  counsel,  learned  in  law 
and  influential  in  state,  who  spun  —  for  a  price  —  the 
threads  broken  from  the  tangled  skeins  of  statute  law 
and  legislative  omission  into  a  dividing-net  to  mark  the 
boundary  between  moral  and  l^al  crime. 
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"So,  dear  Helen,  the  tea-grounds  say  I  am  to  get  a 
lot  of  money  soon,  that  it  will  not  be  a  gift,  nor  from 
investment?  Well,  the  mysterious  prophecy  is  right, 
the  charming  prophetess  has  truly  read  the  sign.''  As 
he  spoke,  SterUng  seemed  gay  with  expectant  delight. 
"  To-morrow  evening,"  he  continued, "  and  at  this  hour, 
I  shall  be  worth  a  hundred  million  dollars  more  than  I 
am  now.  Whether  I  earn  it  or  just  *take  it'  as  the 
tea-grounds  say  depends  on  one's  point  of  view.  I 
shall  obtain  it  legally,  which  is  all  that  is  considered  in 
these  strenuous  commercial  times." 

"  Oh,  Morley,  if  you  ever  did  jest  with  me  I  would 
believe  you  were  doing  so  now !  But  you  are  always  so 
serious,  you  never  seek  to  mislead  me  even  for  the 
moment.  A  hundred  million  dollars  in  one  day  ?  It  is 
simply  unthinkable!  I  do  not  know  of  so  much  money 
in  one  place,  except  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Why,  Morley,  it  can  not  be  that  you  are  going  to " 

She  hesitated  with  the  sudden  and  unwelcome  thought, 
but  he  quickly  interpreted  the  unspoken  part  of  her 
sentence. 

"No,  dearest,"  with  a  quiet  smile,  "I  am  not  going 
to  rob  the  United  States  Treasury.  True,  the  Federal 
Treasury  alone  has  so  much  real  money  on  hand. 
But  there  is  an  easier  way  for  me  to  get  money  than 
that  —  and  a  much  safer  one.  All  I  shall  do  to-morrow 
is  to  pass  the  hat,  so  to  speak,  and  a  hundred  milUon 
dollars  will  be  dropped  into  it.  The  contribution  will 
scarcely  be  voluntary,  but  there  will  be  many  hundred 
thousand  contributors.    A  hw  will  put  in  a  million  or 
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more,  some  a  few  hundred  thousands,  many  others  a 
few  thousand  dollars,  but  most  of  it  will  be  made  up 
of  smaller  donations  —  from  a  few  thousands  down  to 
a  few  dollars.  I  know  just  who  will  make  most  of  the 
larger  contributions;  but  hundreds  of  thousands 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  people  I  do  not  know 
nor  even  ever  heard  of,  will  help  swell  my  profits.  Yet 
none  will  ever  know  his  mon^  came  to  me." 

Helen's  face  still  showed  bewilderment.  ""But  what 
are  you  to  give  all  these  people  for  their  money  ?" 

"Nothing.  The  hundred  millions  simply  represent 
their  aggregate  losses;  it  will  also  be  the  total  of  my 
profits.  They  will  get  no  properly  for  their  money. 
In  fact,  they  will  sacrifice  their  properties  to  meet  their 
losses.  I  buy  no  property,  and  in  the  end  I  part  with 
none.  I  just  get  their  money.  It  is  true  that  I  have 
temporarily  used  considerable  money  spreading  my 
net,  but  it  will  all  come  back  and  the  profits  besides. 
That  is  a  certainty.  The  entire  country  has  been  gradu- 
ally drawn  into  putting  up  its  money  on  the  proposition 
that  the  rising  market  is  to  go  much  higher.  I  have 
secretly  been  taking  the  other  side  by  selling  short,  as 
it  is  called;  for  I  know  the  market,  or  rather  the  quoted 
prices,  will  go  down.  The  difference  between  my 
position  and  theirs  is  that  they  thinks  but  I  know.  I 
possess  the  absolute  power  to  send  at  one  stroke  quo- 
tation prices  by  which  settlements  must  be  made, 
down  to  where  I  desire  them.  And  this  I  shall  do  to- 
morrow, for  to-morrow  is  settlement  day  —  shearing 
time." 
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^^You  say  you  are  acquainted  with  many  of  these 
people  who  are  to  lose  their  money  ?''  Her  voioe  was 
quiet  and  gave  him  no  hint  of  the  tumult  in  her  mind. 

'^Many  of  t^em.  In  fact,  some  are  my  friends  and 
business  associates  who  have  chanced  to  enter  the 
wrong  side  of  the  market.  They  did  it  of  their  own 
volition,  Helen  dear,  so  I  am  not  responsible.'' 

*^Then  you  should  tell  them,  Morley;  you  should 
tell  them  of  the  threatening  disaster  before  it  happens, 
so  that  they  may  avert  what  may  prove  ruin  for  them 
and  their  families." 

Mr.  Sterling  laughed  outright  at  the  great  earnest- 
ness and  concern  of  her  suggestion,  but  the  pained 
expression  in  her  beautiful  eyes  brought  him  quick 
regret. 

"Pardon  me,  dearest,  for  my  thoughtlessness,''  he 
hastened  to  say  in  all  tenderness  and  sincerity.  "I 
was  not  laughing  at  your  generous  impulse.  For  the 
moment  I  could  see  only  the  utter  ludicrousness  of  the 
suggestion  that  in  Wall  Street  anybody  should  warn 
those  on  the  other  side  of  their  impending  losses.  Why, 
Helen,  such  altruistic  practises  would  soon  ruin  and 
aboUsh  Wall  Street  itself.  The  Street  thrives  chiejBy  on 
people's  losses;  it  was  created  in  its  present  form  to 
cause  losses  —  losses  for  the  many,  enrichment  for  the 
few.  In  the  general  trading  market,  profits  and  losses 
balance.  Without  losses  there  would  be  no  profits. 
There  must  be  two  to  every  trade.  Therefore,  the 
greater  the  losses  of  some,  the  larger  the  profits  of 
others.    This  varies  at  times  as  to  persons,  but  as  a 
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history  of  the  Street  it  is  correct.  Then,  too.  Wall 
Street  impartially  collects  interest  and  commissions 
from  both  sides  of  every  round  transaction.  Did 
everybody  know  just  the  way  the  marKet  is  going,  or 
of  the  coming  events  which  will  put  it  up  or  down,  they 
would  all  want  to  get  in  on  one  side  and  no  trades  would 
be  possiUe.  So  you  see,  my  sweet  philanthropist, 
the  adoption  of  your  suggestion  would  stop  business, 
with  a  loss  of  trading,  interest,  and  commission  profits. 
To  a  Wall  Street  man,  your  proposition  would  seem 
like  an  invitation  for  him  to  crawl  out  on  to  the  end  of 
a  high  limb  and  then  saw  it  off/' 


Chapter  III 
WALL  STREET 

"What  do  they  mean  by  'Wall  Street,'  Morley?" 

At  any  other  time,  Helen  Morton's  question  would 
have  brought  an  unimportant  and  irrelevant  answer 
from  this  master  mind,  this  hidden  architect  and  ruler 
of  the  great  center  and  source  of  whirlpool  speculation, 
of  financial  and  even  political  power.  Particularly  so 
had  it  been  propounded  by  or  in  the  presence  of  any 
other  person.  But  this  evening,  innocently  put  by  his 
beautiful  fiancee  in  her  very  apparent  bewilderment 
and  while  he  was  in  the  flood-tide  of  expectancy  as  to 
the  morrow's  outcome,  it  touched  the  daring  mood  of 
a  man  keyed  to  the  highest  point  of  complacent  grati- 
fication and  satisfied  confidence.  And  it  drew  from 
Morley  Sterling  the  most  remarkable  and  comprehen- 
sive description  and  charac*terization  of  the  machinery 
and  methods  of  modem  rapid  finance  ever  uttered  by 
one  in  a  position  to  speak  with  authority.  Without 
reserve,  careless  of  his  usual  caution,  he  answered  her 
question. 

"  Wall  Street,  my  dear  Helen,  is  a  name  used  indis- 
criminately both  to  designate  the  game  of  swift  finance 
and  the  machine  with  which  it  is  played." 

"Swift  finance?  Machine?  I  fear  I  am  dull,  Mor- 
ley. I  don't  understand."  And  her  expressive  face 
confirmed  her  puzzlement. 

43 
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Sterling  smiled,  and  set  himself  to  the  pleasant  task 
of  enlightening  her. 

"The  Wall  Street  machine  is  the  embodiment  of 
that  inscrutable  and  mysterious  power  which  executes 
the  financial  will  of  its  invisible  master,  undetected, 
with  predetermination  and  with  infallible  accuracy. 
The  essence  of  this  power  is  associated  mental  affinities 
bound  together  by  the  common  desire  to  get  rich  quickly 
—  at  the  expense  of  others  if  they  can,  but  of  each  other 
if  they  must." 

"Do  you  mean  only  a  few  men?"  she  queried.  "I 
should  think  they  would  quickly  exhaust  each  other's 
resources." 

Sterling  laughed.  "  Oh,  the  desire  to  get  rich  quickly 
pervades  the  whole  country.  Everybody  wants  to 
do  so  easily.  But  only  a  few  who  are  really  on  the 
inside  understand  just  what  is  to  happen.  Many  who 
consider  themselves  a  part  of  the  machine  discover  too 
late  that  they  are  only  within  it  and  enmeshed  by  its 
rapacious  organs  of  digestion.  In  fact,  the  greed  of 
its  organized  appetite  is  such  that  it  often  feeds  upon 
itself;  and  most  of  its  other  organs  and  members  are 
ultimately  swallowed  up  in  its  all-devouring  maw. 
But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  sooner  is  one  swallowed 
than  two  immediately  spring  in  his  place,  until  its 
innumerable  and  itching  tentacles  stretch  out  and  into 
banks,  trust  and  insurance  institutions,  public  offices, 
and  private  homes,  throughout  the  country,  enticing 
thousands  from  the  path  of  sound  business,  honor,  and 
happiness  into  the  quicksands  of  speculation,  ending 
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almost  invariably  in  utter  ruin — and  frequently  in 
despair  and  death." 

•*0  Morlcy,  that  is  awful!"  exclaimed  Helen.  "Are 
you  sure  it  is  so  bad?" 

"  Now  don't  think  I  am  preaching  a  sermon  or  over- 
drawing the  thing,  my  dear  girl,"  he  said,  answering 
her  words  and  look  of  horror.  *^  I  am  simply  giving  cold 
facts  known  by  every  man  in  the  profession.  Finance 
is  a  profession,  you  know,  like  sui^ery  or  engineering. 
And  streamlets  of  wealth  can  not  be  diverted  into  one 
great  river  without  injury  to  their  natural  channels. 
Such  disagreeable  things  will  happen.  Men  will 
sometimes  lose  their  money  in  a  bad  investment,  or 
their  lives  in  a  railroad  wreck.  Men  are  free  moral 
agents.  And  if  they  wUl  gamble  for  excitement  and 
the  hope  of  profit.  Wall  Street  simply  a£Pords  them  the 
easiest  opportunity  and  takes  their  losses  as  profits  for 
its  pains.  It  usually  applies  a  speedy  cure  for  the  mania 
by  depriving  the  gamblers  of  their  means  for  keeping 
up  the  hallucination  that  they  have  any  chance  to 
finally  win." 

**  But  isn't  that  wrong  ?  Isn't  it  cheating  ?  "  she  asked. 

This  time  Sterling  did  not  smile.  He  began  to  realize 
that  she  would  do  her  own  reasoning,  so  he  must  con- 
vince her.  But  he  did  not  doubt  that,  once  she  under- 
stood, she  would  see  the  matter  from  his  view-point. 
Never  in  his  experience  had  a  man's  ideas  been  free 
from  the  influence  of  personal  gain,  and  he  knew  that 
Helen  Morton  fully  understood  that  his  gain  was  to 
be  hers.    So  he  answered  her  soberly. 
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""  You  must  remember  that  all  such  people  are  trying 
to  get  something  for  nothing.  But,  as  the  game  is  made 
by  others  expressly  for  them  to  play,  they  usually  get 
nothing  for  something.  They  are  entitled  to  no  sym- 
pathy, for  they  do  not  come  with  clean  hands  or  honest 
purposes.  In  a  transaction  wherein  eadi  is  trying  to 
get  the  other's  money  for  nothing,  the  honor  and  fair- 
ness of  ordinary  business  must  be  replaced  by  consider- 
ations merely  of  policy  and  safety.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  turning  the  trick  so  smoothly  as  to  be  able  to  do  it 
again,  and  so  cleverly  as  to  keep  out  of  jail." 

"  But  how  can  they  do  all  this  ?  How  can  they  play 
such  a  game  without  getting  caught?"  were  Helen's 
next  questions.  Sterling  was  secretly  pleased  that  her 
objections  should  be  lost  in  her  desire  for  further 
knowledge.  And  Wall  Street  history  was  at  his  tongue's 
tip. 

"Of  course  machinery  had  to  be  provided,"  he 
replied.  "  It  was  a  long  time  building,  but  it  is  now  per- 
fect and  simple.  And  this  is  the  way  it  was  done: 
In  1791,  a  few  brokers  used  to  meet  and  do  business 
under  a  famous  buttonwood-tree  in  front  of  what  is 
now  No.  68  Wall  Street.  In  May  of  the  following  year, 
twenty-four  of  them  met  in  old  Corre's  Hotel  and 
entered  into  what  would  now  be  called  a  'gentlemen's 
agreement'  not  to  cut  commissions  below  a  quarter  of 
one  per  cent.  Twenty-rfive  years  later,  a  formal  organi- 
zation was  perfected,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  the  members  of  which  met  in 
the  Tontine  Coffee  House  on  Wall  Street.    Only  actual 
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securities  were  bought  and  sold.     Present  methods 
\  were  then  unknown.    Being  so  soon  after  the  Revolu- 

1  tionary  War,  the  country  was  poor.    But  the  few  inhab- 

f  itants  were  enterprising   and  soon  organized   banks, 

»  insurance,  and  other  companies  in  considerable  num- 

Ibers,  and  people  began  investing  and  trading  in  their 
stocks. 

"Under  the  lead  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  lived  in 

I  Wall  Street  just  east  of  Broad,  Congress  passed  and 

;  Washington  approved  the  charter  for  the  first  United 

i.  States  Bank.    Later,  this  bank  attempted  to  play  too 

I  strong  a  part  in  governmental  a£Pairs,  and  brought  on 

I  the  tremendous  political  struggle  that  caused  the  first 

great  financial  panic  in  America.    That  was  in  18S7, 

and  it  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  the  bank  under  the 

I  administration  of  President  Andrew  Jackson.     Aaron 

Burr,  and  other  prominent  men  of  his  time,  took  part  in 

this  organization  of  banks  and  financial  development." 

Helen  was  listening  with  flattering  attention,  and  her 

lover  b^an  to  find  distinct  pleasure  in  his  rdle  of. 

historian. 

"  An  era  of  canal-building  then  set  in,  providing  more 
stocks.  Among  these  was  the  Erie  Canal,  most  impor- 
tant of  all  at  that  time  because  it  furnished  the  only 
feasible  means  of  transportation  between  the  Great 
Lakes  region,  then  being  rapidly  settled,  and  the  sea- 
coast.  Another  was  the  Morris  Canal.  There  were 
also  the  Delaware  and  Raritan,  connecting  New  York 
harbor,  across  Jersey,  with  the  Delaware  River,  and 
thence  to  Philadelphia;  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
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Canal  cutting  across  the  narrow  neck  of  the  Delaware 
and  Maryland  peninsula,  and  providing  a  short  route 
into  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  many  others  of  greater  or 
less  importance,  some  of  them  down  through  Virginia 
and  CaroUna  and  from  the  coal-mines  to  the  coast. 
In  fact,  there  was  created  a  continuous  inland  waterway 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  the  Carolinas  to  New 
England,  which  Congress  is  now  being  asked  to  acquire 
and  enlarge  for  national  defense  and  conunerce,  and  to 
the  great  West  by  way  of  the  Lakes/* 

'"Didn't  they  speculate  in  railroads  then?"  she 
inquired. 

"Yes,  there  were  the  railroads.  Robert  Fulton 
in  1807  had  applied  steam  power  as  a  means  of  navi- 
gation on  the  Hudson.  And  twenty-two  years  later 
the  first  steam-driven  locomotive  was  operated.  These 
inventions  have  become  great  factors  in  the  country's 
development.  Railroad  stocks  soon  became  the  fash- 
ion, and  multiplied  with  Aladdinized  rapidity.  The 
Mohawk  and  Hudson  was  the  first  railroad  stock 
listed;  that  was  in  1830,  and  within  a  few  years  the 
securities  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  RaUroad  in  New 
Jersey  (later  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  system)  were 
sold  on  the  New  York  and  London  Exchanges.  But 
up  to  about  1840,  a  total  of  seven  thousand  shares 
was  considered  a  big  day's  business  on  the  Exchange. 
Now,  it  is  deemed  a  poor  day  if  more  than  a  million 
shares  do  not  change  hands  on  our  Stock  Exchange  — 
something  like  a  par  value  of  one  hundred  million 
dollars  in  a  single  day. 
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"But  the  railroads  and  canals  did  not  furnish  the 
only  stocks.  Morse's  invention  of  the  telegraph  and 
the  building  of  the  first  telegraph  Une  provided  the 
beginning  of  the  necessary  means  for  extending  the 
operations  and  power  of  Wall  Street  to  every  part  of 
the  United  States,  multiplying  its  activities  and  oppor- 
tunities. Along  in  1853,  the  formation  of  the  Bank 
Clearing  House  brought  most  of  the  loanable  money, 
collected  by  the  banks  from  the  people,  under  one 
centralized  control,  and  eliminated  the  competition 
which  would  have  reduced  interest  rates.  •  This  brought 
within  Wall  Street's  reach  the  ready  wealth  of  the  entire 
country.  During  the  Civil  War  period,  Wall  Street 
was  very  busy  speculating  in  and  cornering  all  the  avail- 
able gold  so  necessary  for  the  government  to  maintain 
itself  and  carry  on  the  war.  Everything  bought  abroad 
had  to  be  paid  for  in  gold,  and  by  getting  hold  of  the 
gold,  the  operators  forced  the  government  to  pay 
ruinous  prices  for  it." 

"But  that  was  wicked!  That  was  treason!"  inter- 
rupted Helen  vehemently.  She  drew  short  breaths 
as  from  exertion,  and  a  bright  color  glowed  in  her  cheeks. 
Sterling  paused  a  moment  to  enjoy  her  vividness  before 
replying. 

"I  must  admit  that  in  business  Wall  Street  is  never 
patriotic  to  anything  but  itself.  Personally,  many  of 
its  actors  are  good  and  loyal  men.  You  must  remember 
that,  as  a  business  organization,  the  Street  has  no 
soul;  it  could  not  have  one  and  continue  its  profitable 
business.    Of  course  anything  without  a  soul,  whether 
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corporate  or  individual,  is  incapable  of  either  patriotism 
or  mercy.  The  way  the  organization  is  created,  the 
entity  and  identity  of  each  actor  is  mei^ed  in  the  whole 
and  concealed;  and  while  he  may  often  personally 
deplore  some  things  and  their  consequences,  his  indi- 
vidual conscience  is  pacified  by  the  thought  that  they 
would  be  done  anyway,  that  he  could  not  help  them 
if  he  would.  Some  of  the  most  noble  men  of  the  country 
are  to  be  found  among  the  brokers,  and  managing 
the  accumulations  of  the  people's  money,  deposited  in 
big  banks  and  trust  companies,  and  held  in  the  huge 
reserves  of  insurance  companies.  Many  are  large- 
hearted,  kindly,  generous,  public-spirited,  and  chari- 
table men.  Some  are  philanthropists  of  wide  usefulness, 
loyal  and  patriotic  even  to  risking  their  lives  for  the 
flag.  Among  them  are  honestly  devoted  believers  in 
the  Christian  religion,  zealous  in  liberally  supporting 
with  money  and  time  the  great  work  of  carrying  the 
gospel  to  benighted  heathen  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Occasionally  they  lend  their  large  financial  power  and 
political  influence  toward  making  of  the  United  States 
the  one  simon-pure,  world-renowned,  proselyting  gospel 
physician,  champion  and  defender  of  the  down  trodden 
and  oppressed  of  every  land,  setting  forth  in  a  world- 
power  attitude  mounted  upon  the  deck  of  a  battle-ship, 
a  box  of  gospel-pills  in  one  hand,  a  flaming  sword  in  the 
other,  while  the  white  dove  of  universal  *peace-on- 
earth-good-will-to-men'  is  seen  to  winlc  as  it  sails  forth 
to  carry  the  glad  tidings  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  menacingly  administering  to  the  morally  sick 
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of  every  tribe  and  nation  ^from  Greenland's  icy  moun- 
tains to  India's  coral  strand/" 

Pleased  with  his  soaring  fancy,  Sterling  threw  him- 
self back  in  hearty  laughter.  But  the  mobile  expression 
of  Helen's  face  and  the  little  protesting  gesture  of  her 
hands  caught  his  notice,  though  he  quite  mistook  their 
cause,  and  he  sought  to  reassure  her. 

"Oh,  don't  let  this  distress  you,  dear  girl.  These 
amiabilities  are  their  o£F-duty  sentiments.  Ordinarily, 
they  are  simply  business  men  who  do  not  taint  their 
virtues  by  carrying  them  into  their  offices.  Prom  the 
moment  the  time-lock  clicks,  opening  again  to  their  use 
the  golden  tools  of  usury,  manipulation,  and  extortion, 
until  the  bolted  and  barred  doors  at  the  close  of  the 
business  day  protect  their  capital  and  gains  and  hide 
their  losses,  the  immutable  yet  unwritten  law  of  Wall 
Street  is  the  survival  of  the  craftiest,  and  it  holds 
undisputed  sway.  I  must  admit  that  during  this  period 
their  humanity  is  in  suspense.  They  become  simply 
forged  steel  teeth  on  the  feeding-cylinder  of  the  Wall 
Street  threshing-machine,  gathering  and  feeding  the 
harvest  into  its  clutch  to  be  flayed  and  torn,  that  the 
golden  grain  may  be  separated  to  swell  the  granaries  of 
the  already  over-rich,  the  chaff  to  be  tossed  aside,  the 
straw  returned  to  the  people  to  fertilize  their  soil  for 
another  harvest;  only  the  scattered  gleanings  of  the 
fields  are  left  to  feed  the  toilers." 

Unfortunately  for  Sterling,  his  perceptions  of  the 
Wall  Street  situation  were  so  vivid  tliat  he  naturally 
embodied  them  in  his  explanations  to  Helen,  yet  were 
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SO  detached,  so  impersonal  to  himself,  that  he  could 
not  comprehend  the  horror  they  roused  in  her.  In  him, 
acceptance  of  them  had  been  a  part  of  his  training  from 
earliest  childhood.  To  her,  tliis  was  a  glimpse  at 
full-fledged  evils  hitherto  undreamed  of.  She  could 
not  share  the  sense  of  humor  that  permitted  him  to  enjoy 
the  friendly  sarcasms  with  which  he  found  himself 
describing  matters  of  daily  contact. 

"It  seems  strange  that  only  Americans  gamble," 
Helen  interposed. 

"  You  must  not  suppose,**  continued  Morley  Sterling, 
charmed  by  his  attentive  listener  into  further  revela- 
tions and  comments,  "you  must  not  suppose  that 
speculation  began  only  with  the  advent  of  the  American 
Stock  Exchange.  Nearly  a  century  before,  stock- 
gambhng  of  the  wildest  kind  held  sway.  The  collapse 
of  two  gigantic  corporation  bubbles  —  the  South  Sea 
Company  in  England  and  John  Law's  Mississippi 
Company  in  Prance  —  caused  the  first  great  panic.  That 
was  from  1720  to  '24.  About  two  years  afterward  the 
Paris  Bourse  was  founded,  an  institution  similar  to 
our  Exchange.  So  wild  and  general  was  this  early 
speculation  that  these  lines  were  set  to  a  popular  tune 
and  sung  everywhere  on  the  streets  of  Paris: 

''On  Monday  I  bought  share  on  share; 
On  Tuesday  I  was  a  millionaire; 
On  Wednesday  took  a  grand  abode; 
On  Thursdi^  in  my  carriage  rode; 
On  Friday  drove  to  the  opera  ball; 
On  Saturday  came  to  the. pauper's  halL*  * 


•  Scr«no  S.  Fntt,  **The  Wok  of  Wall  Street.'*    Copyrifbt,  1903,  bf  D.  Appletoft  *  Co.* 
New  York. 
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"All  these  disasters  were  followed  by  stringent  laws 
passed  by  the  English  Parliament,  making  stock- 
jobbing a  criminal  offense  with  severe  penalties. 
These  laws  were  also  effective  in  the  Colonies,  and 
perhaps  accounted  in  some  measure  for  the  fact  that 
the  volume  of  pure  speculation  of  the  wild  sort,  com- 
pared to  the  genuine  transactions,  was  very  small  here 
until  after  the  Civil  War.  In  fact,  only  in  comparatively 
recent  years  have  the  business  of  Wall  Street  and  its 
methods  furnished  safe  means  for  enticing  the  public 
into  the  speculation  game  wholesale,  with  the  certainty 
that  the  public  would  lose  their  money  and  the  opera- 
tors get  it.  Until  then,  the  future  of  the  Street  was  in 
doubt,  and  its  transactions  attracted  comparatively 
little  attention." 

"But  when  this  wild  speculation  began  here,  why 
was  nothing  done  to  stop  it?"  asked  Miss  Morton. 

"Evidently,  Helen  dear,  your  successful  financiering 
will  be  confined  to  placing  money  where  it  'will  do  the 
most  good,"  answered  Sterling,  frankly  amused.  But  he 
sobered  instantly  as  he  noted  her  involuntary  shrinking. 

"  You  can  do  that  better  than  I,"  he  Continued  gently, 
"for  you  sweeten  your  charity  with  a  personal  interest 
and  sympathy  which  my  business  training  unfits  me 
to  give.  I  deem  myself  fortunate  to  so  easily  fill  my 
coffers  for  your  wise  use.  There  shall  never  lack  the 
golden  means  for  you  to  be  Lady  Bountiful." 

Be  waited  for  wotds  she  could  not  speak.  Then, 
satisfied  with  her  restored  self-possession  he  reiriem- 
bered  her  question. 
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"  Doubtless  there  would  have  been  great  difficulty  in 
establishing  such  speculation  here  had  there  been  less 
brains  behind  it.  Men  pause  to  consider  before 
denouncing  a  thing  of  personal  profit,  even  when  they 
see  it  as  an  evil.  And  you  must  remember  that  the 
power  and  influence  of  Wall  Street  have  always  reached 
much  farther  than  has  a  perfect  comprehension  of  it. 
Speculation  of  the  sort  I  mean  was  a  thing  of  gradual 
development,  so  that  it  was  safely  hedged  from  inter- 
ference before  the  country  knew  just  what  it  was 
protecting.  During  the  period  when  the  Street  con- 
fined itself  to  what  is  called  Intimate  operations,  it 
obtmned  from  the  courts  sweeping  decisions  upholding 
the  legality  of  those  transactions  and  methods  by  which 
alone  it  is  possible  for  it  to  thrive  and  dominate.  The 
courts  had  taken  high  and  strong  ground  in  sustaining 
the  anti-lottery  statutes  and  other  anti-gambling  laws, 
on  the  score  of  public  policy.  They  held  that  gambling 
caused  mental  excitement  and  unsteadied  men  for  the 
conduct  of  business  affairs,  tempting  them  to  violate 
trusts  and  confidence,  to  use  money  not  their  own  in 
their  e£Forts  to  accelerate  their  arrival  at  riches;  in 
short,  that  gambling  was  taking  money  without  giving 
an  equivalent  in  value.  Therefore,  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  where  people  could  gamble  was 
adjudged  a  public  nuisance  to  be  abated,  a  crime  to 
be  punished." 

**Then  why  doesn't  that  apply  to  Wall  Street  gam- 
bling?" Helen  cried,  in  hot  pursuit  of  what  seemed  to 
her  an  injustice. 
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"It  is  amusing/'  replied  Sterling,  "in  view  of  these 
decisions,  that  Wall  Street  in  one  month  now  indulges 
in  more  gambling  speculation,  takes  more  money 
without  giving  an  equivalent  in  value,  causes  more 
mental  excitement,  unsteadies  more  men,  tempts  more 
betrayals  of  trusts,  causes  more  resultant  misery  and 
crime,  than  all  the  gambling  games  and  lotteries  which 
have  existed  since  the  morning  stars  first  sang  together. 
But  legal  decisions  were  secured  before  the  true  char- 
acter of  Wall  Street  developed  for  public  understand- 
ing, before  the  game  became  so  swift;  and  these  will 
now  stand  as  precedents,  to  guide  and  shackle  future 
courts.  To  one  on  the  inside  of  Wall  Street,  the  recent 
newspaper  furor  over  the  loss  of  a  considerable  sum 
by  one  man  who  was  steered  against  a  crooked  game 
of  faro  in  this  city  is  laughable." 

"The  courts  should  change  their  decisions  or  be 
abolished,"  Helen  exclaimed  vehemently.  "  Our  gov- 
ernment established  the  courts  and  made  the  laws.  Are 
our  creatures  beyond  our  control?" 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  revolutionist,"  he  answered, 
smiling.  Then,  for  her  diversion,  he  told  her  the  story 
of  Barney  Bailey  as  his  father  had  told  it  to  him. 

All  this  was  as  a  revelation  to  Helen  Morton,  a  revela- 
tion not  only  of  financial  methods  but  of  Sterling  him- 
self as  well.  That  these  should  be  the  "  off-duty  senti- 
ments" of  a  man  who  daily  used  the  very  methods  he 
described  with  such  apparently  keen  appreciation  of 
their  unfairness,  their  injustice,  seemed  too  great  a 
contrndictioQ, 
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Her  first  impulse  had  been  to  unsparingly  condemn 
him  for  his  self-confessed  financial  trickery.  But,  as  he 
talked  on,  there  crept  into  her  mind  a  doubt  of  her  own 
ability  to  judge  him  fairly  without  further  evidence. 
Only  as  to  their  personal  relations  could  she  pronounce 
sentence,  and  she  determined  to  silently  wait  and  watch 
until  she  might  surely  know  the  real  nature  of  the  man 
whose  wife  she  had  promised  to  become.  Her  regard 
for  him  was  not  as  a  drifting  chip  at  the  mercy  of  every 
chance  current. 

'^How  can  Christians  do  such  things?  How  can 
any  one  do  them  ?  How  is  it  possible  for  Morley  to  do, 
to  approve,  or  even  to  excuse  them  ?"  thought  she. 

Yes,  it  was  strange  that  these  should  be  Morley 
Sterling's  preceptions  of  the  tools  of  his  own  ambition. 
He  was  distinctly  a  child  of  the  Street.  The  potent 
laws  of  both  heredity  and  environment  had  conspired 
to  make  him  the  most  perfect  representative  of  that 
type.  During  business  hours,  none  of  these  sentiments 
could  have  found  lodging  in  his  thought,  for  then  he 
was  unchangeable  as  the  Sphinx  and  regarded  the 
results  of  his  manipulations  as  inevitable.  Even  now 
he  did  not  realize  that  he  was  voicing  a  perfect  char- 
acterization of  his  business  self.  Had  this  occurred 
to  him,  he  would  have  kept  silent  in  a  matter  which 
must  affect  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  one  being  in 
whose  eyes  he  desired  to  appear  as  the  embodiment  of 
goodness  and  honor.  But,  half  unconsciously,  he 
assumed  that  she  would  see  with  the  same  eyes,  that 
she  was  controlled  bv  ideas  like  his  own. 
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Being  himself  a  part  of  it,  he  could  not  realize  that 
this  is  the  fatal  mistake  of  Wall  Street  —  this  inability 
to  put  itself  in  the  place  of  those  outside.  To  men  of 
the  Street,  it  is  a  never-ending  wonder  why  there  should 
be  such  a  rapidly  rising  tide  of  prejudice  against  Wall 
Street  and  the  Money  Power  it  so  completely  controls 
and  steadily  directs.  They  forget  that  they  are  in  a 
republic  where  their  all,  in  the  final  analysis,  rests  upon 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  They 
forget  that  it  is  possible  to  push  a  patient  people  to  the 
point  where  endurance  will  cease  to  be  considered  a 
virtue  or  the  evidence  of  national  sanity.  They  forget 
that  the  retribution  may  be  complete  and  terrible. 
They  are  constantly  in  the  midst  of  so  many  evidences 
of  the  overmastering  power  of  money  applied  without 
scruple  and  in  unlimited  quantities,  that  they  fancy  that 
to  increase  their  power  and  security  they  have  but  to 
increase  their  wealth.  The  ever-increasing  average  of 
intelligence  of  the  people  is  diminished  and  the  value 
and  power  of  wealth  enhanced  to  their  eyes  by  the  ratio 
of  distances.  In  reality,  all  this  is  but  a  rope  of  sand 
to  be  blown  away,  a  breastwork  of  dry  straw  to  be 
consumed,  by  organized  public  opinion  with  the  ballot- 
box  as  a  mighty  engine  for  vengeance  and  destruction. 

"But  there  is  the  Constitution!"    they  exclaim. 

With  zealous  idolatry  they  worship  this  ark  of  safety, 
these  men  of  Wall  Street,  as  a  means  of  conveying  their 
ill-gotten  vested  interests  through  the  tempests  of  agita- 
tion and  over  the  turbulent  tide  of  the  people's  angry 
passions  to  an  Ararat  of  security  and  idle  happiness. 
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They  seem  strangely  ignorant  or  thoughless  of  the  real 
truth  that  their  supposed  ark  is  not  the  Constitution, 
but  a  frail  plank  floating  uncertainly  upon  the  ocean 
of  humanity  and  likely  to  be  wrecked  and  sunk  to  the 
lowest  depths  at  any  moment  by  ooUision  with  a 
simple  amendment  to  that  giant  of  power,  that  faithful 
and  eflfective  servant  and  instrument  of  the  people — 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"But  the  courts  will  protect  us!"  they  confidently 
assert. 

Yet  they  can  not  take  final  refuge  behind  the  courts, 
for  these  too  are  the  servants  of  the  people  who  created 
them;  sometimes  erring,  sometimes  following  almighty 
precedent  away  from  duty,  but  themselves  amenable  to 
law;  for  they  are  bound  and  sworn  to  interpret  and 
decide  every  legislative  enactment  and  constitutional 
amendment  strictly  according  to  the  intent  of  the 
legislative  body.  And  the  people  elect  the  legislative 
body  and  reelect  it  every  two  years! 

Thus,  after  all,  the  inordinate  fortunes;  the  vaunted 
and  confident  power  of  concentrated  wealth;  the 
ambitions  of  men  who  are  trying  to  seize  upon  and 
control  banks  and  institutions,  using  the  deposited 
savings  of  eighty-five  millions  of  people  for  their  own 
purposes,  the  billions  invested  industrially,  the  rail- 
roads; the  very  machinery  of  Wall  Street  itself  so  per- 
fectly adjusted  to  despoil  the  public,  are  all  impotent 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  or  will  be  so  the  moment 
the  people  decide  in  earnest  to  grapple  with  the 
situation,  and  to  force  the  adoption  of  the  golden  rule 
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in  business  (or  something  recognizably  akin  to  it)  as 
the  only  means  of  preserving  their  rights  and  liberties 
and  insuring  the  continued  life  of  our  republic. 

The  people  certainly  have  displayed  great  wisdom 
in  not  thrusting  the  golden  rule  into  Wall  Street  prac- 
tise under  present  conditions.  Had  they  done  so,  it 
would  long  ago  have  been  "benevolently  assimilated" 
by  the  trusted  officers  and  directors,  melted  and  hid- 
den with  the  gold  reserves,  or  put  into  solution  and 
diluted  iato  a  billion  shares  to  be  syndicated,  under- 
written, and  converted  into  real  money  by  being  duly 
listed,  and  unloaded  upon  the  people  through  the  agency 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  aided  and  abetted  by  the  banking 
fraternity  which,  with  honorable  exceptions,  is  ever 
ready  to  solemnly  certify  as  " safe  and  sane"  and  "con- 
servative" anything  that  is  "Ksted"  by  the  Wall  Street 
monstrosity  of  which  they  are  the  pliant  tails  to  be 
wagged  and  tentacles  to  sustain. 

"  Why  don't  the  people  let  Wall  Street  alone  ?  What 
makes  them  gamble  in  its  securities?"  Miss  Morton 
asked  of  Sterling. 

"  Because  Wall  Street  has  its  commercial  drummers 
the  same  as  other  business  organizations,  only  we  call 
them  tips.  Tips  get  the  business.  They  are  the  closers. 
And  those  paid  to  circulate  market  tips  are  the  cappers, 
the  bunco-steerers,  who  round  up  the  purchasers*  Specu- 
ulation  would  be  cut  in  half,  but  for  these  irresponsible, 
indefinite,  unreliable,  yet  all-persuasive  tips.  A  man 
getting  a  tip,  even  from  a  stranger,  will  hug  it  passion- 
ately as  he  dives  into  his  jeans  for  his  money.  He  invests 
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as  promptly  on  this  waif  'hunch'  as  though  betting  on 
the  sure  thing  at  three-card  monte,when  he  supposes  the 
dealer  does  not  see  the  confederate  (posing  as  another 
innocent  player)  mark  the  winning  card  by  slyly  turning 
up  its  corner  and  then  win  several  bets.  The  attention 
of  the  excited  victim  is  diverted  by  this  success,  and  he 
fails  to  see  the  dealer,  as  he  leap-frogs  the  cards  back 
and  forth,  deftly  turn  down  the  corner  of  the  marked 
card  and  turn  up  the  comer  of  a  blank.  The  victim 
bets  and  loses.  But,  he  thinks  he  has  been  careless  or 
made  some  mistake,  so  he  bets  again  with  like  results. 
And  when  the  dealer,  and  his  co-conspirators,  think 
the  man's  pile  exhausted,  they  decamp  before  the  other 
realizes  that  he  simply  has  bought  a  little  knowledge  of 
the  other  fellow's  game.  Just  so  with  the  man  who 
yields  to  the  seductive  tip,  always  put  into  circulation 
to  induce  the  public  to  take  the  losing  side  of  the  trade. 
A  stray 'tip  covertly  launched  (which  may  have  come 
through  many  mouths,  changed  in  form  and  substance 
each  time  repeated)  will  so  stimulate  a  man's  imagina- 
tion and  excite  his  cupidity  that,  even  after  he  has  lost 
his  money  on  it,  he  will  hunt  out  and  thank  the  one 
who  gave  it,  begging  for  another  'straight  tip.'  A  market 
tip  will  make  more  kinds  of  a  'durn'  fool  of  the 
man  using  it  than  any  other  agency  except  a  trifling 
maiden." 

Quite  unconsciously.  Sterling  with  his  last  words 
strengthened  Miss  Morton's  resolve  to  hold  her  judg- 
ment of  him  in  abeyance.  Certainly  she  would  never 
give  him  cause  to  think  her  a  '^  trifling  maiden"  deliber- 
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ately  making  a  "'durn  fool"  of  him.  But  this  did  not 
divert  her  attention  from  his  absorbing  exposition  of 
Wall  Street,  as  he  continued. 

''  Many  effective  means  are  used  to  accomplish  what 
the  boys  call  a 'killing'  in  stocks,  quite  aside  from  pass- 
ing dividends  and  defaulting  interest  and  circulating 
tips.  Tales  of  impending  disaster  are  printed  in  the 
papers  as  news,  though  often  paid  for  at  so  much  per 
line.  Or  sometimes  the  independent  and  patriotic 
owners  of  these  molders  of  public  sentiment  are  let  in 
on  the  'short*  side  of  the  market  just  before  the 
inevitable  drop  which  such  articles  are  sure  to  cause. 
But  by  far  the  most  powerful  and  dominating  means 
of  dropping  quotation  prices  on  a  given  stock  is  to 
withdraw  the  pool  support  of  it. " 

"A  pool!  What  is  a  pool,  Morley?"  was  Helen's 
query.  Most  of  the  W^all  Street  idioms  were  explained 
by  their  context,  as  Sterling  used  them.  But  this  one 
puzzled  her. 

"Every  large  issue  of  securities  is  managed  and  con- 
trolled by  a  group  of  big  financiers  acting  in  concert," 
he  answered.  "  And  this  is  called  a  pool.  One  of  their 
number  is  designated  to  manage  the  transaction,  although 
he  frequently  consults  the  others.  This  leaves  the 
others  free  to  manage  pools  of  other  stocks.  In  what 
is  called  a  'blind  pool'  only  the  manager,  to  whose 
discretion  the  others  trust,  knows  the  manipulations 
to  be  practised  with  the  money  of  pool.  Of  course  pool 
arrangements  are  kept  secret.  Not  even  the  brokers 
who  execute  the  orders  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange 
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know  whether  quotation  prices  on  a  given  stock  are 
that  day  to  be  boosted  to  the  swallows'  nests  under  the 
eaves,  or  dropped  into  the  coal  cellar.  Nor  do  they  know 
who  shapes  the  game  they  work,  nor  who  own  the  pools 
they  serve  and  enrich,  for  they  receive  their  orders  by 
circuitous  routes." 

""  Is  not  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  effec- 
tive in  Wall  Street  as  elsewhere?"  Helen  interrupted: 
"  As  you  tell  it,  the  purchasers  in  this  game  of  finance 
seem  nothing  but  puppets." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Sterling,  "supply  and  demand  are 
supposed,  the  world  over,  to  be  the  only  infallible  and 
omnipotent  regulators  of  prices.  But  they  are  put  in 
complete  suspense  by  the  power  of  these  pools.  So 
vast  have  their  combined  resources  become,  so  perfect 
is  the  cooperating  machinery  for  working  their  will, 
that  it  is  believed  in  Wall  Street  that  they  could  easily 
suspend  the  law  of  gravity.  And  they  would  do  so, 
substituting  their  own  will  as  the  universal  magnet, 
were  they  certain  other  worlds  are  peopled  with  beings 
willing  to  exchange  their  material  possessions  for  the 
immaterial  delights  of  watching  the  fluctuations  of  a 
celestial  stock  market.  To  capitalize  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  Venus,  bind  them  together  into  a  holding  company 
or  trust,  and  dilute  them  with  the  Milky  Way,  would  be 
(with  the  aid  of  the  incorporation  laws  of  New  Jersey) 
mere  child's  play  for  the  financiers  of  the  pools.  And 
Avithin  a  month  they  would  so  illuminate  and  glorify 
this  phantom  of  their  creative  genius  with  the  wonderful 
colors  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  (incorporated)  that  all 
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the  departed  souls  since  the  dawn  of  man  would  be 
chasing  it  through  space  as  the  New  Jerusalem." 

This  was  too  much  for  Helen  Morton,  shocked  and 
pained  though  she  was,  and  she  burst  into  hearty 
laughter.  Sterling  joined  her,  pleased  with  his  own  wit 
and  with  her  as  an  intelligent  and  absorbed  auditor. 

"Now,  dearest  Helen,*'  he  explained,  "it  is  because 
I  control  the  men  who  control  all  these  pools,  that  I 
speak  with  such  perfect  confidence  as  to  what  will 
happen  in  the  realm  of  rapid  finance  to-morrow.  There- 
fore, although  in  your  sweet  presence  I  desire  to  appear 
with  becoming  modesty,  I  can  not  tell  you  the  whole 
truth,  the  essential  facts  about  Wall  Street  as  it  is  to-day, 
without  adding  one  thing  more:  I  am  its  rruiater.^* 

"O  Morley!"  she  half  sighed.  "It  all  seems  so 
strange,  so  unreal,  so  terrifying." 


Chapter  IV 
IN  WHICH  JOHN  HAYS    APPEARS 

Startled  by  a  woman's  sharp  scream  and  a  violent 
clatter  of  horse's  hoofs  on  the  macadamized  state  road 
a  short  distance  ahead  and  above^  John  Hays  hastened 
his  steps  along  the  footpath,  where  he  had  been  quietly 
strolling  and  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  trees  among 
which  it  ran,  in  the  direction  of  the  rapidly  approaching 
sound. 

As  he  sprang  out  from  the  bush,  over  a  long  pile  of 
broken  stone  left  by  road-builders  and  into  the  high- 
way, he  saw  a  horse,  ridden  by  a  young  woman,  gal- 
loping madly  down  the  turnpike  directly  toward  him 
and  not  thirty  feet  away.  Instantly  realizing  the  situ- 
ation, he  braced  himself  for  an  effort  to  seize  the  bridle 
of  the  frenzied  animal.  At  this  point  the  road  made  a 
very  sharp  turn;  and  this  fact,  or  fright  at  Hays' 
sudden  appearance,  caused  the  horse  to  shy  violently 
as  it  bolted  onward. 

John  Hays  missed  the  bridle,  but  he  held  in  his  arms 
the  rider  who  had  been  completely  unhorsed  by  the 
sudden  swerving  of  the  animal,  and  would  have  been 
dashed  upon  the  rocks  and  injured,  if  not  killed,  but 
for  his  providential  appearance  and  quick  action.  She 
was  trembling  violently,  and  for  an  instant  he  held  her 
in  his  strong  arms,  concerned  only  for  her  safety. 

"Are  you  hurt?" 
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"No,  only  scared  to  death,"  she  replied.  Then, 
with  a  keen  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  her  words,  she 
laughed. 

Reassured,  Hays  set  her  on  her  feet,  retaining  his 
clasp  on  both  her  arms  to  steady  her  for  the  moment, 
and  with  this  advantage  for  close  inspection,  his  mind 
freed  from  anxiety,  he  first  realized  what  a  beautiful 
and  womanly  creature  he  had  had  the  good  fortune 
to  rescue.  She  was  rapidly  regaining  her  composure, 
and  looking  him  frankly  in  the  face  she  tried  to 
express  her  gratitude. 

"I  thank  you,  sir,  with  all  my  heart,"  she  said,  her 
eyes  eloquently  supporting  her  words.  "My  pony 
was  frightened  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  auto- 
mobile which  passed  us  at  full  speed  higher  up  the 
mountain  at  the  turn  of  the  road  where  the  view  is 
obscured  by  thick  bushes  and  trees  on  either  side.  I 
can  hardly  blame  poor  Trixie,  for  I  was  frightened 
too  lest  they  run  us  down.  But  I  would  have  been  all 
right  and  would  have  kept  the  pony  under  control  had 
not  the  reins  broken  with  my  sudden  pull  upon  them. 
After  that  I  was  only  trjning  to  hang  on  and  ride  it  out. 
I  can  not  tell  you  how  thankful  I  am  to  you  for  my 
escape  unhurt." 

By  this  time  she  was  standing  without  help,  her 
breath  still  coming  quickly,  but  she  was  quite  as  self- 
possessed  as  though  her  hair  were  not  badly  tumbled 
or  her  hat  tilted  jauntily  over  one  ear.  Now  she  put  up 
her  hands  to  straighten  them.  Hays  smiled  down  at  her, 
his  appreciation  utterly  devoid  of  offense,  as  he  replied : 
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"As  the  thing  came  out  so  well,  I  must  confess  it  is 
di£Scult  for  me  to  honestly  r^ret  that  it  happened.  It 
is  seldom  I  get  a  chance  to  so  fortunately  help  someone 
else,  and  thus  confer  such  pleasure  upon  myself.  And 
under  the  circumstances,  I  shall  ask  the  privilege  of 
seeing  you  safely  to  your  door,  wherever  that  may  be." 

He  was  returning  the  frankness  of  her  big,  wide- 
open  eyes  with  an  expression  equally  candid,  but  she 
accepted  the  genuine  friendliness  of  his  words. 

**  You  are  certainly  thoughtful  as  well  as  courageous. 
I  accept  your  escort,  not  because  I  need  your  assbtance, 
for  the  distance  is  short,  but  because  it  will  give  my 
father  the  opportunity  of  personally  thanking  you." 

A  look  of  dismay  met  her  last  words.  "Really," 
he  protested,  "you  tempt  me  not  to  go.  I  did  very 
little,  only  what  any  man  would  have  done,  and  earned 
no  thanks,  surely  not  so  much  as  you  have  yourself 
already  so  generously  bestowed." 

"Oh,  but  now  I  insist,"  she  smiled  back  at  him, 
turning  up  the  road  with  an  imperative  little  gesture 
which  brought  him  willingly  to  her  side.  "  My  father 
is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Morton,  of  the  Episcopal 
church  in  New  York,"  introducing  herself.  "Only 
to-day  we  came  to  our  smnmer  cottage  yonder,  on 
the  slope  of  Storm  King.  You  mU  like  our  outlook 
over  the  Hudson  in  one  direction  and  down  into  this 
beautiful  Orange  County  valley  in  the  other.  To  me 
there  is  no  place  along  the  river  more  lovely  than  the 
vicinity  pf  Cornwall-on-Hudson.  And  I  am  so  fond 
of  riding  along  the  wooded  roads  winding  over  these 
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slopes  that  I  could  not  wait.  Why,  do  you  know  my 
father?*'  She  had  glanced  up  to  his  face  and  its  ex- 
pression prompted  the  query. 

"  No,  but  the  discovery  that  he  is  your  father  gives 
me  added  pleasure.  While  I  have  no  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  I  have  a  profound  admiration  for  his 
great  abilities  and  high  qualities.  Twice  I  have  heard 
him  speak,  and  was  charmed  by  his  manner  and 
thoughts  and  impressed  by  his  high  courage.  If  I  may 
be  allowed — my  name  is  Hays,  John  Hays." 

She  had  listened  to  his  praise  of  her  father  with 
evident  delight,  but  at  the  announcement  of  his  own 
name  she  stopped  short  in  surprise. 

"Senator  Hays?" 

"No,  just  plain  John  Hays,"  was  his  smiling 
reply. 

"  But  the  papers  recently  have  said  that  a  John  Hays 
had  been  appointed  United  States  Senator  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
one  of  the  senators  from  New  York.  And  really," 
with  an  air  of  closer  scrutiny,  "you  certainly  do 
resemble  the  published  pictures  of  the  new  senator. " 

"  Yes,  the  Governor  so  honored  me,  but  I  have  not 
yet  taken  my  seat  and  will  not  for  some  time;  so  I 
prefer  to  be  called  just  plain  John  Hays.  Titles  have 
very  little  attraction  for  me,  but  after  taking  the  oath 
of  office  I  suppose  I  shall  never  be  able  to  escape  the 
handle 'Senator'." 

For  the  first  time.  Miss  Morton  showed  a  faint 
trace  of  embarrassment.     But  they  were  nearing  the 
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cottage  and  a  noise  behind  them  attracted  their  atten- 
tion and  relieved  her.  Someone  was  leading  her  pony 
home;  and  upon  his  overtaking  them  he  explained 
that  he  had  found  it  grazing  by  the  roadside  near  the 
second  turn  beyond  where  she  had  been  thrown. 
He  had  noticed  the  side-saddle  and  broken  reins  and 
feared  an  accident  had  occured;  so,  after  examining 
the  hoof-prints  for  some  indication  of  direction,  he 
had  started  with  the  pony  up  the  road  to  find  its  owner. 
Miss  Morton  thanked  him  for  his  kindness  and  invited 
him  to  accompany  her  to  the  cottage  that  her  father 
might  thank  and  reward  him.    But  he  shook  his  head. 

"Begging  your  sweet  pardon.  Miss,"  he  said,  his 
speech  rich  in  the  brogue  of  Old  Ireland,  "but  up 
here  in  the  country  there  is  no  sarvice  we  can  do  for  a 
lady  which  requires  even  thanks  —  let  alone  a  reward. 
Your  own  sweet  smile  overpays  me,  but  I  don't  sup- 
pose the  gintleman  here  would  let  me  give  you  back 
your  change.  They  do  tell  me  that  down  in  the  city, 
when  a  lady  is  knod^ed  down  by  wan  of  them  divil- 
may-carc  wagons  like  the  red  wan  that  ran  up  the  hill 
a  bit  ago,  part  of  the  people  are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry 
to  help  her  up  and  the  rest  won't  do  it  unless  she  looks 
in  her  purse  for  a  tip  at  least  the  size  of  a  drink." 

His  broad  smile  permitted  their  laughter  at  this  sally, 
and  Miss  Morton  apologized  prettily  for  her  sugges- 
tion of  reward,  while  Mr.  Hays  added  an  appreciative 
word  as  he  took  the  pony  by  the  bridle.  The  Irishman 
still  modestly  declined  to  go  on  to  the  cottage,  so  after 
both  had  cordially  shaken  his  hand  he  departed  down 
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the  turnpike  toward  the  village.     Miss  Morton  was 
still  smiling,  but  her  tone  was  thoughtful  as  she  said: 

"' That  was  a  splendid  sentiment!  The  rarest  gems 
are  often  found  in  unpretentious  settings.  Don't  you 
think  that  such  unexpected  discoveries  are  the  delights 
of  life;  that  they  give  one  confidence  in  the  average 
goodness  of  the  people,  or  rather  the  goodness  of  the 
average  people?  I  shall  soon  begin  thanking  Trixie 
for  running  away,  for  see  all  the  pleasure  I  would  have 
missed  had  she  kept  on  as  a  well-behaved  pony  should.'' 

**Yes  indeed.  Miss  Morton,  that  was  a  rare  gem  of 
both  wit  and  wisdom.  We  have  to  come  into  the 
country  and  small  towns  and  get  among  the  plain  people 
to  be  certain  of  finding  disinterestedness,  and  gen- 
erosity in  its  unadulterated  state.  So  much  of  diy  Uf e 
is  morally  insipid  or  filled  with  sordid  finandalism; 
its  swift  pace  causes  the  mind  to  red  and  keeps  one's 
nerves  keyed  to  high  C.  I  just  have  to  run  away  from 
it  occasionally  to  get  back  into  normal  condition. 
Yet  Bobbie  Burns  was  right  *a  man's  a  man  for  —  a' 
that,'  and  one  finds  refreshing  examples  of  the  finest 
manhood  in  the  city  as  wdl  as  country.  There  is  one 
such  I  know  in  New  York  who  has  come  through 
experiences  which  would  have  hopelessly  warped  a  man 
of  less  fine  metal.  His  name  is  Dick  — "  but  the 
approach  of  Dr.  Morton,  who  had  seen  them  from 
his  chair  on  the  veranda,  interrupted  his  words. 

"  Father,  this  is  Mr.  John  Hays  who  has  just  rescued 
me  from  serious  injury  and  perhaps  saved  my  life. 
He  refuses  to  be  called  Senator  Hays  at  present." 
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His  daughter's  disheveled  appearance  had  warned 
Dr.  Morton  of  some  accident,  and  the  warmth  of  his 
hand-dasp  spoke  more  eloquently  than  could  words  of 
his  deep  appreciation  to  Hays.  After  the  first  greetings 
were  over  Helen  Morton  recounted  all  the  particulars, 
even  to  the  recovery  of  her  pony  by  the  kindly  Irish- 
man. The  deigyman  could  not  repress  tears  as  he 
realized  the  narrow  escape  of  his  beloved  and  only 
daughter,  nor  suffidently  thank  her  rescuer.  But  Hays 
protested  that  he  had  done  little,  however  fortunate  the 
result;  and  raising  his  hat  he  bade  them  good  after- 
noon and  was  about  to  depart,  when  Miss  Morton's 
exdamation  obliged  him  to  pause. 

"Why,  Senator  —  Mr.  Hays,  surely  you  are  not 
going  so  soon!" 

Her  father  took  up  the  cue.  "Pardon  me.  Honey, 
so  confused  was  I  by  the  news  of  your  experience  that 
I  quite  f oigot  the  demands  and  pleasiu^  of  hospitality. 
Mr.  Hays,  I  ask  your  pardon  also,  and  I  earnestly  hope 
you  will  not  hasten  away.  Unless  you  have  some  press- 
ing engagement  elsewhere,  I  insist  upon  your  remaining 
to  dinner  and  for  the  evening.  This  afternoon's 
occurence  has  surely  swept  away  all  formalities." 

"Yes,  do  stay,  Mr.  Hays,"  Helen  added  entreat- 
ingly.  "  I  so  much  want  you  to  meet  my  brother  Charles. 
He  will  arrive  from  New  York  this  evening  by  the  Mary 
Powdl.  He  could  not  leave  the  bank,  where  he  is 
employed,  to  come  with  us  on  the  yacht  which  a  friend 
kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  this  morning.  He  is  a 
jolly  fdlow  and  my  favorite,  is  Charles.    My  mother 
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will  soon  return,  too,  and  she  would  not  easily  for- 
give us  were  we  to  let  you  go  now." 

The  invitation  was  a  genuine  pleajsure  to  John  Hays, 
for  he  was  strongly  attracted  by  both  the  clergyman 
and  his  charming  daughter;  and  their  words  and 
manner  convinced  him  that  he  would  find  the  family 
circle  one  of  rare  and  intimate  friendship  within  itself 
and  of  delightful  cordiality  to  him  as  its  guest.  So  he 
accepted  without  further  protest. 

'"I  have  no  engagement.  When  o£f  for  an  outing, 
I  try  to  avoid  fonnal  engagements  and  chase  my 
wandering  inclination  over  these  beautiful  mountain 
slopes,  through  the  forests  and  out  among  the  country 
folk  of  whom  our  friend  the  Irishman  is  a  pleasing 
example.  This  is  the  time  of  my  periodical  mental 
intoxication.  In  town  and  at  business,  you  know,  one 
is  apt  to  indulge  in  such  excessive  mental  sobriety. 
My  first  sixteen  years  were  spent  on  the  farm  where  I 
was  bom  in  Illinois,  near  the  Mississippi,  so  you  can 
well  understand  how  I  long  occasionally  to  get  back 
to  the  purity  of  nature.  Boy-like,  in  those  early  days 
I  longed  quite  as  much  for  the  great  city  with  its  mys- 
teries and  excitement,  until  I  deemed  myself  a  martyr 
as  I  worked  doing  the  chores  mornings  and  nights 
which  chased  each  other  so  swiftly  and  with  such  per- 
sistent regularity  as  almost  to  excite  my  hatred;  and 
the  alternate  intervals  of  country  school  and  sleep 
were  little  better.  There  was  little  time  for  play.  In 
winter  the  wood  had  to  be  sawed  in  the  wood  lot  and 
split  in  the  shed.  In  sununer,  there  were  hoeing,  and 
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cultivating,  and  weeding.  Yes,  weeding!  My  back 
aches  yet  at  thought  of  the  old  onion  patch  where  with 
thumb  and  finger  I  pulled  weeds  from  between  the 
little  sprouting  onion  shoots.  How  I  hated  onions 
in  those  days !  Even  now  my  eyes  smart  at  the  memory 
of  their  pungency  and  the  flying  drops  of  juice  as  we 
peeled  them  for  market.  But  recollection  is  playing 
me  a  trick,  inducing  forgetfulhess  of  the  present  as  it 
conjures  up  the  past.  As  I  said,  I  have  no  engagement 
But  does  not  Miss  Morton  need  rest  to  recover  from 
her  shock?" 

**Oh  I  have  already  recovered,"  she  assured  him, 
with  the  smile  of  a  young  woman  of  healthy  nerves. 
'"In  fact  I  was  not  much  shocked,  only  scared.  You 
really  must  stay." 

""As  a  private  in  the  ranks,  I  am  never  guilty  of 
insubordination  to  a  superior  officer.  Miss  Morton, 
you  command,  I  obey.  And  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
meet  your  mother  and  your  brother." 

In  high  good  humor,  they  all  entered  the  beautiful 
little  libraiy  of  the  cottage,  its  wide  windows  looking 
out  upon  one  of  the  most  restful  views  in  America. 
Then,  Mrs.  Morton  returning  from  her  drive  with 
friends  soon  after  the  acdd^it,  and  its  happy  outcome, 
was  retold.  With  gracious  tact,  she  conveyed  to  their 
guest  her  heartfelt  gratitude  for  his  service  without 
mftVing  it  an  embarrassing  burden  to  him;  and  for 
this  Hays  was  keenly  appreciative. 

As  for  Mrs.  Morton,  she  made  no  eflPort  to  conceal 
her  frank  liking  for  this  man  whose  personal  appearance 
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and  manner  as  well  as  his  earnest  and  entertaining 
ccmversation  bespoke  a  quality  of  mind  and  a  moral 
cleanliness  which  strongly  appealed  to  her.  She  could 
not  catalogue  him  as  handsome.  He  was  tall  and  angular, 
with  more  grace  of  manner  than  of  movement.  Bather 
heavy  hair,  neither  dark  nor  light,  surmounted  a  high 
square  forehead;  and  the  eyes  were  deep  set  yet  wide 
open,  with  power  to  change  instantly  from  an  expres* 
sion  of  entertaining  kindliness  to  one  of  most  keen  and 
searching  alertness;  eyes  which  later  the  Mortons 
were  to  see  flame  with  power  and  chain  attention  while 
his  words  cut  deep  and  sure  like  a  suigeon*s  knife 
into  the  cancerous  growths  that  threatened  the  nation's 
life.  And  with  a  mother's  premonition,  Mrs.  Morton 
noted  the  striking  yet  pleasing  contrast  between  the 
stranger  and  her  daughter  whose  soft,  clear,  dark 
complexion  and  wealth  of  darker  hair  coiled  in  a  fashion 
that  gave  her  rather  small  yet  perfectly  proportioned 
form  a  sweet  dignity  which  plainly  impressed  John 
Hays  as  completing  a  picture  of  rarest  loveliness. 
Yet  the  approbation  was  tinged  with  fear  lest  the 
happiness  of  one  or  of  both  be  at  stake;  for  the  mother 
knew  Helen  had  pledged  herself  to  Morley  Sterling 
and  would  not  lightly  regard  her  promise. 

But  all  unwitting  of  such  fancies.  Dr.  Morton  and 
Helen  were  enjoying  the  company  of  their  guest,  his 
earnest  words,  uttered  in  clear  tones  by  a  rich,  strong 
voice,  coming  with  the  directness  of  a  rifle  shot  yet 
muffled  in  a  deferential  frankness  impossible  to 
describe  or  resist.    His  laugh  was  hearty  and  distinctly 
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contagious.  His  many  stories  and  their  incidents 
fascinated  them;  yet  when  the  conversation  turned  to 
serious  subjects,  as  it  frequently  did,  his  manner 
changed  from  retiring  modesty  to  that  of  self-poise, 
candor,  and  confidence.  By  turns  he  was  a  persuasive 
and  irresistible  pleader  or  a  thunderbolt  of  wrath  and 
overwhelming  denunciation.  Plainly,  he  was  a  bom 
fighter,  ever  enlisted  by  a  cause  which  won  his  full 
judgment  and  sjmipathies,  and  possessed  of  a  grim 
determination  and  persistency  tempered  by  coolness 
and  winning  tact  which  would  insure  success.  He 
would  always  fight  fairly,  even  generously,  but  woe 
to  the  adversary  whom  he  detected  in  treachery  or 
duplicity. 

Since  he  had  graduated  from  a  western  university, 
most  of  Hays'  contests  had  been  in  the  practise  of  his 
profession.  His  attainments  as  a  lawyer  and  pleader 
had  won  for  him  a  general  recognition  by  members 
of  the  New  York  bar;  and  the  recent  death  of  a  senior 
member  had  put  him  at  the  head  of  a  prominent  law- 
firm  of  the  metropolis.  Ten  years  before,  he  had  aban- 
doned a  moderate  practiwse  in  a  small  town  in  his  native 
state  for  a  place  in  this  firm  upon  the  invitation  of 
another  member  who  had  been  Hays'  friend  and 
admirer  while  they  were  together  in  a  law  school.  His 
small  junior  interest  in  this  firm  had  paid  much  more 
than  his  former  practise,  but  not  enough  to  enable  him 
to  accumulate  much  of  a  fortune.  Now,  with  the 
senior  interest,  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  a  generous 
income,  when  the  governor's  unexpected  appointment 
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:;alled  him  from  professional  to  pubfic  life.  At  first 
be  was  strongly  inclined  to  reject  the  senatorship.  He 
had  neither  held,  nor  desired  public  oflSce.  Many  of 
the  modern  political  methods  he  could  not  honestly 
endorse  or  excuse.  It  caused  him  wonderment  to  see 
good  men — men  who  could  not  be  induced  into  question- 
able practises  in  their  private  business — enter  with 
zeal  into  political  conspiracies,  supplying  money  leading 
to  the  wholesale  buying  of  votes  in  a  way  to  constitute 
them  accessories-before-the-fact,  if  nothing  more,  in 
crimes  of  which  the  penalty  is  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  for  a  term  of  years.  He  knew  that  party  necessity 
was  the  usual  justification;  but  he  felt  that  a  party  was 
robbed  of  half  its  power  and  usefulness  when  its  leaders 
were  conscious,  while  making  and  executing  laws,  that 
they  had  been  guilty  parties  to  the  law's  violation  or 
that  they  were  the  political  "fence"  to  receive  and 
disburse  stolen  goods. 

As  to  the  bought-and-paid-for  voters.  Hays  consid- 
ered them  the  lesser  sinners.  They  were  tempted, 
their  necessities  often  taken  advantage  of,  by  men  of 
deliberately  sordid  motives  and  selfish  purposes.  They 
reasoned  that  those  who  were  to  get  the  offices  must 
expect  to  profit  far  beyond  their  salaries  else  they  would 
not  be  willing  to  pay  so  much  money  to  get  elected  or 
that  the  candidates  must  be  passing  around  the  money 
of  some  corporation  which  was  to  get  a  benefit.  And 
why  should  not  the  voters  get  a  share  while  it  was  going  ? 
Thus  they  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  moralities  involved, 
of  the  ultimate  danger  to  the  republic.    The  ignorant 
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money-bought  voters  Hays  considered  as  less  menacing 
to  the  nation's  health  than  the  men  who  succumbed 
to  the  more  skilfully  proffered  and  less  detectable  bribes 
of  privili^e  or  opportunity. 

Hays  had  learned  that  in  laige  sections,  especially 
in  certain  localities  of  the  State  of  New  York  the  lists 
of  '"floaters,"  as  the  purchasables  were  called,  had 
increased  until  they  comprised  nearly  one-third  the 
total  vote;  and  that  this  condition  was  almost  as  bad 
in  the  country  districts  as  in  cities  and  towns.  Even 
men  in  comfortable  circumstances  were  now  paid  a  few 
dollars  regularly  to  get  them  to  vote  their  own  party 
ticket.  And  Hays  could  not  see  why  such  persons 
should  not  be  disfranchised  and  thus  prevented  from 
prostituting  the  most  precious  emblem  of  citizenship. 
His  concern  was  great  as  to  what  would  happen  to  the 
country  if  half  its  people  became  willing  to  carry  their 
citizenship  to  the  auction-block  and  sell  it  into  slavery 
to  corporate  greed  and  avarice  where  it  would  be  made 
to  earn  a  hundred  times  its  purchase  price  by  way  of 
l^slative  immunities  and  public  franchises.  He  was 
aware  of  the  practise  of  party  committees  and  their 
agents  who  hire  one  voter  to  get  another  to  "vote 
right"  and  in  turn  hire  him  to  induce  still  another — 
and  so  on  through  the  "floater"  list;  and  this  practise 
he  considered  rank  bribery,  not  even  an  evasion  of  the 
law.  As  well  might  one  seek  to  pay  each  alderman  a 
big  fee  for  inducing  some  other  alderman  to  vote  for 
a  denred  corporate  franchise,  then  virtuously  plead 
"not  guilty"  of  bribery  because  he  had  paid  no  man 
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directly  for  his  own  vote.  It  seemed  one  thing  to  spend 
money  to  best  the  opposite  party  in  honest  fear  that 
its  policies  would  injure  the  country,  but  quite  another 
for  a  rich  candidate,  or  his  wealthy  personal  or  cor- 
porate friends,  to  go  into  the  primaries  of  his  own  party 
and  pay  out  large  sums  to  defeat  equally  worthy  but 
less  wealthy  candidates  for  the  nomination.  Hays 
held  that  the  constituents  of  a  party  were  entitled  to 
unhampered  choice  of  its  candidates;  that  a  candidate 
might  justly  present  his  qualifications  for  the  office 
he  sought,  and  that  only  on  such  grounds  should  he  be 
chosen. 

But  the  more  he  had  enumerated  the  fundamental 
evils  and  dangers  menacing  society  and  the  republic 
through  uncontrolled  abuses  arising  from  the  country's 
rapid  growth  and  its  immense  industries  and  institu- 
tions, the  more  had  the  Governor  urged  them  as  the 
very  reasons  why  Hays  should  sacrifice  his  business 
interests  and  personal  inclinations  to  respond  to  this 
call  of  duty  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  protection 
of  thdr  republic,  that  for  these  reasons  the  Governor 
had  made  the  appointment. 

There  had  been  a  great  scramble  for  the  senatorship 
from  the  moment  the  vacancy  occurred.  Among 
the  aspirants  were  several  prominent  poHticians,  and 
two  millionaires  of  potent  influence  in  finance  and 
business.  The  Governor  had  endeared  himself  to  the 
people  but  had  antagonized  some  powerful  interests  by 
honestly  serving  the  welfare  of  his  state  in  exposing 
certain  financial  and  business  conditions  of  the  most 
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distressing  and  reprehensible  character^  and  in  laying 
the  foundations  for  correction  of  abuses.  Thus  he 
had  attained  great  popularity.  Many  thought  he 
would  delay  the  senatorial  appointment,  expecting  a 
legislative  election;  but  although  he  believed  the  legisla- 
ture would  elect  him  if  given  the  chance,  he  also  realized 
that  the  state  was  entitled  to  full  representation  in  the 
interim,  that  the  republic  had  the  right  to  the  voice  and 
vote  of  a  full  quota  of  members  in  each  house  of  Con- 
gress; and  should  he  deny  those  rights,  he  considered 
that  he  would  be  violating  his  oath  to  the  people  of  his 
state  and  committing  moral  treason  to  his  country. 
To  gratify  his  own  pride  and  ambition  at  such  expense 
would  be  an  exhibition  of  illegal  official  power,  as 
inexcusable  as  it  was  selfish  and  sordid.  It  did  not 
take  the  Governor  long  to  banish  this  temptation. 

But  he  was  confronted  with  a  further  difficulty. 
Great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  from  all  parts  of 
the  state  in  favor  of  the  various  candidates.  Politicians 
told  the  Governor  that  he  owed  his  own  election  to 
them,  that  consideration  was  due  to  their  wishes  in  the 
matter  of  this  senatorial  appointment.  But  the  Grov- 
ernor  knew  that  the  party  had  owed  its  success  in  the 
last  election  to  the  use  of  his  name.  He  did  not  doubt 
that  these  politicians  had  performed  great  service  for 
their  party,  but  he  also  knew  that  they  had  made  the 
party  machinery  serve  them  financially.  He  expected 
they  would  attempt  to  wreck  his  political  future  should 
he  oppose  them,  but  he  knew  that  the  locks  of  the 
political  bosses  had  been  shorn,  that  their  power  had 
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departed;  and  he  argued  that,  were  the  people  of  their 
free  choice  to  reject  him  at  future  elections,  it  would 
be  because  he  had  failed  to  serve  them  faithfully.  He 
beUeved  that  the  people  would  soon  demand,  receive, 
and  retain  a  direct  voice  and  control  over  their  legis- 
lature and  officials,  with  the  opportunity  for  a  majority 
of  the  citizenship  of  the  state  to  at  any  time  and  on 
any  subject  command  its  will  respecting  the  legislative 
acts  or  omissions  of  its  servants;  thus  in  lai^e  measure 
reheving  the  service  promptly  of  dishonest  or  inefficient 
public  officials.  He  reaUzed  that  the  man  in  the  White 
House  had  awakened  the  people  both  to  their  wrongs 
and  to  their  power  for  righting  them ;  that  thence  for- 
ward poUticians  could  best  serve  themselves  only  by 
faithfully  and  loyally  serving  the  people  in  advancing 
their  welfare  and  the  highest  good  of  the  repubUc. 
It  took  no  great  foresight  to  perceive  that,  once  started 
on  this  path,  the  talents  and  olevemess  of  these  same 
politicians  would  be  a  general  blessing  to  themselves 
and  their  country;  would  entitle  them  to  rank  as 
statesmen;  would  make  their  own  advancement  merited 
and  inevitable. 

It  seemed  to  the  Governor  that  pubUc  officials  should 
be  made  continuously  responsible  to,  instead  of  inde- 
pendent of,  the  people;  that  otherwise  they  would 
continue  bartering  the  most  valuable  privil^es  in  their 
keeping  for  long  terms,  or  in  perpetuity  and  without 
consideration  to  the  people  or  safeguarding  restrictions. 
He  believed  that  no  man  should  sit  as  a  member  of  any 
legislative  body,  whether  of  village,  city,  state  or  country. 
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except  while  he  held  the  confidence  and  represented 
the  will  of  a  majority  of  his  electors;  that  if  he  did»  he 
violated  the  implied  constitution  upon  which  the  repub- 
lic rests  and  without  which  it  could  not  long  survive. 
So  the  Governor  felt  that  he  could  not  honestly  bestow 
the  people's  offices  of  power  as  rewards  for  party  <5«rv- 
ice  upon  those  whom  the  people  would  of  choice 
repudiate. 

Of  the  two  wealthy  aspirants  for  the  senatorship, 
one  had  made  and  was  still  making  large  amounts 
of  money  from  huge  enterprises  which  investigation 
had  disclosed  as  violating  the  laws  of  the  land  by  seek- 
ing and  obtaining  illegal  rebates  from  railroads,  and 
by  eliminating  or  strangling  competition  in  interstate 
commerce,  thus  conspiring  to  extort  more  money  from 
the  people  through  high  prices.  This,  by  law,  was  a 
crime  with  severe  penalties,  and  indictments  had  been 
returned  or  threatened.  This  candidate  had  been  one 
of  the  chief  oiganizers  of  these  criminal  conspiracies 
during  the  very  time  when  laws  prohibiting  such 
practises  were  in  force;  and  he  had  been  a  party  to 
open  and  clandestine  efforts  to  induce  Congress  to 
repeal  those  laws  or  to  nullify  them  with  vicious  amend- 
ments, looking  toward  vast  benefits  to  his  enterprises, 
and  to  himself,  and  the  immunity  of  all  concerned  in 
his  past  offenses.  To  appoint  this  man  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  where  less  than  fifty  votes  absolutely  control 
all  legislation  for  the  good  or  iU  of  the  whole  United 
States,  would  seem  like  putting  him  on  the  jury  to 
decide  his  own  case. 
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The  other  millionaire  candidate  was  Morley  Sterling. 
True»  his  name  was  in  no  way  made  public.  But  a 
greater  fight  was  made  for  him  than  for  all  the  others 
combined.  Pressure  of  the  most  potent  and  impera- 
tive kind,  even  from  high  l^slativc  and  executive 
circles  at  Washington,  was  brought  to  bear  directly 
upon  the  Governor  through  trusted  messengers  he  knew 
to  be  genuine.  It  seemed  as  if  the  entire  banking  and 
financial  power  of  the  country  were  behind  the  demand 
for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Sterling.  But  so  stealthily 
did  it  work  that  not  a  line  was  published  in  the  news- 
papers on  the  subject.  Railroad  presidents  sent  their 
most  prominent  and  persuasive  attorneys  to  visit  the 
Governor  in  the  interests  of  Mr.  Sterling.  A  nation- 
wide movement  seemed  oi^anized  for  some  reason  to 
secure  his  appointment.  In  fact,  it  was  overdone.  It 
was  plain  to  the  Governor  that  there  must  be  some  great 
purpose  back  of  so  tremendous  an  effort,  and  he  could 
not  believe  it  patriotic.  Yet  not  once  had  there  been 
conveyed  the  least  hint  that  all  this  powerful  aid  had 
been  invoked  by  Mr.  Sterling  himself — instead  it  was 
made  to  appear  spontaneous.  The  Governor  realized 
that  a  subtle  compliment  had  been  paid  him  by  the 
absence  of  the  slightest  hint  at  money  offers,  for  the 
men  seeking  Sterling's  appointment  had  unlimited 
resources  which  had  been  freely  and  effectively  used 
in  political  matters  of  less  importance.  But  all  knew 
him  to  be  incorruptible,  should  he  recognize  a  bribe; 
therefore,  the  inducements  offered  him  were  of  a  more 
enticing  nature.    He  was  offered  the  vice-presidential 
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nomination.  The  possibility  of  a  presidential  nomina- 
tion even  was  hinted  at  by  those  he  knew  to  have  great 
power  in  national  conventions.  But  these  efforts  to 
stir  his  ambitions  no  more  interested  him  than  would 
the  antics  of  a  wooden  jumping-jack  pulled  by  a  string. 

To  all  appearances.  Sterling  himself  was  quite  indif- 
ferent in  the  matter.  Nevertheless,  the  Governor 
knew  he  was  not.  He  considered  Morley  Sterling  in 
every  way  personally  qualified  for  the  position.  He 
had  met  and  admired  the  financier  and  knew  his 
great  abilities  and  influence.  This  appointment  would 
have  been  a  personal  pleasure  to  the  Governor.  But 
he  believed  that  in  Congress  there  was  to  be  a  great 
battle  for  questionable  currency  l^slation  and  over 
the  demand  of  great  associated  banking  enterprises 
aided  by  powerful  money  and  corporate  interests,  to 
have  the  people's  government  turn  over  to  a  private 
syndicate,  in  the  form  of  a  privately  owned  govern- 
ment bank  and  otherwise,  control  of  the  currency  of 
of  the  coimtry  with  the  right  to  expand  or  contract 
the  volume  of  the  money  ad  libitum  —  money  which  tlie 
people  must  have;  practically  an  "underwriting''  of 
the  republic  for  private  gain. 

The  Governor  did  not  beleive  that  Mr.  Sterling 
intended  resigning  the  presidency  of  a  large  national 
bank  which  he  held  or  his  directorships  in  scores 
of  railroads,  banks,  express  companies,  insurance  com- 
panies and  other  institutions,  nor  selling  liis  stocks 
and  bonds  therof ,  for  the  honor  of  a  United  States 
aenatorahip  with  a  salary  of  a  few  thousand  dollars 
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a  year;  and  should  he  not  do  so.  Sterling  would 
be  certain  to  find  himself  iu  a  position  most  embar- 
rassing to  an  honest  man.  His  banks,  associates, 
and  friends  would  be  benefited  or  disappointed  by 
the  financial  legislation  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
help  decide.  He  himself  would  gi'eatly  profit  by  it  were 
it  adopted.  Also,  he  must  vote  upon  the  interests  of 
the  people  involved  in  the  many  suggestions  of  the 
President's  message  —  rebates,  trusts,  regulation  of 
huge  corporations,  income  and  inheritance  tax,  limita- 
tion of  swollen  fortunes;  in  fact,  every  point  of  con- 
test between  public  good  and  private  greed.  And  all 
these  matters  must  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  his  per- 
sonal financial  interests  as  well  as  those  of  his  business 
associates.  The  criminal  statutes  of  the  United  States 
expressly  prohibit  members  of  Congress  from  being 
interested  in  anything  affected  or  benefited  by  the  dis- 
charge of  their  official  duties.  Distinguished  sena- 
tors and  representatives  had  been  imprisoned  for  such 
offense.  Had  the  Governor  any  right  to  appoint 
Sterling  to  the  senatorship  ?  By  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  was  not  he  prohibited  from  thus  jeopardizing 
both  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  welfare  of  the 
man? 

It  was  no  light  task  for  the  Governor  to  decide  against 
Sterling's  appointment.  In  doing  so,  he  must  stand 
alone  with  his  faith  in  the  people's  judgment;  he 
must  select  a  competent  and  available  man,  with  no 
such  probable  embarrassments  and  entanglements, 
from  among  those  who  hadmade   no  figth  for    the 
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appointment  And  to  the  amazement  of  the  entire  coun- 
try, the  chagrin  of  the  politicians^  the  vexation  and  dis- 
appointment of  the  financial  and  corporate  interests, 
the  Grovernor  appointed  John  Hays»  a  comparatively 
obscure  and  unknown  lawyer,  without  his  knowledge 
or  consent,  knowing  him  to  be  an  honest  man. 

Then  almost  everybody  in  the  United  States  was 
asking:  "Who  is  Hays?" 


Chafteb  V 
CHARLES  MORTON 

**Mr.  Hays,  this  is  my  brother,  Charles  Morton: 
Charles,  Mr.  Hays  will  soon  be  better  known  as  Senator 
Hays,  although  he  declines  the  honor  at  present.  Today 
he  caught  me  like  a  pitched  ball  when  my  pony  ran  away| 
and  threw  me  at  the  turn  of  the  mountain  road.  It  isj 
difficult  to  say  for  how  great  an  escape  I  am  indebted 
to  him." 

It  was  with  evident  pride  that  Helen  Mortonj 
thus  introduced  her  only  brother  whom  she  hadj 
already  called  her  favorite.  And  his  instant  con-l 
cem  for  her  welfare,  as  she  informed  him  of  thej 
acddent,  proved  his  warm  affection  for  her.  Helen'sj 
recital  was  vivid  and  amusing,  but  the  young  man| 
turned  to  Mr.  Hays  with  a  grave  face  and  shaken 
voice. 

^'Mr.  Hays,"  he  said,  *'I  can  not  tell  you  how  much 
I  appreciate  your  quick  wit  and  brave  act.  Sister,  here, 
is  the  apple  of  my  eye.  I  wish  all  the  automobileiA 
were  at  the  bottom  of  kingdom-come.  When  some 
crazy  Indian  of  a  kid,  with  more  money  than  brains 
and  more  impertinence  than  either,  becomes  posses! 
of  an  auto,  he  at  once  considers  the  highways  of  th( 
people  as  his  private  race-track  and  the  public 
trespassers,  and  he  proceeds  to  develop  Empire  Stal 
Express  speed,  wholly  indifferent  to  any  consequen< 
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to  others,  and  only  half  realizing  that  he  is  also  jeopar- 
dizing his  own  precious  neck.  Never,  Mr.  Hays,  have 
I  consciously  done  any  man  an  injuiy  —  I  am  a  law- 
abiding  citizen;  but  if  any  man  should  recklessly  and 
seriously  injure  my  little  sister,  I  believie  I  should  kill 
him.  It  would  make  me  a  crazy  anarchist,  ready  to 
fight  the  entire  automobile  creation." 

It  is  impossible  for  printed  words  to  convey  the 
increasing  vehemence  of  his  speech.  And  under  the 
impulse  of  his  hot  Southern  blood  which  roused  answer- 
ing fire  in  his  Virginian  mother's  eyes,  he  stood,  with 
fists  clenched  and  shoulders  back,  pouring  forth  this 
torrent  of  fiery  words. 

*'What  do  these  idiots  care  for  a  fine  for  exceeding 
the  speed  limit  ?  Ten  dollars  —  a  hundred  —  five 
hundred;  it  is  nothing  to  them.  They  would  spend 
that  amount  at  any  time  for  a  moment  of  the  wild 
intoxication  excessive  speed  gives  them.  They  should 
be  locked  up  like  other  dangerous  lunatics.  Why, 
anyone,  man,  woman,  or  child,  is  likely  to  be  caught 
in  one  of  their  whirlwinds.  Every  person  traversing 
the  streets  and  highways  is  in  constant  and  deadly 
peril.  Oh,  the  recklessness  of  the  general  auto  fra- 
ternity is  driving  the  entire  country  to  profanity.  I'd 
swear  now  myself,  only  I  know  it  would  make  Sister 
feel  bad." 

His  last  words  were  in  response  to  a  gentle  touch 

upon  his  arm;  and  as  he  paused  to  smile  down  at  her. 

Miss  Morton  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  stood 

'  a-tiptoe  to  plant  a  kiss  squarely  upon  his  mouth.    It 
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was  indeed  a  pretty  Kving  picture  which  Mr.  Hays 
looked  upon  at  that  moment,  one  long  to  be  remem* 
bered;  and  later,  in  a  time  when  he  needed  its  inspira- 
tion, it  recurred  to  his  mind  and  strengthened  him  for 
a  contest  of  overwhelming  importance  to  them  all. 

All  the  formalities  of  greeting  had  been  brushed  aside 
by  the  recounting  of  the  accident  and  the  intensity 
of  its  effect  upon  Charles.  But  now  Mr.  Hays  extended 
his  hand  with  a  renewed  desire,  saying: 

"Mr.  Morton,  I  am  more  than  glad  to  know  you. 
Your  sister  has  told  me  you  are  her  favorite,  and  that 
was  sufficient  to  interest  me;  but  now  I  see  that  I 
failed  to  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  the  fact. 
I  share  your  sentiment  and  indignation,  but  I  would 
not  kill  the  miscreant.  I  would  let  the  law  execute  its 
just  penalties.  Yet  I  agree  with  you  that  these  should 
be  made  more  adequate.  We  can  not  commit  to  pri- 
vate hands  the  power  over  life  and  death  in  a  civilized 
community.  Passion,  and  insufficient  investigation  or 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  might  put  in  jeopardy  the 
innocent,  even  more  than  the  reckless  automobile' 
speeding  does  now.  None  of  us  would  be  safe  were 
the  blind  rule  of  impassioned  mobs  substituted  for 
impartial  courts  and  orderly  government.  It  is  to  the 
legislature  we  must  appeal,  and  be  more  vigilant  in 
electing  officials  —  choosing  only  those  actuated  by 
duty.  It  may  do  little  good  to  petition,  so  long  as  public 
servants  are  elected  for  fixed  terms  and  made  inde- 
pendent of  the  popular  will  during  their  incumbency. 
The  people  must  put  boots  on  their  petitions  —  must 
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adopt  some  plan  for  dischaigiiig  public  servants  who 
can  not  or  will  not  properiy  perform  the  services  for 
which  they  are  employed  and  paid.  The  law  should 
provide  imprisonment  for  all  oath-boimd  officials 
who  either  refuse  or  n^lect  to  enforce  the  laws.  They 
should  be  compelled  to  do  their  dufy." 

Charles  had  become  thoughtful.  '"I  reckon  you  are 
right,  Mr.  Hays/'  he  said,  '*but  the  reckless  disregard 
of  the  law  by  those  who  consider  themselves  superior 
to  common  mortals  will  work  its  effect  in  breeding  the 
same  spirit  in  their  so-called  inferiors.  All  or  none 
must  be  required  to  obey  every  law.  The  kid-gloved 
aristocrat  who  evades  the  statutes  should  be  made  to 
taste  the  penalties  with  the  same  certainty  and  severity 
as  is  the  poor  man  who  steals  a  loaf  of  bread  for  his 
hungry  family  when  lack  of  employment  has  driven 
him  to  desperation.  In  fact,  were  I  a  judge,  I  should 
consider  the  relative  circumstances  and  temptations 
of  the  two;  I  might  reprimand  the  latter,  and  give  the 
former  the  limit.  Surely  punishment  should  be  ac- 
corded with  some  consideration  of  the  relative  intelli- 
gence and  provocation  of  the  parties,  some  thought  of 
their  moral  guilt.*' 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Charles,"  joined  in  Dr.  Morton, 
who  had  been  an  attentive  listener  to  the  conversa- 
tion. "  There  is  much  injustice  in  our  administrations, 
but  it  is  growing  less.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
humanity-wave  sweeping  over  the  country.  We  see 
plain  indication  of  this  in  the  general  criticisms  by  the 
public  press  of  things  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the 
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people.  Our  better  newspapers  and  periodicals  closely 
watch  and  reflect  public  sentiment  and  often  serve  as 
careful  investigators  to  present  evidence  pro  and  con. 
This  may  not  be  true  of  papers  in  which  the  news  and 
editorial  departments  are  dominated  by  the  business 
end — ^where  the  brain  is  directed  entirely  by  the  stom- 
ach. But  more  of  them  are  becoming  independent,  a 
splendid  educational  force»  performing  valuable  police 
duty  in  the  interests  of  the  nation.  With  all  our  keen 
sense  of  great  public  wrongs,  some  growing  danger- 
ously, we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  on  the  whole 
there  is  steady  improvement.  We  are  of  the  people 
and  we  can  trust  the  people,  but  we  must  do  our  part 
in  seeing  that  they  are  not  politically  chloroformed  and 
made  the  victims  of  individual  or  corporate  buiglary. 
What  is  it,  my  dear  ?  Have  I  started  preaching  out 
of  church?"  The  closing  words  were  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Morton,  who  stood  evidently  awaiting  a  pause. 
The  others  joined  in  her  merry  laugh  as  she 
replied: 

"No,  indeed!  But  the  'feast  of  reason'  is  not  the 
only  kind  prepared  for  us  this  evening.  Dinner  was 
announced  some  moments  ago,  and  I  detected  a  signal 
of  distress  in  Janet's  face  when  she  peeped  in  through 
the  portieres  just  now.  James  would  not  so  unbend 
his  butler's  dignity  were  we  to  delay  till  the  soup  was 
quite  cold;  but  Janet  is  serving  in  his  place  here  in 
the  cottage,  and  she  is  not  yet  accustomed  to  our  ab- 
sorbing pre-dinner  discussions.  Mr.  Hays,  my  daughter 
will  show  you  your  place  at  our  table  —  and  we  hope 
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this  will  be  only  the  first  of  many  times  that  yoa  will 
occupy  it/* 

With  a  happy  informality  they  gathered  abont  the 
simple  yet  perfectly  appointed  board.  They  did  not 
again  return  to  serious  subjects,  and  every  one  took 
part  in  the  gay  and  unaffected  dinner  chat. 

As  Mr.  Hays  looked  across  the  table  at  Charles 
Morton  and  watched  the  play  of  his  buoyant  spirits, 
he  felt  himself  drawn  toward  the  young  fellow  by  the 
kinship  of  true  manhood.  The  face  was  handsome, 
with  open,  confiding  eyes  which  seemed  incapable  of 
suspicion  or  distrust.  The  lines  of  the  mouth  indicated 
that  he  might  be  easily  led  by  one  in  whom  he  had  un- 
shaken confidence.  That  he  was  honest  —  honest  in 
every  fiber  of  his  being  —  Mr.  Hays  could  plainly  see. 
Indeed,  it  would  surprise  and  pain  Charles  were  he 
to  discover  that  any  one  of  those  with  whom  he  came 
into  close  contact,  in  business  or  socially,  lacked  an 
equally  generous  and  upright  nature. 

Thus  far  in  his  business  life,  Charles  Morton  had 
been  fortunate  enough  never  to  have  had  occasion  to 
suspect  any  one.  His  position  in  the  great  National 
Trust  Bank  was  not  in  the  suspicion  department.  As 
yet  he  was  only  one  of  the  bookkeepers.  True,  he  was 
also  entered  as  a  director;  but  in  this  he  served  simply 
as  an  innocent  dummy  for  an  important  personage, 
Morley  Sterling,  who  had  chosen  him  for  his  honesty 
and  unsuspicious  nature  and  put  him  there  to  unques- 
tioningly  follow  his  directions.  This  Morton  did 
implidily.     These  instructions  always  came  through 
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the  cashier,  who  had  explained  at  the  time  of  the  book- 
keeper's election  to  the  board  of  directors  that  the  duties 
he  had  to  perform  were  only  foimal,  that  he  was  put 
in  temporarily  as  a  convenience  until  the  right  man  of 
prominence  developed  to  fill  the  place.  Being  always 
at  hand,  Morton  was  usually  called  upon  by  the  cashier 
as  one  of  the  directors  who  must  sign  and  make  oath 
to  reports  called  for  by  the  United  States  Controller 
of  the  Currency  showing  the  condition  of  the  bank. 
And  he  had  so  executed  one  of  these  reports  before 
leaving  for  Comwall-on-Hudson,  this  being  one  of 
the  reasons  why  he  had  been  delayed  and  could  not 
accompany  the  others  on  the  yacht  that  morning.  His 
vacation  had  come  as  an  unexpected  pleasure  at  this 
time,  and  he  looked  forward  eagerly  to  spending  it 
with  Helen  among  the  hills. 

The  reports  to  the  Controller  were  prepared  by 
the  cashier  and  presented  ready  for  signature;  and  it 
was  the  duty  of  young  Morton  as  director  to  examine 
and  make  oath  as  to  their  accuracy.  But  the  cashier 
had  explained  that  such  reports  were  a  mere  formality, 
that  all  he  need  do  was  to  execute  them,  so  the  ''di- 
rector" took  his  superior's  instructions  and  signed  the 
reports  without  reading  them.  How  could  he,  a  book- 
keeper given  only  a  subordinate's  privileges  and  with 
so  brief  a  business  experience,  know  or  learn  the  truth 
of  the  mass  of  figures  with  summaries  gleaned  from 
loans  and  hundreds  of  various  kinds  of  securities  total- 
ing nearly  sixty  million  dollars?  In  fact,  it  never 
occurred  to  him  that  he  had  any  right  to  inquire  into 
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those  matters.  He  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
distinguished  and  influential  gentleman  who  for  twenty- 
five  years  had  been  prominent  in  church  and  dvic 
afPairs  while  cashier  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
respected  financial  institutions  in  the  country »  a  bank 
which  was  a  United  States  depository  and  often  enjoyed 
the  use  of  millions  of  government  funds  for  which  it 
paid  nothing  —  but  which  it  loaned  back  to  the  people 
(the  real  owners)  at  six  per  cent,  or  as  "call  loans"  to 
Wall  Street  operators  at  from  two  to  one  hundred 
per  cent,  to  be  used  in  fleecing  the  people  of  their  further 
wealth.  It  carried  the  reserve  deposits  of  scores  of 
other  great  banks  over  the  land  which  had  collected 
the  small  deposits  of  the  people  into  huge  aggregate 
funds  of  which  portions  went  to  swell  the  totals  placed 
handily  to  be  the  prey  of  ^  Wall  Street. 

But  Charles  Morton,  though  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and 
well  informed  on  general  matters  and  on  the  details  of 
his  department  in  the  bank,  like  most  other  people 
knew  little  of  the  complicated  and  intricate  matters  of 
banking  and  finance,  or  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
wealth  of  the  people  is  collected  as  deposits  (paying 
little  if  any  interest)  and  in  large  measure  diverted 
from  the  places  where  deposited  and  often  used  by 
those  who  would  be  loath  to  make  public  just  what 
they  do  with  the  people's  money.  So  Morton  did  as 
he  was  told  by  his  superior  officers,  proud  to  be  known 
as  associated  with  them  and  connected  with  this  honored 
institution.  And  this  conscious  int^rity  was  evi- 
denced in  his  face  to  the  eyes  of  John  Hays  this  evening 
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in  the  cottage  on  the  slope  of  Storm  King.  They 
had  finished  dinner  and  wandered  out  to  the  moonlit 
veranda. 

"  Do  you  know,  "  Charles  was  saying,  "  I  delight  to 
get  out  of  the  hot,  noisy  city  into  the  country.  The 
pure  air,  the  sweet  odors,  the  flowers,  the  birds,  the 
trees  —  all  nature  seems  a  veritable  paradise  for  the 
enjoyment  of  man.  School's  out  when  I  Siei  up  here! 
And  I  intend  to  revel  in  it  for  the  next  two  weeks.  I 
am  sorry,  Mr.  Hays,  that  your  vacation  is  up  to-mor- 
row. We  could  have  many  a  fine  tramp  together. 
I  know  every  inch  of  the  mountains  and  the  country 
hereabouts  and  like  to  do  it  afoot.  Then  the  people  up 
here  are  so  cordial  and  informal;  it's  a  relief  after 
the  dty." 

"1i  I  did  not  have  an  important  suit  irrevocably 
set  for  trial  Monday  morning,  I  would  remain  any- 
way. There  are  many  things  to  induce  me  to  do  so," 
answered  Hays,  studiously  avoiding  any  look  at  Miss 
Morton  which  might  betray  that  she  was  a  potent  in- 
ducement, '^but  there  are  some  preparations  I  must 
make.  Perhaps  I  can  run  up  for  over  Sunday  next 
week.  You  and  I  would  surely  find  kindred  delights 
in  nature.  I  too  love  the  country,"  he  continued 
thoughtfully.  ''As  a  boy,  I  considered  it  as  medicine 
and  very  bitter  to  the  taste.  I  failed  to  appreciate  its 
blessings  until  I  lost  them.  I  had  no  chances  to  make 
comparisons  then,  and  that  is  the  way  to  discover  the 
value  of  our  true  pleasures.  For  the  moment  I  lost 
myself  before  dinner,"  with  a  sudden  smile  in  Helen'^ 
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direction,  ""and  came  very  near  imposing  reminis- 
cences upon  your  sister  and  father." 

"Indeed,"  protested  Helen,  "you  did  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Reminiscences  are  my  delight  —  the  only 
intoxicating  brand  I  drink.  Father  ^U  tell  you  that 
I  still  drive  him  frantic  begging  for  stories  of  'when  I 
was  a  boy';  and  he  was  a  country  boy  too  —  or,  at 
least,  he  prefers  to  claim  the  honor,  though  he  never  Uved 
oh  a  farm.  You  see,  your  stories  will  be  of  a  new  variety, 
so  do  tell  us  some.  Were  onions  and  wood-piles  the 
only  interesting  things  on  your  farm  ?" 

"  Oh,  you're  in  for  it  now,  Mr.  Hays,"  laughed  Dr. 
Morton.  "  And  if  only  you  will  consent,  we  will  install 
you  as  chief  story-teller.  Then  perhaps  this  grown- 
up little  girl  of  mine  will  let  me  give  more  time  to  my 
sermons.  Stories  well-nigh  usurped  the  place  of  dolls 
with  her,  and  the  personally  told  tales  held  first  place 
over  the  printed  ones.  Longfellow's  'Twilight  Hour' 
became  a  reality  in  our  household  and  proved  too  dear 
a  habit  to  be  broken  as  our  children  grew  older." 

"And  this  is  the  hour,  Mr.  Hays,"  added  Mrs. 
Morton.  But  her  face  was  grave  as  she  watched  from 
the  shadows  near  her  husband's  chair. 

"Onions  and  wood-piles  sound  good!"  exclaimed 
Charles.  "Evidently  you  have  found  favor.  Fire 
ahead." 

"The  realities  seemed  so  far  from  entertaining  that 
I  fear  even  the  distance  of  years  must  fail  to  lend 
enchantment  to  their  recital,"  returned  Hays.  Then  he 
broke  into  reminiscent  laughter.    "I  do  remember  a 
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dty  chap  who  bought  the  thirty  acres  across  the  road 
from  our  old  farm.  The  only  trees  on  it  were  a  dozen 
or  so  in  a  group  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  back  from 
the  house.  As  spring  approached,  he  resolved  on 
having  some  good  old-fashioned  maple-sugar.  He  had 
never  seen  a  sugar-bush,  but  he  had  heard  about  them 
—  chiefly  the  romantic  side  of  sugaring-off  and  candy- 
pulls.  He  decided  that  while  he  was  at  it  he  might  as 
well  make  enough  to  last  all  the  year  and  to  supply 
his  wife's  family  in  Chicago.  His  city-bred  wife  joined 
him  with  enthusiasm,  and  wrote  to  her  mother  asking 
how  much  maple-sugar  it  would  take  to  carry  them 
through  the  year,  saying  that  they  could  have  all 
they  wanted.  Five  barrels  were  thought  to  be  suffi- 
cient. Now  it  never  occurred  to  our  new  neighbors  to 
inquire  of  the  country  folks  about  the  matter.  In  fact, 
pride  would  probably  have  kept  them  from  exposing 
any  lack  of  agricultural  knowledge,  for  they  seemed 
to  think  themselves  a  little  superior  to  their  surround- 
ings. No,  they  had  a  better  source  of  information  than 
that.  Before  moving  into  the  country  to  try  and  better 
his  health,  which  was  neither  very  good  nor  very  bad, 
our  city  neighbor  had  thought  best  to  read  up  on  farm- 
ing, for  he  desired  to  be  a  scientific  farmer  and  thus 
realize  greater  profits.  He  had  been  strictly  raised  in 
the  school  of  profits.  Also  he  got,  by  aid  of  his  con- 
gressman, a  complete  set  of  all  available  reports  on 
agriculture.  Meantime,  he  had  moved  on  to  his  little 
farm.  And  in  due  time  our  postmaster  began  to  re- 
port the  arrival  of  numerous  parcels,  under  an  M.  C. 
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frank,  until  about  a  ton  of  documents  had  arrived  —  no 
two  alike,  but  all  of  which  served  to  strengthen  the 
opinion  of  the  neighborhood  that  the  new  arrivals 
must  come  from  families  of  wealth  and  influence.  Our 
would-be  agriculturist,  however,  seemed  to  regard  the 
apparently  endless  supply  of  reports  with  some  sur- 
prise; he  seemed  never  before  to  have  been  impressed 
with  the  profound  importance  of  the  subject,  and  it 
sharpened  his  resolve  to  be  the  best  of  sdentifie  farmers. 
All  the  winter  months  he  devoted  to  diligent  read- 
ing, getting  through  several  hundred  pounds  of  agri- 
cultural literature.  So,  when  he  decided  to  become  a 
formidable  rival  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  very  naturally 
he  began  to  search  for  bulletins  on  the  subject  of  maple- 
sugar.  It  took  him  nearly  a  week  to  overhaul  his  pam- 
phlets and  discover  those  he  desired.  They  proved  a 
valuable  compendium  and  he  undertook  to  follow  in- 
structions literally  tliat  he  might  make  no  mistake  and 
be  truly  scientific. 

^*You  may  be  sure  that  his  neighbors  kept  sharp 
eyes  wide  open,  but  he  preferred  to  keep  his  purpose 
secret  and  held  himself  aloof  from  us  common  folks. 
He  even  did  the  most  particular  work  himself.  Beside 
his  bam  he  had  masons  build  a  handsome  brick  arch 
exactly  according  to  illustrations,  five  feet  wide  by 
twenty  long,  over  which  to  set  the  sheet-iron  pans  to 
boil  down  the  maple  sap  into  sirup  and  thence  into 
sugar.  One  of  the  two  ten-foot  pans  he  bought  was 
set  just  six  and  one-half  inches  higher  than  the  other, 
so  that  the  product  might  be  drawn  from  one  into  the 
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other  by  a  siphon  when  it  arrived  at  a  certain  consist- 
ency. The  bottom  of  the  lower  pan  must  be  three  feet 
nine  inches  above  the  floor  of  the  arch,  on  which  five- 
foot  logs  of  wood  were  to  be  burned  as  fuel.  The  draft 
was  through  a  brick  chimney  at  the  rear  end  of  the 
arch;  the  bulletins  did  not  specify  the  height  of  this 
chimney,  so  he  made  it  the  same  height  as  the  house 
chimney.  The  maple-sugar  season  was  reported  to  be 
from  four  to  six  weeks  according  to  weather  condi- 
tions. So,  taking  five  as  the  average,  he  carefully 
computed  the  number  of  logs  required  for  that  length 
of  time.  This  took  half  his  grove,  but  his  hired  men 
cut  them  down  and  sawed  them  into  exactlv  five-foot 
lengths. 

"Then  be  boxed  each  of  the  remaining  trees  with 
a  slanting  gash  under  which  an  iron  spile  was  driven 
to  convey  the  sap  out  over  and  into  the  tin  bucket  hung 
on  a  spike  driven  into  the  tree  just  beneath.  Now  he 
was  ready  to  harvest  sweet  reward  for  all  his  trouble 
and  expense.  To  be  quite  ready,  he  built  a  big  fire 
in  the  arch,  using  several  of  the  logs,  but  also  stuffing 
in  a  lot  of  dry  straw  —  thereby  violating  the  bulletin 
instructions,  which  said  nothing  about  straw.  The 
heat  soon  ruined  the  empty  pans.  How  was  he  to 
know  that  the  pans  should  first  be  filled  with  liquid, 
when  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
did  not  say  so  ? 

"He  kept  going  to  the  grove,  but  was  puzzled  to  find 
no  sap  in  the  buckets,  which  he  had  expected  to  find 
easily  filled  every  few  minutes.     Again  he  consulted 
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his  sugar  compendium,  but  could  not  find  that  he  had 
made  the  slightest  scientific  error  unless  it  was  in  using 
the  straw.  Several  hundred  patty-pans  of  fancy 
designs  had  been  duly  greased  to  keep  the  sugar  from 
sticking,  and  were  spread  out  on  tables  ready  to  receive 
it;  for,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  his 
authority,  he  expected  to  be  able  to  sell  these  attractive 
sugar  units  in  the  swellest  market  at  the  highest  prices, 
in  addition  to  the  family  supply. 

"'His  dying  fire  was  again  replenished  with  logs  and 
straw,  without  reference  to  the  burnt  and  twisted  pans. 
Night  was  coming  on.  Again  he  started  toward  his 
grove  —  but  glancing  back  saw  his  bam  enveloped  in 
flames.  It  had  caught  fire  from  the  burning  fragments 
of  straw  flying  from  the  chimney  of  his  arch.  Nothing 
c*ould  save  the  barn.  And  for  the  first  time  he  realized 
how  reckless  he  had  been  to  start  a  farm  without  buy- 
ing and  installing  a  fire  department.  He  got  out  one  of 
his  two  teams;  the  other  burned,  together  with  his  cows, 
a  carriage,  wagons,  harnesses,  and  various  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  machinery  entirely  unadapted 
to  that  kind  of  place  —  enough  of  it  for  a  thousand- 
acre  prairie  farm.  His  sugar  experiment  had  already 
cost  him  about  three  hundred  dollars;  and  this  unin- 
sured fire  loss  brought  the  total  up  to  about  thirty- 
five  hundred. 

"Sight  of  a  fire  in  the  country  brings  men,  women, 
and  children  on  the  double-quick,  eager  to  win  against 
the  flames,  asking  no  compensation  save  victory;  and 
if  loss  be  unavoidable,  ready  hands  lead  the  unhoused 
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ones  to  neighboring  roof  *trees.  and  the  rescued  posses- 
sions lure  stored  in  garrets  and  barns  until  new  shelters 
can  be  built.  This  fire  of  our  wealthy  neighbor  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  thirty  or  forty  of  us  gath- 
ered around  him  asking  for  an  explanation  of  how 
it  had  started.  He  explained  what  he  had  done  —  and 
stood  puzzled  and  half  indignant  amidst  uproarious 
laughter  until  old  Deacon  Isaac  Bowers  exclaimed: 
*Ye  gol-damed  old  city  fool!  Every  one  o'  them  trees 
in  that  *air  grove  be  basswood." 

"  That's  a  good  one  on  us  city  chaps,*'  said  Charles, 
as  their  peals  of  laughter  died  away.  "  It  quite  proves 
the  truth  of  the  minstrel's  skit  about  the  fellow  who 
went  into  the  country  and  asked  to  see  the  cow  that 
gave  the  buttermilk  —  and  the  answer  of  the  other 
end-man,  *  What  would  a  cow  give  btii-^er-^mUk?* " 

Again  came  merry  laughter.  But  Dr.  Morton 
sobered  into  thoughtfulness.  '^Do  you  know,"  he 
remarked,  "I  wish  every  boy  in  America  could  have 
the  chance  of  getting  morally  grounded  and  physically 
way-wised  by  spending  his  first  dozen  or  fifteen  years 
on  a  farm  —  yes,  at  hard  labor  and  not  too  much  spend- 
ing-money.  In  town  the  average  boy  begins  to  want 
cigarettes  before  he  sheds  dresses  —  and  he  gets  them 
all  too  soon,  and  forms  that  insistent  and  nasty  habit 
which  shackles  him  more  firmly  than  drink  and  helps 
many  a  promising  lad  to  the  insane  asylum  or  leaves 
him  a  confirmed  idler  ready  for  vicious  mischief  and 
ultimately  for  crime.  The  poisonous  drugs  with  which 
the  wrappers  and  tobacco  are  doctored,  so  that  a  small 
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quantity  of  material  will  produce  a  large  quantity  of 
hallucinating  dreaminess,  in  many  cases  abnormalizes 
the  brain  tissues,  submerges  the  moral  sense,  turning 
loose  for  irresponsible  action  the  lowest  impulses  of 
cunning,  avarice,  greed,  and  momentary  criminal  dar- 
ing. The  mental  forces  are  demoralized,  like  an  army 
without  a  general,  by  weakening  the  power  of  moral 
will.  All  this,  as  you  know,  is  the  view  of  eminent 
medical  men  who  have  watched  and  experimented  for 
years  on  the  subject;  they  tcU  us  that  these  moral  and 
mental  and  physical  defidendes  are  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  in  varying  degrees  and  appalling  conse- 
quences, foretelling  degeneracy  of  the  worst  kinds  in 
future  generations.  Strange  that  the  state  will  allow 
itself  to  thus  commit  slow  suiddeT' 

"And  it  is  the  parents  as  well  as  the  boys  who  need 
awakening  to  this  terrible  evil,"  said  Mrs.  Morton. 
""  Ignorance  may  be  bliss  temporarily,  but  it  proves  a 
dreadful  folly  in  the  end." 

"  Yes,"  added  Charles, "  I  never  should  have  realized 
how  far  and  into  what  paths  the  smoke-trail  of  an 
apparently  harmless  little  cigarette  might  lead  a  fellow 
had  not  father  caught  me  with  my  first  one.  He  didn't 
scold  me — he  never  did  that.  But  he  took  me  next  day 
to  the  state  hospital  for  the  insane,  had  a  littie  private 
talk  with  the  pbysidan  in  charge  of  one  ward,  then  let 
me  listen  while  we  walked  through  the  place  and  he 
asked  questions  of  the  nurse  assigned  to  us  as  a  guide.  I 
tell  you,  the  answers  of  that  nurse  there,  with  the  patients 
before  my  eyes,  cured  me  of  all  desire  for  cigarettes." 
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**  But  is  the  life  of  a  country  boy  altogether  free  from 
temptations?"  asked  Helen.  ^^Mr.  Hays  seems  to 
remember  the  bitter  with  the  sweet.  If  all  farm  life 
is  dru(%ery,  I  think  it  small  wonder  that  boys  and  girls 
seek  the  city.  ^Hope  springs  eternal'  and  we  are  sure 
to  look  to  the  unknown  for  its  fulfilment." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Hays,  "when  I  was  a  boy  I  would 
gladly  have  joined  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  agri- 
culture. You  are  right.  Miss  Morton,  the  city  has  no 
monopoly  of  temptations,  though  the  variety  may  be 
quite  di£Ferent.  For  instance,  there  was  that  old  balky 
gray  mare  my  father  got  taken  in  with  by  a  distant  neigh- 
bor whose  moral  defense  was  that  father  failed  to  spe- 
cifically ask  whether  or  no  the  hoi*se  was  balky.  She  was 
a  handsome  beast  and  we  could  have  sold  her  easily 

—  only  father  was  too  honest.  *  Take  her  if  you  want 
her,'  he  would  say  to  a  would-be  purchaser, '  and  take 
her  at  your  own  price,  only  I  must  tell  you  she  is  balky' 

—  which  invariably  queered  the  deal,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  us  boys.  But  father  would  shake  his  head 
at  us  and  say:  ^The  Lord  knows  I'd  like  to  get  shut 
of  her,  boys.  She  has  given  you  Pharaoh  hearts  and 
well-nigh  dislocated  my  own  piety.  If  goodness  is  the 
o£Fspring  of  trial  and  tribulation,  I  can  understand 
this  infliction  by  Providence.  But  a  dozen  more  like 
Balky  Mary  would,  I  fear,  drive  this  world  within  a 
year  to  celestial  goodness  —  or  to  the  equator  of 
eternity.    She  is  like  unto  the  plagues  of  Egypt.' 

"Rnally  father  gave  it  up  and  turned  her  over  to  us 
boys.    She  was  the  picture  of  iimocence.    And  at  first 
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she  would  go  readily  and  faithfully,  head  up  and  ears 
forward,  cheerfully  willing  to  draw  the  load  of  both 
horses.  But  this  lasted  only  until  we  reached  a  critical 
point.  She  seemed  to  read  your  thoughts,  to  discern 
your  anxiety  and  know  to  a  nicety  its  highest  tension, 
then  —  balk.  To  your  coaxing  and  pleading  she  would 
smile,  yes,  literally  smile!  She  simply  decided  then 
and  there  to  further  your  preparation  for  the  kingdom 
by  trials;  another  time  it  might  be  too  late,  and  you  a 
lost  sinner  consigned  to  the  eternal  frying-pan  in  the 
outer  darkness.  Biblical  similes  came  natural  in  those 
days  when  the  schoolhouse  was  turned  into  a  church 
of  a  Sunday  and  became  the  social  rendezvous  of  the 
country  for  several  miles  around.  We  boys  didn't 
have  to  be  coaxed  to  Sunday-school.  And  in  the  fervid 
pictures  which  the  deacon  drew  of  the  never-ending 
trials  of  tliose  Hebrews  who  always  came  cut  ahead  if 
they  persevered  and  withstood  temptation,  always 
finishing  with  a  careful  application  of  the  moral  to 
present-day  wood-piles  and  onion  patches,  Balky  Mary 
always  figured  in  our  mind's  eye  as  our  plague  or  fiery 
furnace,  or  any  other  disaster  which  chanced  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  lessons. 

"When  we  started  to  lead  her,  to  persuade  her  that 
she  hadn't  balked,  she  looked  at  us  with  the  injured 
expression  of  one  who  resents  the  intimation  that  she 
needs  a  guardian  —  and  never  budged.  When  we 
larruped  her  with  the  rawhide,  she  merely  slanted  her 
ears  back  at  us  and  stood  pat.  When  we  tickled  her 
haunches  with  a  pitchfork,  she  only  kicked  off  the  front 
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end  of  the  hayrick  and  smashed  the  whiffletrees  en 
route.  A  chestnut-bur  had  some  efficacy.  It  surprised 
her  and  worked  —  once.  Next  time,  her  sarcastic 
look  clearly  indicated  that  she  regarded  it  as  a  mere 
chestnut  and  refused  to  respond  to  the  encore.  The 
first  time  we  drew  a  grain-sack  over  her  head,  it  induced 
her  to  run  up  tlie  hill  hunting  for  breath,  dragging  load, 
boys,  and  the  other  horse  with  her;  but  the  next  time 
it  merely  caused  her  to  fall  down,  and  it  was  withdrawn 
barely  in  time  to  prevent  horse-murder. 

"In  the  last  entertainment  at  which  Balky  Mary 
officiated,  the  venue  was  laid  in  the  buckwheat  field. 
We  were  drawing  the  harvested  grain  to  the  barn,  or 
trying  to  do  so.  She  was  a  model  of  propriety  as  we 
drove  about  the  field  and  pitched  the  load  on  to  the 
rick.  And  when  at  last  we  were  ready  to  start  for  the 
bam,  she  was  as  conscious  as  we  of  the  impending 
rain  we  must  hasten  to  escape.  So  she  seized  her  oppor- 
tunity and  balked.  Not  a  step  forward  would  she  move. 
Indeed,  her  only  progress  was  backward;  and  we 
might  have  succeeded  in  backing  the  load  to  shelter  had 
not  a  tree  stood  just  behind  tlie  wagon.  Every  former 
play  was  brought  forth  and  rehearsed,  only  to  be  jeered 
from  the  stage  by  BaJky  Mary.  Evidently  she  had 
detenmned  to  have  us  drenched  in  the  fast-gathering 
storm.  Finally,  in  sheer  desperation,  my  brother 
grabbed  an  armful  of  the  dry  buckwheat  straw,  threw 
it  under  her  and  applied  a  match.  The  first  effect  was 
to  excite  her  curiosity,,  then  a  look  of  genuine  concern. 
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Here  indeed  was  something  new !  As  the  hungiy  flames 
began  to  lick  her  body  and  scorch  her  legs»  grim  terror 
seized  her.  She  reared,  she  sprang  forward  dragging 
the  wagon  over  the  flames,  and  there  she  paused  — 
just  long  enough  to  ignite  the  load  before  plunging 
madly  onward.  By  this  time  the  other  horse  was 
thoroughly  frightened  and  joined  in  the  runaway.  As 
for  us  boys,  we  chased  after  the  fleeing  team  and  burning 
load  which  terrified  us  almost  as  much  as  it  did  the 
maddened  animals.  But  they  outdistanced  us,  until, 
too  breathless  to  shout  a  warning  to  father  in  another 
field,  we  saw  them  head  straight  for  the  open  doors  of 
our  big  hay  bam  —  and  we  dreaded  the  consequences. 
They  made  the  port  in  safety.  The  off  horse  broke  his 
traces  and  fled  through  the  opposite  door,  but  Balky 
Mary  stumbled  and  fell  and  was  consumed  with  the 
barn  and  all  its  contents.'' 

So  the  evening  passed,  one  and  another  remembering 
tales  of  earlier  days,  some  grave,  some  gay.  Mrs. 
Morton's  girlhood  had  been  spent  on  the  plantation  of 
her  grandfather  in  old  Virginia,  and  some  of  her  stories, 
often  touched  with  pathos,  were  of  the  colored  people 
of  that  estate.  Dr.  Morton's  were  of  New  England, 
where  his  ancestors  had  drawn  rugged  virtue  from  soil, 
and  sea,  and  climate,  and  became  the  far-sighted 
originators  of  an  industry  which  had  grown  to  laige 
proportions  in  the  town  of  his  ancestral  home. 

To  John  Hays,  these  stories  were  eloquent  commen- 
taries on  the  blending  of  the  sturdy  New  England  stock 
with  the  delicately  refined  and  poetic  Southern  nature. 
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tempered  by  the  utmost  good  humor  and  deep  spiritual 
habits,  unbigoted,  and  so  natural  as  to  bring  the  Mor* 
tons  into  sympathetic  accord  with  people  and  things 
about  them  in  this  world,  rather  than  be  out  of  tune 
with  this  in  a  pale  hope  of  slipping  into  the  next.  They 
were  of  those  who  at  heart  entertain  and  even  practise 
the  heresy  (?)  that  correct  living  rather  than  loud  pro- 
fession is  the  gateway  to  salvation. 

As  the  chill  of  the  later  evening  reached  them,  they 
had  repaired  to  the  library.  And  the  sweet  chimes  of 
the  dock  on  the  mantel  over  the  cheerful  fireplace, 
where  a  few  sticks  had  been  set  burning,  reminded 
Hays  of  the  proprieties.  He  could  scarcely  realize  that 
this  was  his  first  visit  at  this  hearth.  Indeed,  to  them 
all  it  seemed  as  only  an  incident  in  a  ripened  friendship, 
so  perfectly  did  they  accord.  Hays  b^an  to  wonder 
how  he  might  express  to  them  the  fact  that  this  had 
been  the  most  delightful  evening  of  his  life.  He  did 
not  center  this  pleasure  about  any  one  of  the  family 
group;  and  had  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that 
Helen  Morton  was  unconsciously  preempting  a  major 
share  of  his  r^ard,  he  would  have  deemed  it  an  un- 
spoken impertinence  on  his  part  in  view  of  the  short 
acquaintance  and  the  obligation  he  knew  they  felt 
toward  him  for  the  service  he  had  so  fortunately 
rendered.  Yet  he  did  regard  her  as  the  most  rare 
and  precious  gem  in  that  i*emarkable  family  cluster. 

"B^  pardon,  ma'am,  but  here  is  the  evening  paper. 
I  forgot  to  fetch  it  before,  and  I  thought  the  gentlemen 
might  like  it.'*    It  was  Janet,  the  Scotch  lassie  whose 
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special  duty  it  was  to  look  after  the  wants  of  ^^Afiss 
Helen,"  but  who  was  not  averse  to  assuming  extra 
duties  here  in  the  summer  cottage  if  only  she  might 
remain  with  her  beloved  mistress.  The  paper  was  the 
New  York  Evening  Pilots  regularly  delivered  at  the 
cottage  during  the  summer  vacations  so  that  the  inmates 
might  keep  in  touch  with  the  busy  world  from  which 
they  were  temporarily  withdrawn.  Mrs.  Morton 
handed  the  paper  to  her  son,  who  glanced  at  it  casually 
as  the  conversation  went  on.  Instantly  his  attrition 
was  caught  by  heavy  black  head-lines  running  half  across 
the  front  page  —  a  most  unusual  thing  for  that  paper. 
''Hallo,  what's  this?"  he  exclaimed,  and  began  to 
read  aloud. 

GREAT  PANIC  IN  WALL  STREET 


HiOAVY  Slubip  in  Stocks  in  a  Bull  Market 
BuLiA  AND  Bears  Frantic 


Failure  of  Several  Great  Private  Banks  Announced 


MoRLEY  Sperling  Puts  Up  Fifty  Millions, 

Stebis  the  Tide  and  Restores 

Confidence 


Clearing-House  Forces  Out  Bank  Directors — It 
Insists  on  a  Thorough  House-cleaning — ^Eflforts 
Made  to  Relieve  Brokers  Who  Could  not 
Secure  Call  Money  at  Any  Price  During 
Closing  Hour — Stocks  Hard  Hit,  but  Rally 
at  Close. 
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To-day  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  several  private 
banks  publicly  announced  their  inability  to  meet 
their  obligations.  Because  of  the  general  speculation 
owing  to  the  bullish  condition  of  the  market, 
it  is  expected  that  the  failure  of  these  banks 
and  the  decline  of  stocks  will  cause  fearful  losses 
throughout  the  country,  for  the  people,  heavily 
loaded  with  all  kinds  of  securities,  have  been  wait- 
ing in  expectation  of  a  further  rise.  All  natural 
conditions  seemed  to  indicate  that  prices  would  go 
much  higher,  but  the  bottom  has  dropped  out  of  the 
market  and  quotation  prices  have  gone  down  fifty 
per  cent.  So  sudden  and  wholly  unexpected  is  this 
catastrophe  that  many  banks  and  trust  companies 
are  said  to  be  hard  hit  because  quotations  so  quickly 
got  far  below  the  twenty  per  cent  margin  of  col- 
laterals over  the  face  of  loans  amounting  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  made  on  Wall  Street 
securities,  before  they  could  be  sold  out  for  protec- 
tion. Immense  quantities  of  these  collaterals 
have  been  dumped  on  the  maiket,  much  of  them 
at  a  time  when  prices  were  lowest.  Borrowers  must 
now  make  up  these  huge  deficiencies  as  best  they 
can.  Where  that  is  impossible,  the  banks  and  trust 
companies  must  stand  the  loss.  Rumors  are  afloat 
affecting  the  solvency  of  some  banks  and  huge 
defalcations  are  hinted  at. 

Mr.  Morley  Sterling  was  appealed  to  and  con- 
sented to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  distressful]  situa- 
tion. Although  it  is  generally  known  that  he  never 
takes  part  in  the  speculative  operations  of  the  Street, 
confining  himself  to  legitimate  banking  and  high- 
class  financial  investments  and  problems  of  inter- 
national finance,  Mr.  Sterling,  appealed  to  by  the 
desperate   financiers,   generously   put   his   giant 
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strength  behind  the  market  and  steadied  it  by 
purchasing  huge  quantities  of  the  best  issues 
of  securities,  tims  preventing  its  utter  collapse. 
He  is  said  to  have  spent  more  than  fifty  million 
dollars  during  the  last  five  minutes  of  the  Exchange 
day»  taking  all  good  stocks  and  bonds  ofiFered, 
most  of  them  being  those  dumped  overboard  by 
the  banks,  trust  and  insurance  companies  in  their 
efforts  to  realize  on  the  collaterals  protecting  their 
loans. 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Sterling's  timely  action  was 
magical  and  inspired  the  confidence  of  others  so 
that  the  strong  buying  movement  soon  put  prices 
up  again  almost  to  their  former  level.  This  dis- 
interested course  has  won  for  Mr.  Sterling  the 
universal  praise  of  Wall  Street,  which  now  hails 
him  as  the  leader  of  the  financial  world,  of  ability 
and  influence  even  greater  than  ever  attained  by 
his  distinguished  father. 

The  cause  of  the  panic  is  unknown.  Nothing 
in  natural  conditions  justified  it.  It  was  a  thunder- 
bolt from  a  clear  sky.  The  general  opinion,  even 
of  the  closest  financial  students,  some  of  the  keenest 
in  the  world  being  steadily  employed  inWall  Street 
at  enormous  salaries  to  watch  and  give  opinions  on 
matters  affecting  stock  values  and  business,  as 
well  as  that  of  most  eminent  bankers,  is  that  it 
fuH  happened;  that  it  was  one  of  those  unnatural 
and  mysterious  phenomena  without  apparent 
cause  or  reason  which  seem  occasionally  to  loom  up 
suddenly  and  upset  all  plans,  terrify  and  over- 
whelm the  speculative  market  and  paralyze  the 
hands  of  all  caught  dabbling  in  its  treacherous 
waters.  Some  call  it  plain  FATE.  The  super- 
stitious point  to  the  fact  that  it  happened  on  Friday. 
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The  losses  incurred  are  estimated  to  exceed  a 
billion  dollars.  These  spread  over  the  entire 
country,  but  many  local  people  and  institutions 
are  known  to  have  suffered  severe  financial  loss. 
Some  failures  are  already  announced,  but  the 
extent  of  the  disaster  will  not  be  ascertained  before 
settlement  time  to-morrow.  Enough  is  known, 
however,  to  make  it  certain  that  the  failures  exceed 
in  number,  volume  and  importance  those  of  any 
other  stock  panic  in  the  history  of  Wall  Street. 

This  panic  will  be  remembered  as  the  Billion 
Dollar  Disaster.  If  it  was  a  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence (the  only  source  which  any  one  seems  able 
to  locate),  it  was  a  cruel  one,  and  it  will  take  a  long 
time  to  bind  up  and  heal  the  fearful  financial 
wounds  inflicted. 


John  Hays  was  the  only  one  to  notice  the  deathly 
pallor  of  Helen  Morton's  face  as  her  brother  read  on. 
At  first  he  supposed  it  due  to  her  natural  sympathy 
and  sorrow  for  the  injured.  But  when  the  article 
b^an  to  extol  the  generosity,  bravery,  and  disinterest- 
edness of  Morley  Sterling,  he  was  sure  a  look  of 
disgust  crept  into  her  face.  And  this  greatly  mystified 
him,  for  he  supposed  himself  the  only  one  in  the  room 
who  suspected  that  Sterling's  operations  were  every- 
thing but  disinterested.  Yet  here  was  this  quiet, 
sensitive,  beautiful  girl  exhibiting  unmistakable  symp- 
toms of  suspicion  or  knowledge  of  something  about 
the  great  financier  which  the  others  did  not  know  or 
dream — and  of  which  he  had  believed  that  only  he  and 
one  other,  of  all  the  world,  were  morally  certain.    He  tried 
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to  credit  tlie  notion  to  his  imagination.  But  later 
when  Helen  nearly  fainted  as  her  father  joined  his 
wife  and  son  in  praise  of  Mr.  Sterling's  virtues  and 
generosity,  Hays  knew  his  surmised  discovery  must 
be  correct. 

Of  course,  Hays  knew  nothing  of  the  relations 
between  Miss  Morton  and  Morley  Sterling.  He  was  not 
of  their  social  world,  and  their  engagement  had  not 
yet  been  announced.  But  he  was  conscious  of  some- 
thing between  them;  else,  why  should  tliis  mention  of 
Sterling  so  strongly  aflFect  her  ?  So  he  refrained  from 
the  faintest  expression  derogatory  to  the  financier. 
Indeed,  he  had  as  yet  practically  no  proofs  of  cause 
for  his  own  suspicions,  and  would  not  speak  until 
the  time  was  ripe.  Miss  Morton  had  been  unable 
to  control  her  feelings;  but  Hays'  professional  training 
served  him  now,  so  that  the  Mortons  detected  nothing 
unusual  as  father  and  son  turned  to  him  with  honest 
praise  on  their  lips. 

"  Morley  Sterling  is  certainly  a  wonderful  man,  Mr. 
Hays,"  said  Charles,  "and  the  soul  of  honor  and 
integrity.  They  tell  me  in  the  bank  that  he  never  buys 
a  share  of  stock  or  a  bond  for  speculation,  either  on  a 
margin  or  outright,  and  does  not  approve  the  methods 
in  such  common  use  for  the  wholesale  fleecing  of  the 
people  by  coaxing  the  public  into  investing  in  listed 
securities,  then  taking  their  money  by  artificially  rig- 
ging the  Exchange  quotations.  He  has  been  very  kind 
to  us  —  that  is,  to  me,"  recollecting  himself  quickly 
and  refraining  from  glancing  at  his  sister.     "I  owe 
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my  good  position  in  the  bank  to  his  injQuence  and  sup- 
port; and  that  reason,  if  no  other,  would  prompt  me 
to  hard  and  faithful  work  that  he  might  see  how  I 
appreciate  his  confidence  and  friendship.  The  cashier 
has  also  been  a  friend  to  me  and  has  trusted  me,  a  young 
man,  to  an  unusual  degree.  Mr.  Sterling  himself 
expressed  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  cashier.  And 
he  is  an  excellent  gentleman  of  the  highest  character." 

"Perhaps  I  should  explain,  Mr.  Hays,"  interposed 
Dr.  Morton,  not  noticing  that  his  daughter  grew  sud- 
denly nervous  and  flushed.  "Perhaps  I  should 
explain  that  ^Mr.  Sterling  is  a  very  dear  friend  of  our 
family  and  a  member  of  my  church.  I  consider  him  a 
Christian  gentleman  of  the  most  exemplary  character. 
He  is  kind,  benevolent,  public-spirited,  and  takes 
great  interest  in  all  matters  of  intelligent  charity,  educa- 
tion and  art,  and  gives  liberally  to  sustain  anything 
which  promises  benefit  to  the  people  and  the  country. 
Not  the  least  of  his  excellent  traits  is  that  he  is  not  so 
bigoted  as  to  confine  his  large  charities  to  those  of  his 
own  creed,  but  instead  lends  a  ready  ear  to  the  pleas 
of  every  church  and  true  philanthropy.  It  was  indeed 
a  noble  act,  risking  his  fortune  in  coming  to  the  rescue 
of  his  country's  financial  distress." 

Dr.  Morton  went  no  further,  much  to  his  daughter's 
relief,  for  Helen  was  heartsick  with  grief  and  pain  over 
the  shattered  ideal  she  had  built  about  the  man^  to 
whom  she  had  given  her  word  as  bond;  nor  did  she  lose 
sight,  in  her  personal  distress,  of  the  great  and  wide- 
spread sorrow  and  trouble  of  which  he  had  acknowl* 
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edged  himself  to  be  the    chief  though  hidden  cause. 

Mr.  Hays'  keen  eye  and  alert  sensitiveness,  sharpened 
by  the  mystery  of  what  he  had  noticed,  detected  the 
swift  color  which  mounted  to  her  forehead,  then  quickly 
left  her  paler  than  before;  and  it  seemed  to  him  a 
jflush  of  shame  rather  than  of  pride.  But  why  ?  This 
bothered  him.  .  Was  it  possible  she  knew  Morley 
Sterling  for  what  he.  Hays,  believed  the  financier  to 
be.    How  could  she  alone  have  made  such  a  discovery  ? 

So  alive  had  John  Hays'  attention  and  faculties  be- 
come that  he  saw  something  else  —  and  it  worried 
him.  He  had  noticed  Charles'  face  turn  white  and  his 
hand  tremble  like  an  aspen  leaf  as  he  stared  at  some- 
thing on  the  back  page  of  the  paper  which  he  happened 
to  turn  while  his  father  was  lauding  Sterling. 

Helen  had  also  made  a  discovery.  She  was  the  only 
one  to  notice  that  Mr.  Hays  had  not  joined  in  the  praise 
of  Morley  Sterling.  The  others  had  been  too  absorbed 
in  their  subject  to  notice  his  silence.  And  in  some 
intuitive  way  she  became  c*onscious  of  the  reason  — 
conscious  that  he  could  not  do  so  honestly.  She,  of 
course,  could  not  know  how  much  Hays  knew  of 
Sterling  or  whether  he  knew  anything.  He  had  said 
nothing  to  indicate  ever  having  met  the  financier,  and 
Sterling  had  never  mentioned  the  name  of  Hays  to 
her. 

"  This  news  makes  it  advisable  for  me  to  catch  the 
n^idnight  express  on  the  Central  for  New  York," 
Charles  said  quietly,  and  Hays  noticed  that  the  young 
man  had  regained  his  self-control.    **  I  should  be  in  my 
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place  in  the  bank  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning.  I 
may  be  needed.  Father,  will  you  order  the  team  while  I 
pack  my  suit-case  ?  There  is  just  time  for  me  to  drive 
to  Newburgh  and  cross  the  ferry  to  catch  the  train  at 
Fishkill  Landing.  Mr.  Hays,  I  will  drop  you  off  at 
the  village  if  you  desire." 

As  he  spoke,  Charles  quietly  folded  the  paper  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket;  and  Hays  was  aware  that  his 
presence  was  earnestly  desired  on  the  drive  to  the 
village. 

"  Oh,  brother,  is  it  necessary  for  you  to  go  back  to 
your  desk  like  this?"  protested  Helen. 

"Yes,  Helen  dear,  a  good  soldier  is  never  off  duty 
in  time  of  need.  And  we'll  all  hope  this  does  not  end 
the  vacation  among  the  hills."  He  smiled  at  her 
affectionately,  bent  to  kiss  his  mother,  and  left  the  room. 

There  was  little  said  in  the  leave-taking.  A  burden 
of  they  knew  not  what  lay  upon  the  minds  of  Dr. 
Morton  and  ^his  wife.  Helen  found  words  difficult  at 
that  moment.  And  Charles  accomplished  perfect  self- 
control  only  by  a  quiet  manner,  which  the  three  to  be 
left  behind  attributed  to  the  news  of  the  panic.  As  for 
John  Hays,  he  felt  no  lack  of  cordiality  in  the  words  or 
manner  of  his  new-found  friends;  but  it  seemed  to 
him  that  they,  himself  with  them,  were  as  people  board- 
ing a  ship  with  hopes  for  a  fortunate  voyage,  yet  with 
no  power  to  avert  possible  storms. 

During  the  ride,  the  subject  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  both  was  alluded  to  by  neither.  Yet  Charles  felt  a 
subtle  comfort  in  the  presence  of  his  friend.     The 
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carriage  reached  the  village  and  Hays,  getting  out, 
extended  his  hand  in  silence.  As  Charles  took  it,  he 
asked: 

"Mr.  Hays,  where  is  your  office?" 

"In  the  Mills  Building  on  Broad  Street  just  south 
of  Wall  and  opposite  the  Exchange." 

"Thank  you.  I  may  wish  to  see  you  there  within  a 
few  days  —  on  business." 

"  Glad  to  see  you  at  any  time,  whether  on  business 
or  pleasure.    Good-night." 

"Good-night."  And  the  carriage  rolled  away 
swiftly. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Hays  reached  the  hotel  than  he 
b^an  to  hunt  for  a  copy  of  that  evening's  Pilot.  Finally 
he  found  a  torn  and  rumpled  copy,  and  piecing  it 
together  he  turned  at  once  to  the  back  page.  He  was 
not  surprised  to  read  that  the  National  Trust  Bank  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Controller  of  the 
currency.  And  worse,  it  was  stated  that  very  serious 
rumors  were  afloat  involving  the  name  of  a  book- 
keeper, the  son  of  one  of  the  most  honored  and  beloved 
men  of  New  York  Citv. 

"  I  don't  believe  the  boy  is  guilty,"  Hays  said  aloud 
to  the  wall  as  he  struck  the  table  a  heavy  blow^with  his 
big  fist.   Then  he  went  to  bed. 
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"Well?" 

This  by  Morley  Sterling  in  his  private  office  the  morn- 
ing after  his  evening  with  Helen  Morton  and  about 
the  time  his  yacht  Oood  Friday  was  steaming  up  the 
Hudson  conveying  her  and  her  parents  to  their  sum- 
mer cottage. 

But  it  was  sufficient  to  set  in  operation  the  wonder- 
ful mechanism  of  that  mental  business  automaton,  James 
Fox,  known  among  his  intimates  as  "Foxy  Jim"  be- 
cause of  his  rare  faculty  for  finding  out  all  they  knew 
while  he  revealed  to  them  nothing.  Yet  they  yielded 
him  information  cheerfully,  almost  unconsciously, 
for  he  was  personally  genial,  obliging  and  popular,  and 
no  one  had  ever  found  in  drculation  anything  com- 
municated to  him.  Moreover,  they  were  pleased  to 
be  known  as  on  intimate  terms  with  the  confidential 
secretary  of  Morley  Sterling  and  influential  factotum 
of  the  great  banking  firm  of  Sterling  &  Company. 

Mr.  Fox  was  a  boundless  reservoir  of  facts  about 
Wall  Street.  He  knew  various  "sustaining  pools"; 
the  particular  securities  each  supported;  the  brokers 
representing  them;  the  alliances  and  cross-alliances; 
the  personal  characteristics  of  all  important  personages, 
their  strength  and  their  weakness;  the  financial  stand- 
ing of  every  man,  just  where  they  obtained  extra  money 
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when  needed;  the  leaders  and  the  followers  —  the  brave 
and  the  timid,  the  honest  and  the  craven  —  those  who 
played  fair  and  those  who  needed  watching.  He 
understood  the  composition  and  inter-relationships  of 
the  boards  of  directors  of  each  railroad  and  other  cor- 
poration with  listed  securities  (all  dominated  from 
the  Street);  the  exact  condition  of  every  financial 
institution  in  New  York  and  in  many  other  cities;  the 
daily  condition  of  foreign  finance  markets;  the  prob- 
able future  demands  for  money  in  large  amounts  and  by 
whom  and  when  they  would  be  needed. 

He  was  an  encyclopedia  of  both  rapid  and  sound 
finance,  but  could  be  read  only  by  Morley  Sterling  who 
alone  had  the  key  to  his  code.  By  himself,  his  genius 
would  have  been  unsuccessful;  but  under  the  will  of 
Morley  Sterling,  he  yielded  results  bordering  the 
supernatural.  This  sphinx  was  not  of  stone,  but  it  would 
have  been  easier  to  extract  pertinent  and  pregnant 
facts  from  the  lonely  mystery  of  the  Egjrptian  desert. 

To  Sterling's  ''Well?"  uttered  in  a  quiet  business 
tone,  indicating  that  he  was  aboard  his  financial  auto 
and  only  waiting  for  his  chauffeur  to  move  the  levers 
and  give  it  the  spark.  Fox  replied: 

"Your  orders,  sir,  have  been  executed  in  every  de- 
tail.'^ 

Sterling  glanced  at  his  desk  clock.  **  Nine  now.  An 
hour  before  the  Exchnge  opens  for  business.  We  will 
go  over  and  check  up  the  various  commissions  for 
to-day's  maneuvers.  We  must  test  them  carefully  for 
weak  spots  and  provide  exits  from  any  unexpected 
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circumstances.  First,  read  me  the  resolution  prepared 
for  the  Clearing  House  to  adopt  at  their  meeting  to- 
day." 

Mr.  Fox's  deft  fingers  selected  a  paper  from  several 
on  the  table  before  him  and  he  read  as  follows: 

**  Whereas,  the  prevailing  over-speculation  has 
reduced  the  cash  reserves  of  the  banks  dangerously 
near  to  the  legal  requirements,  and  unless  same  is 
checked  it  will  seriously  menace  legitimate  business 
and  the  public  welfare. 

Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved,  that  the  financial 
institutions  affiliated  with  this  body  hereby  are 
advised  to  immediately.call  in  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  their  loans  and  therefly  increase  their  own  safety 
and  that  of  their  depositors  and  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  general  public." 

''That  sounds  reasonable,"  commented  Sterling. 
"I  think  that  will  answer  our  purpose.  Take  it  per- 
sonally to  the  president  of  the  Clearing  House  just  be- 
fore their  meeting  and  tell  him  it  is  my  judgment  that 
it  should  be  passed  as  prepared  and  at  once.  He  knows 
I  put  him  in  his  present  position  and  he  relies  implic- 
itly upon  my  judgment  in  all  such  matters.  We  may 
depend  upon  his  putting  it  through.  And  ask  him  to 
have  our  office  notified  immediately  by  phone  when 
the  resolution  is  adopted.  He  already  understands 
that  my  name  is  never  to  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  such  matters  —  that  I  am  simply  favoring  him 
with  confidential  advice." 

Sterling  paused  a  moment  while  a  smile  which  slowly 
dawned   upon   his   face  broke  into  a   chuckle.     ''I 
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can  see  the  men  at  that  meeting  excusing  themselves 
for  a  few  minutes  upon  one  pretext  or  ano:ther  so  that 
they  can  get  into  a  telephone  booth  long  enough  to  in- 
struct their  brokers  to  sell  short  on  certain  securities, 
that  they  may  profit  by  the  inevitable  decline  of  the 
market  resulting  from  this  wholesale  calling  of  loans. 
But  we*ll  be  ahead  of  them.  Before  that  time  we  will 
have  prices  started  down  the  toboggan.  This  resolu- 
tion will  simply  finish  the  job  and  dnch  the  situation." 

Again  Sterling  was  the  careful  trapper,  all  levity 
put  aside.  "Let  me  see.  What  are  the  present  out- 
standing loans  of  the  cooperating  institutions?  And 
what  will  be  the  total  reduction  under  this  call?" 

The  ever-ready  Fox  opened  another  paper.  "Here 
is  a  statement  of  all  banks  and  trust  companies  of 
this  dty,  with  these  summaries: 

Capital  Stock  Resources 
National 

banks, ....      $100,«00,000.00  $1,410,00«,547.72 

State  banks . .          16,700,000,00  309,404,120.54 
Trust 

companies          44,075,000.00  1,080,055,369.59 


Totals  $160,975,000.00      $2,799,462,037.85 

"Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  resources  would  be 
about  seven  hundred  millions,"  continued  Fox.  "But 
taking  out  the  cash  reserve  on  hand  and  some  other 
items,  calling  in  twenty-five  per  cent  under  this  resolu- 
tion should  contract  the  volume  of  money  in  circula- 
tion and  available  in  the  market  fully  five  hundred 
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millions.  This  is  about  half  the  estimated  total  of  call 
loans  made  and  carried  by  these  institutions  on  purely 
Wall   Street   listed   securities."  < 

"  I  will  get  word  to  my  insurance  friends,"  observed 
Sterling  thoughtfully,  "so  that  they  will  promptly  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  banks  as  is  their  practice.  And 
this  should  further  contract  available  money  in  the 
market  by  about  three  hundred  millions,  making  a 
total  contraction  of  fully  eight  hundred  million  dollars. 
That  ought  to  have  some  eflFect  —  eh,  Fox?  As  all 
will  act  simultaneously,  few  of  the  borrowers  will  be 
able  to  renew  their  loans  or  get  money  elsewhere;  so 
they  must  sell  to  pay  up  their  indebtedness  or  have 
their  collaterals  closed  out.  Private  parties  with  money 
to  loan  will  take  alarm  and  keep  it  for  safety,  or  they 
will  hold  it  back  for  bargain  rates.  You  see.  Fox," 
suddenly  sitting  forward  in  his  chair,  "the  important 
thing  is  to  make  money  scarce,  to  get  immediately 
dumped  on  the  market  all  kinds  of  listed  securities 
in  such  volume  that  buyers  can  not  take  them,  thus 
forcing  down  prices  to  the  attractive  point.  If  I  mis- 
take not,  that  innocent  looking  little  resolution  will 
start  a  tidal  wave  of  offerings  so  high  that  there  can 
be  no  Mount  Ararat  in  sight  on  which  to  land  the 
financial  ark  until  I  have  drawn  my  nets  and  then 
calmed  the  tempest."  , 

"Now,"  he  continued,  "how  much  actual  cash 
have  we  and  our  subsidiary  houses  on  deposit  in  banks 
and  trust  companies  on  C.D.'s  or  subject  to  our  check  ?" 

"About  fifty  million  dollars." 
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"Draw  it  out  immediately,"  commanded  Sterling. 
"  And  lock  it  in  safety  vaults.  Have  you  a  report  from 
London?" 

"Yes,  in  cipher  cable  from  our  office  there.  They 
have  completed  thirty-day  time  loans  aggr^ating 
fifty  million  dollars,  as  you  directed." 

"  Very  good.  Now,  another  thing.  Before  the  hour 
of  the  Clearing  House  meeting,  borrow  for  one  week 
fifty  milhons  more.  Do  this  through  our  subsidiary 
firms  so  that  my  name  will  not  appear.  Furnish  the 
necessary  collaterals  —  unregistered,  of  course.  I 
don*t  think  we  will  need  this  extra  fifty,  but  it  will  be 
a  safety-valve  and  will  make  it  just  that  much  more 
impossible  for  others  to  borrow.  And  it  will  add  se- 
rious impairment  to  the  legal  cash  reserves  of  the  banks, 
thus  sharpening  the  vision  of  both  banks  and  public 
that  they  can  clearly  see  the  wisdom  of  the  call-loan 
resolution.    In  fact,  it  will  seem  an  absolute  necessity. 

"At  10:45  have  the  brokers  borrow  on  call  for  our 
various  firms  say  fifty  million  dollars  more  on  the 
open  floor  of  the  Exchange.  Have  them  do  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  run  the  call-loan  interest  rate  as  high  as 
possible,  no  matter  how  high  —  the  higher  the  better. 
Be  sure  it  goes  to  at  least  one  hundred  per  cent.  One 
day's  interest  won't  amount  to  much  and  we  will  re- 
pay the  loans  to-morrow.  In  fact,  in  most  cases  you 
can  to-morrow  pay  the  day's  interest  without  having 
taken  the  money;  simply  cancel  the  application  for 
the  loan.  You  see  these  high  rates  will  make  people 
hesitate  about  borrowing  money  to  buy  and  carry 
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stocks.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will  be  scared  into 
selUng  their  holdings.  There  might  be  danger  from 
another  source  in  bidding  interest  rates  so  high,  were 
it  not  so  sudden.  Do  you  see  anything  I  have  missed, 
Foi?" 

"Nothing,  sir." 

"  Let  me  analyze  the  situation,  and  if  my  philosophy 
is  wrong  you  may  correct  me.  It  looks  to  me  like  this: 
The  banks  controlling  the  people's  deposits  in  most 
towns  of  the  United  States,  large  or  small,  watch  the 
newspaper  quotations  for  the  rates  on  call  money  in 
New  York.  When  it  goes  above  five  or  six  per  cent, 
they  send  all  their  spare  cash  to  be  loaned  on  call  on 
Wall  Street  securities  at  high  rates.  Pretty  tough  on 
their  local  customers,  I  should  think;  they  must  suffer 
for  sufficient  money  while  their  bankers  are  chasing 
these  usurious  rates  in  the  whirl  of  the  Street.  Did 
it  ever  strike  you  as  funny  that  their  local  merchants 
and  manufacturers  don't  kick  ?  They  4et  the  local 
banks  corral  the  town's  loose  cash;  and  when  we 
make  their  palms  itch  by  boosting  interest  rates  here, 
these  banks  obligingly  transfer  the  local  funds  to  us  so 
that  we  may  use  it  in  manipulating  the  people,  often 
the  very  owners  of  the  money  we  use,  into  losing  it  in 
our  scheme  of  speculation.  Without  the  control  of 
these  deposits  of  the  people's  money  and  the  huge  cash 
reserves  of  insurance  policy-holders.  Wall  Street  would 
be  of  little  consequence. 

"When  the  New  York  banks  want  a  few  hundred 
millions  more  money,  we  simply  instruct  our  brokers 
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to  bid  up  interest  rates  at  the  moment  the  Exchange 
day  closes.  Thus  we  obligingly  furnish  attractive 
quotations  for  the  morning  papers  all  over  the  country; 
ten  per  cent,  twenty-five,  sometimes  up  to  fifty  or  sixty. 
And  this  magnet  instantly  attracts  the  cupidity  lurking 
in  most  banks,  starting  streams  of  money  from  a 
thousand  sources  which  all  merge  into  the  great  river 
that  floods  into  Wall  Street  in  quest  of  usury.  This 
takes  a  little  time,  however;  and  before  it  arrives, 
or  soon  after,  interest  rates  have  dropped  tojtwo  per  cent 
whereupon  the  preying  funds  go  largely  into  the  reser- 
voirs of  correspondent  banks  here  at  two  per  cent  to 
remain  long  awaiting  the  return  of  the  will-o*-the-wisp 
rate  while  the  correspondent  banks  get  their  reward 
by  loaning  the  money  at  five  and  six  per  cent  to  carry 
the  big  end  of  the  speculative  operations  of  the  Street. 
You  would  think  the  country's  banks  would  get  onto 
this  scheme  after  awhile,  but  they  don't  seem  to.  Many 
of  them  seem  to  enjoy  being  mixed  up  with  our  big 
institutions  here,  regardless  of  the  financial  discomfort 
of  their  local  customers.  Why,  some  of  them  really 
think  themselves  important  parts  in  this  great  game  of 
finance.  They  are,  in  a  way  —  they  help  to  dig  up  cus- 
tomers for  us;  they  collect  the  people's  money  for  our 
use;  they  sometimes  take  a  whirl  themselves  to  gratify 
their  well-concealed  but  very  prevalent  passion  for  *  a 
little  flyer*  which  usually  leaves  them  wiser  if  not  richer 
men.  Are  you  able  to  figure  out  the  labyrinth  of  their 
reasoning.  Fox?" 

"  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  they  forget  their  trusteeship 
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and  assume  ownership  of  deposits.  Then  they  keep 
to  the  principle  that  big  dividends  for  stockholders  and 
high  salaries  for  officials  are  the  prime  functions  of  a 
bank.  I  have  heard  them  say  that,  so  long  as  they 
kept  deposits  safely  loaned,  it  was  nobody's  business 
where  they  sent  the  money  —  that  it  was  their  right 
and  duly  to  sell  the  use  of  the  money  in  the  highest 
market.  Judging  from  their  words  and  deeds,  obhga- 
tion  to  the  community  by  which  the  bank  exists  and 
consideration  of  the  industries  giving  employment  to 
the  army  of  small  savings  depositors,  are  a  dead  letter." 

Sterling  nodded  approval.  "Right  you  are.  Fox. 
And  this  attitude  is  so  general  that  it  becomes  of  gre^t 
value  to  us  here.  It  makes  a  large  majority  of  the 
banks  of  the  United  States  a  firm  part  of  our  speculative 
financial  machine  (but  not  in  the  way  they  assume), 
all  to  be  worked  almbst  automatically  by  the  secret 
methods  which  defy  detection  or  outside  comprehen- 
sion. It  practically  places  the  money  of  the  entire 
country  instantly  and  constantly  subject  to  our  will. 
By  secretly  msiking  currency  scarce,  we  can  pinch  the 
whole  country  into  howling  to  Congress  for  currency 
laws  that  will  suit  our  purposes.  As  most  settlements 
must  be  made  in  New  York  exchange,  we  can 
quickly  put  the  business  of  the  entire  country  at  a  stand- 
till  by  stopping  cash  payment  for  awhile.  It  is  also  a 
most  effective  secret  means  for  killing  off  the  popularity 
of  any  bad  Executive  who  gets  obstreperous  and  will 
not  obey  us. 

"  But  let  us  get  back  to  to-day.    Putting  the  rate  to 
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one  hundred  per  cent  will  not  bring  in  much  extra 
money  until  to-morrow  —  too  late  to  hurt  us  in  to-day's 
operations,  but  just  in  time,  to-morrow,  to  help  relieve 
and  restore  the  market.  Thus,  I  think  we  will  have 
eveiy  avenue  of  escape  by  borrowing,  securely  guarded 
against  those  carrying  the  immense  quantities  of 
securities  up  for  loans  from  the  banks.  So  they  must 
sell  and  all  at  once.  Some  will  hesitate,  hoping  for 
relief  from  an  upward  turn  of  the  market.  But  instead 
it  will  go  lower,  and  the  banks,  under  the  Meath 
warrant*  clause  in  collateral  loan  contracts,  will  'deem 
themselves  insecure'  and  at  once  begin  closing  out 
loans  by  having  the  collaterals  sold  on  the  Exchange. 
As  the  loan  derk  nervously  watches  the  tape,  did  you 
ever  think.  Fox,  what  a  commentary  is  the  ticker  found 
in  every  big  bank?  Seeing  the  record  of  constantly 
declining  prices  now  suflScient  to  almost  wipe  out  the 
twenty  per  cent,  margin,  self-preservation  becomes  the 
only  thought  and  orders  will  be  phoned  to  brokers  on 
the  floor  to  sell  instantly.  By  this  time  the  full  weight 
of  the  overwhelming  volume  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  actual  securities,  seeking  inmiediate  sale  at 
any  price  they  will  bring,  will  be  upon  the  demoralized 
market.'* 

''Can  the  railroad  systems  help,  sir?"  suggested 
Fox. 

"Yes,  they  can.  Several  of  the  largest  own  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  securities  of  other  roads  and  must 
be  caused  to  put  on  additional  pressure  by  unloading 
portions  of  their  holdings.    They  can  buy  back  when 
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prices  touch  bottom.  I  will  attend  to^  that  matter  per- 
sonally. It  is  important  and  delicate,  and  you  have 
your  hands  full  otherwise.  You  know  the  charter  pro- 
visions, by-laws  or  resolutions  —  most  of  them  have 
it  in  somewhere  —  vest  in  one  man,  the  president, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  or  some  other 
person,  full  power  to  buy  or  sell  securities  up  to  a  cer- 
tain maximum;  and  I  will  find  this  useful.  It  virtually 
gives  to  the  one  man  absolute  power  to  buy  or  sell  or 
ju^le  hundreds  of  millions  of  securities,  which  are  a 
treasury  asset,  for  purely  speculative  purposes  whenever 
he  desires.  This  supreme  and  autocratic  control  of 
most  of  the  great  trunk  lines  has  been  gradually  worked 
up  by  the  pyramiding  process,  one  road  using  its  sur- 
plus and  bond  proceeds  to  buy  the  control  of  another 
and  then  using  its«  securities  to  similarly  acquire  still 
other  lines  and  so  on,  until,  as  you  know,  a  very  few 
men  absolutely  dominate  them  all.  Most  of  them 
already  take  their  cue  from  me.  I  hope  all  will  very 
soon." 

"Are  you  certain  of  their  cooperating  with  the  sud- 
denness necessary  in  this  market  movement  to-day?" 
Fox's  questions  were  often  of  the  suggestive  rather  than 
the  inquiring  nature,  merely  reminders  of  the  points 
he  saw  next  at  issue. 

"Yes,  they  will  cooperate,"  replied  Sterling,  a  shade 
of  grimness  settling  the  lines  about  his  mouth.  "And 
when  they  do,  either  in  buying  or  in  selling,  the  market 
quotations  on  railroad  stocks  and  bonds  will  instantly 
respond  in  the  direction  and  exaqtly  to  the  extent  we 
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determine.  Of  course  in  a  turn  of  this  kind,  while 
they  are  doing  this  corporate  gambling  and  piling  up 
additional  profits,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their 
all-powerful  officials  making  a  few  millions  quietly 
for  themselves.  In  fact,  that  is  one  reason  we  seek 
control  over  the  great  capitalized  highways  and  the 
immense  industrial  combinations  of  the  country.  The 
game  must  be  worth  the  candle.  Isn't  that  right. 
Fox?" 

"Quite  right,  Mr.  Sterling." 

"With  all  these  forces  acting  at  once  at  my 
instigation,  the  bulls  of  the  market  will  be  unable  to 
absorb  a  tenth  part  of  the  offerings.  Fear  of  utter 
destruction  will  cause  them  to  stand  aloof  for  a  time  to 
see  what  is  going  to  happen,  trying  to  get  a  line  on  the 
puzzling  and  inexplicable  situation  so  entirely  unjusti- 
fied by  natural  conditions.  And  during  that  interval, 
when  prices  are  on  rock  bottom,  my  buying  orders 
must  be  executed.  Fox,  you  must  handle  this  so  that 
I  will  repurchase  at  low  price  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  railroad  and  industrial  securities  I  have  been  selling 
at  top  prices  and  will  sell  —  or  agree  to  sell  —  to-day 
during  the  process  of  demoralizing  and  driving  down 
quotations  to  where  I  want  them.  In  fact,  at  bottom 
I  want  to  buy  a  few  hundred  millions  more  than  I  will 
keep  or  than  are  required  to  square  my  short  contracts; 
for  before  the  close  of  the  day  the  market  must  be  put 
back  to  normal  after  I  have  done  my  shopping  over 
the  bargain  coimter.  I  must  profit  by  the  rise  as  well 
as  by  the  fall  of  quotations.    *Catch  them  going  and 
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coming/  Fox.  Most  profit  must  be  made  on  the 
drop,  for  possibly  the  market  may  not  quickly  or 
entirely  recover.  So  do  not  buy  too  much  at  bottom 
beyond  squaring  my  short  sales.  It  takes  longer  for 
people  to  get  over  a  bump  than  to  get  it.'* 

"Very  well,  sir."  The  secretary  assented  as  calmly 
as  if  required  to  order  a  ton  of  coal.  Sterling  almost 
admired  Fox  for  this  trait,  and  took  a  peculiar  pleasure 
in  the  rare  moments  when  he  could  ripple  the  placid 
surface. 

"  But  the  first  thing  when  the  exchange  opens,"  con- 
tinued the  financier,  "before  the  slightest  intimation 
of  the  proposed  wholesale  calling  of  loans  gets  out, 
make  the  market  advance  sharply  so  that  large  addi- 
tional purchase-contracts  will  be  entered  into  with 
brokers  representing  our  firms.  This  will  drive  a  lot 
more  lambs  to  my  shearing.  You  know  the  usual 
wash-sales  method.  Divide  the  two  dozen  or  so  brok- 
ers representing  those  through  whom  my  subsidiary 
banking  firms  place  my  orders,  part  to  be  bulls,  to  buy, 
and  the  rest,  bears,  to  sell.  Have  our  bulls  offer  to  buy 
huge  volumes  of  all  the  leading  railroad  and  indus- 
trial securities,  increasing  their  bid  price  steadily  by 
eighths.  Our  bears  will  sell  these  securities  to  them, 
but  you  must  see  that  they  avoid  suspicious  haste. 
They  must  be  careful  not  to  let  too  many  of  such 
wash-sales  securities  get  away  into  outside  hands. 
The  more  wash-sales  the  better.  It's  like  taking  money 
out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  into  another  in  the 
same  pair  of  trousers.     Only  be  sure  neither  pocket 
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has  a  hole  in  it.  We  can  well  afford  the  oommisaon 
costs,  considering  the  profits  in  the  round-up.  Besides, 
most  of  these  comissions  wiU  go  to  firms  I  own  or  con- 
trol." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  again  came  from  the  imperturb- 
able secretary. 

"Meantime,  the  quotations,  apparently  advancing 
permanently  because  of  justifying  natural  condi- 
tions, will  egg  on  the  public  into  putting  up  their  ten 
per  cent  margins  in  vast  quantities  in  the  hope  and 
expectation  of  still  further  advance — all  to  drop  into  my 
hat  when  I  pass  it  around  after  knocking  the  under- 
pinning out  from  the  price-market.  Now,  Fox,  my 
boy,  I  must  pull  at  least  a  hundred  millions  of  profit 
out  of  the  Wall  Street  frying-pan  before  the  gavel  falls 
at  three  o'clock  to-day.  The  sum  may  run  higher 
than  that,  for  people  all  over  the  country  have  been 
coming  into  the  market  as  purchasers  through  their 
local  bankers  or  brokers  who  will  get  conmiissions  or 
exchange  therefrom.  All  the  big  financial  men  here 
know  that  the  unusually  large  crops  and  good  prices 
will  give  the  railroads  record-breaking  quantities  of 
freight,  and  that  industries  will  be  boomed  because 
seven  billion  dollars  of  fresh  money  value  will  be  real- 
ized from  the  soil  this  year.  And  this  money,  seeking 
investment,  must  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
enhance  the  price  of  securities.  These  financiers  have 
sowed  this  view  broadcast,  until  belief  in  a  bull 
market  is  general.  Haven't  I  stated  conditions  about 
right?'* 
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''It  seems  so  to  me,''  replied  Fox,  ''and  I  see  no 
obstade  in  the  way  of  more  than  fulfilling  your  expec- 
tations to-day." 

Morley  Sterling  was  in  excellent  humor  and  the 
highest  spirits  as  he  canvassed  the  strength  of  his  posi- 
tion and  realized  that  he  had  complete  and  instant 
command  of  the  situation:  that  absolutely  nothing 
could  stop  the  avalanche  once  it  was  released  by  pas- 
sage of  the  call-loan  resolution  by  the  Clearing  House; 
it  must  prove  a  veritable  thunderbolt  in  its  execution. 

Yes,  there  was  one  thing  which  could  disarrange  his 
carefully  Idd  plans,  only  one  thing.  Should  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  his  discretionaiy 
powers,  suddenly  anticipate  and  pay  before  due  the 
interest  on  government  bonds,  or  should  he  immediately 
deposit  fifty  or  a  hundred  million  dollars  of  government 
funds  with  the  national  banks,  that  would  somewhat 
relieve  the  situation  for  the  public;  would  produce 
some  sentimental  effect,  and  might  tide  over  and  at 
least  modify  Sterling's  absolute  mastery  of  the  market 
through  control  of  the  loanable  money;  anyway,  it 
might  reduce  the  size  of  his  profits. 

But  this  contingency  had  not  gone  unconsidered. 
Sterling  knew  that  government  officials  act  only  with 
deliberation;  that  they  are  wary  of  doing  things  which 
may  have  a  prejudicial  bearing  in  a  political  way  — 
even  to  relieve  Wall  Street  in  the  death  struggle  of  a 
speculative  panic.  And  he  hoped  his  coup  would  be 
completed  long  before  Washington  woke  up.  Also,  he 
knew  that  the  officials  usually  awaited  the  invitation 
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or  advice  of  certain  influential  bankers  in  whose  finan- 
cial judgment  and  wisdom  they  have  implicit  confidence ; 
and  a  satisfied  smile  came  to  his  face  at  the  thought 
that  these  same  bankers  were  aflSliated  with  himself  and 
never  took  any  such  important  step  without  first  confer- 
ring with  him.  He  anticipated  littie  danger  from  that 
source.  He  would  see  that  they  took  no  positive  action 
that  day.  And  to-morrow  would  be  too  late  for  public 
benefit  —  too  late  to  hurt  him.  Mr.  Sterling  himself 
would  cause  to  be  set  afloat  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
situation  might  require,  the  various  oral  rumors  nec- 
essary to  mislead  the  public  and  affect  market  trans- 
actions. 

"  0\  I  had  almost  f oigotten  to  ask  about  one  very 
important  thing  —  the  news  bureaus/*  said  Sterling, 
stopping  his  secretary  as  the  latter  was  about  to  leave 
the  oflSce.    But  Fox  had  not  foigotten. 

"'Everything  is  in  hand  as  you  directed,"  was  his 
answer.  "The  news  items  and  rumors  for  publication 
in  each  half -hourly  issue  of  the  regular  financial  bulle- 
tins have  been  prepared  on  the  lines  you  laid  out  and 
will  be  delivered  just  before  they  go  to  press  each  time. 
Also,  the  items  to  be  sent  out  by  telegraph  to  the  thou- 
sands of  offices,  banks,  trust  and  insurance  companies, 
bucket-shops,  hotels,  restaurants,  saloons  and  other 
places  where  people  congregate  to  idly  watch  the  shifting 
price  figures  or  to  play  our  game;  they  are  all  ready. 
The  proprietors  of  these  news  bureaus  have  scented 
something  in  the  wind;  and  so  keen  is  their  practical 
sense,  so  alert  their  appetites,  that  they  have  suddenly 
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doubled  their  rates.    But  this  will  only  serve  to  uige 
the  public  to  further  buying. 

''The  bureaus  think  it  is  some  big  bull  deal, 
so  thoroughly  are  even  the  insiders  imbued  with 
the  prevailing  opinion.  They  can  conceive  of 
no  weQ-informed  financial  interests  attempting  the 
folly  of  a  bear  rdd  in  the  face  of  natural  conditions 
which  absolutely  justify  only  an  advance  of  prices. 
However,  they  have  entered  into  a  fast  contract,  with 
a  third  party  through  whom  we  are  to  act,  to  print 
whatever  copy  we  supply;  but  they  do  not  know  us  in 
it,  of  course.  Those  sheets  which  you  indirectly  own 
or  control,  through  men  put  in  charge  by  our  instru- 
mentality, of  course,  will  give  us  no  trouble.  And  as 
the  noon  and  early  afternoon  editions  of  newspapers 
here,  and  in  other  cities,  take  their  market  news  chiefly 
from  these  bulletins,  the  public  all  over  the  United 
States  will  quickly  get  the  impression  you  desire  and 
should  respond  promptly  as  usual." 

The  secretary  was  still  standing  near  the  door,  and 
now  he  opened  it  in  response  to  an  interrupting  rap. 

"The  market  bulletin,  Mr.  Fox,"  said  a  voice  out- 
side.   "  You  asked  to  have  them  delivered  at  once,  sir." 

"Thank  you,  Martin."  One  of  Fox's  factors  of 
influence  was  his  never-failing  courtesy  to  subordinates. 
He  closed  the  door  and  stuped  toward  his  chief  with 
a  paper  which  smelled  of  damp  printer's  ink. 

"Here  is  the  first  of  to-day's  bulletins.  You  see," 
pointing  to  the  opening  paragraph,  "they  prove 
obedient." 
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"Bead  it.  Fox."    And  the  secretary  obeyed. 

"9:30  A.  M.  Bulletin: 

The  splendid  advance  in  prices  all  along  the 
line  yesterday  bids  fair  to  be  greatly  exceeded 
to-day.  Brokers  all  over  the  Wall  Street  district 
report  buying  orders  in  large  volume  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  with  very  few  selling 
orders.  Many  beUeve  the  tremendous  crops  and 
the  splendid  prices  being  realized  therefore  must 
put  the  prices  of  all  standard  railroad  shares  up  at 
least  twenty  or  thirty  points. 

The  industrial  shares  should  keep  pace,  for 
seven  billions  of  fresh  money  from  this  year's 
crops  means  a  demand  for  the  products  of  fac- 
tories which  will  keep  all  the  mills  busy,  and 
enable  higher  prices  and  larger  profits  and  divi- 
dends. The  *  community  of  interest'  plan  now 
pursued  by  all  large  divisions  of  industry  which  are 
not  yet  consolidated  corporately  will  banish  the 
specter  of  competition  that  would  otherwise  reduce 
prices,  and  will  enable  the  genius  of  organized  and 
cooperating  capital  to  obtain  richer  rewards 
through  higher  prices;  the  advance  being  possible 
because  this  cooperation  has  eliminated  compe- 
tition." 

"  And  here,  Mr.  Sterling,"  continued  Fox, "  are  copies 
of  the  matter  to  be  issued  half-hourly  throughout  this 
Exchange  day." 

"  Read  them,"  was  the  brief  conmiand. 

"10:00  A.  M.  Bulletin: 
The  gavel  has  just  sounded.     In  the  rush  of 
brokers  to   the   various   standards   on   the  floor 
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around  which  trades  in  the  great  stock  issues  are 
made,  all  seem  to  be  buyers  so  far  as  can  be  learned 
from  the  terrific  din,  the  babel  of  shouting  voices 
and  struggling  men.  Few  are  willing  to  sell  when 
all  believe  the  market  is  soon  to  go  so  much  higher. 
And  this  compels  the  would-be  buyers  to  bid  up 
prices  to  induce  sales. 

There  are  several  tumors  on  the  floor  that  two 
of  the  great  transcontinental  railroad  lines  are  to 
increase  their  dividends  three  per  cent  at  their 
meetings  to-day,  paying  the  same  from  accumulated^ 
surplus,  which  can  be  spared  now  that  crop  con- 
ditions insure  increased  earnings  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  all  requirements  during  the  coming 
year.  While  these  rumors  could  not  be  absolutely 
verified,  they  are  generally  believed,  because  the 
r^ular  brokers  for  those  high  in  the  management 
of  such  roads  are  buying  all  of  those  stocks  offered 
at  the  opening  of  the  Exchange  and  at  considerably 
advanced  prices. 

Call  money  was  bid  up  from  6%  to  10%  in  the 
first  five  minutes  by  those  around  the  loan  standard ; 
and  as  we  go  to  press  the  indications  are  that  it  may 
go  higher." 

"10:30  A.  M.  Bulletin: 
During  the  first  thirty  minutes,  the  great  pres- 
sure of  buying  orders  forced  prices  up  on  almost 
the  entire  list  by  five  to  ten  points.  Large  volumes 
of  stocks  are  changing  hands  at  the  advance,  sold 
by  those  willing  to  take  profits  on  a  quick  turn. 
But  reports  of  these  huge  quick  profits,  telegraphed 
broadcast,  are  exciting  the  public  which  is  pouring 
in  upon  the  brokers,  through  the  New  York  banks 
from  customers  of  their  outside  correspondent 
banks  all  over  the  country,  buying  orders  aggre« 
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gating  sums  beyond  any  former  experience  of  the 
Street. 
Call  mon^  has  gone  to  30%.'* 

"11 KK)  A.  M.  BuiiLBTiN:, 

Prices  have  gone  several  points  higher.  Record 
of  sales  shows  the  lai^st  number  of  shares  evei 
sold  in  the  first  hour  of  any  day  during  the  life  ol 
the  Exchange. 

As  we  go  to  press  a  few  moments  after  eleven, 
great  excitement  prevails  around  the  call  money 
standard.  Loans  aggregating  more  than  fifty 
million  dollars  have  been  made.  This  seems  to 
have  exhausted  the  supply,  for  at  this  moment 
100%  is  being  freely  offered  for  sums  large  or 
small.  This  tremendous  demand  seems  to  be  from 
those  desiring  to  get  money  with  which  to  buy  and 
carry  more  stocks  for  the  further  rise  that  is 
inevitable." 

"11:30  A-  M.  Bulletin: 

At  last  there  are  indications  that  sellers  are  will- 
ing to  part  with  some  of  their  stocks  at  a  profit. 
The  volume  of  business  keeps  up,  but  prices  seem 
to  have  reached  their  summit  for  the  day.  In  fact, 
on  some  issues  there  has  been  a  loss  of  part  of 
the  large  advances  of  the  morning. 

Call  money  is  at  120%,  and  practically  none 
offered.  The  market  apparently  was  borrowed 
dry  during  the  first  hour  or  so.  The  banks  are  so 
near  or  actually  below  their  legal  reserve  that  they 
can  furnish  no  relief.  In  fact,  it  is  rumored  that 
the  Controller  of  the  Currency  is  urging  them 
to  call  in  sufficient  loans  to  maintain  their  reserves 
unimpaired/' 
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"12K)0  Noon  BuUiBTm: 
Call  money  is  up  to  180%  and  not  a  dollar  to 
be  had.  Selling  orders  have  been  coming  in  from 
all  directions.  So  many  of  the  brokers  known  to 
represent  big  local  banks»  trust  and  insurance  com- 
panies, including  those  usually  executing  commis- 
sions from  the  great  nulroads,  turned  from  the 
bull  to  the  bear  side  and  began  to  sell  during  the 
last  few  minutes  before  noon  that  it  has  caused 
great  mystery  and  much  apprehension.*' 

"1«:30  P.  M.  Bulletin: 

Consternation  prevails  on  the  floor  at  the  report 
that  the  Clearing  House  has  taken  action  looking 
to  the  curtailment  of  the  wild  speculation  through- 
out the  country  and  for  the  protection  of  the  cash 
reserves  of  the  banks.  Impossible  as  yet  to  verify 
the  rumor.  But  the  fact  that  prices  have  dropped 
violently,  wiping  out  all  the  gains  of  the  morning 
and  on  most  securities  showing  a  loss  for  the  day 
of  five  to  ten  points,  indicates  that  the  report  is 
quite  generally  credited. 

Call  money  remains  at  180%.    None  to  be  had." 

"1:00  P.  M.  Bulletin: 
Confirmed  report  that  Clearing  House  adopted 
resolution  looking  to  the  calling  in  of  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  loans  by  the  various  financial  insti- 
tutions has  created  pandemonium  on  the  Exchange. 
The  brokers  can  not  understand  why  so  fearful  a 
cut  is  to  be  made  in  their  loans.  All  are  trying  to 
borrow  elsewhere,  but  report  inability  to  do  so 
because  there  is  such  complete  cooperation  in  the 
purpose  of  the  banks  to  contract.  They  are  selling 
securities  in  laige  quantities  to  liquidate  their 
indebtedness  to  tibe  financial  institutions.  Some  are 
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taking  great  losses,  for  prices  are  already  more 
than  twenty  per  cent  below  those  at  the  opening 
this  morning,  completely  wiping  out  their  margins 
with  the  banks.  Others  are  hanging  on,  hoping 
for  a  turn  of  the  tide,  as  no  legitimate  reason  can 
be  discovered  for  such  a  drop  in  prices. 

Call  money  is  at  140%»  but  the  action  of  the 
banks  and  the  plunge  of  prices  have  completely 
frightened  private  capital  which  is  usually  timid 
anyway.  No  money  is  offered  even  at  that  ruinous 
rate.  Suffering  customers  can  borrow  no  money 
to  keep  up  margins  and  are  being  sold  out  by  their 
brokers,  tiius  losing  all  the  money  they  have  put  in 
and  often  finding  themselves  heavily  indebted  to 
the  brokers  besides,  for  the  difference  between 
margins  they  had  put  up  and  the  low  prices  at 
whidi  their  accounts  were  closed  out.  Where  the 
end  will  be,  no  one  dares  predict.*' 

"1-.80  P.  M.  Bullftin: 

Banks  and  trust  companies  are  trying  to  save 
themselves.  Now  that  falling  prices  have  wiped 
out  the  twenty  per  cent  margins  above  the  face  of 
loans,  they  are  dumping  collaterals  upon  the  Market 
to  be  sold  for  what  they  may  bring.  There 
are  so  many  hundred  million  dollars  worUi  of  these 
collaterals  offered,  and  so  few  are  willing  to  buy 
in  the  panidcy  market,  it  is  feared  that  prices  will 
be  much  lower  before  many  are  actually  sold. 

The  interest  rate  for  call  money  has  just  chased 
a  stray  dollar  out  through  the  slqrlight." 

"2K)0  P.M.  Bulletin: 
The  flood  of  bank  collaterals  offered  for  sale  is 
being  reinforced  by  the  avalanche  of  selling  orders 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  roar 
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of  which  can  already  be  distinctly  heard.  The  price 
list  is  dropping  at  the  rate  of  ten  million  dollars  per 
minute.  The  growls  of  angry  and  victorious  bears 
completely  drown  the  bellowing  moans  of  the 
frightened  and  beaten  bulls  whose  struggles  grow 
feebler  and  feebler  as  their  financial  life-blood 
gushes  forth  to  be  lapped  up  by  the  victors.  Where 
will  it  stop?   The  Lord  only  knows." 

"2:30  P.M.  Bulletin: 
Wall  Street  has  suffered  to-day  strokes  of  apo- 
plexy, palsy,  and  paralysis,  all  in  rapid  succession. 
Seemingly  good  authority  gave  out  the  impression 
that  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  two  Paofic  rail- 
roads that  held  their  meetings  to-day  would  each 
increase  the  dividend  to  three  per  cent  more  than 
the  present  rate.  Instead,  the  Street  has  just  been 
electrified  by  the  official  announcement  of  a  cut 
of  one  per  cent  by  both  roads.  Such  fatal  financial 
trickery  and  juggling  has  created  fierce  indigna* 
tion,  and  the  effect  on  the  market  is  simply  in- 
describable. Prices  are  now  at  least  fifty  per  cent 
below  this  morning's  quotations.  Panic  reigns. 
Everybody  has  lost  his  head,  apparently.  The 
aggregate  losses,  were  the  entire  volume  of  listed 
securities  now  to  change  hands,  would  be  counted 
in  bilUons.  Those  who  can  hang  on  until  this 
financial  brainstorm  is  over  and  prices  are  restored 
may  not  be  much  hurt.  But  the  people,  the  out- 
siders, the  lambs,  don't  do  that  —  or  can  not. 
They  know  only  that  they  bought  at  a  certain  price 
and  that  this  price  is  down  half  and  still  shrinking. 
They  think  it  is  better  to  lose  half  than  all,  and  so 
give  their  orders  to  'sell  at  market.'  These  orders 
are  overwhelming  the  brokers. 
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Buying  is  now  assuming  some  strength  but  is 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  offerings.  No  one,  how- 
ever, seems  to  know  where  these  buying  orders 
come  from." 

"3:00  P.M.  Bulletin: 

The  gavel  has  just  fallen  on  the  greatest  and 
most  terrible  day  in  the  history  of  Wall  Street. 
The  panic  was  complete.  Bock  bottom  was  con- 
siderably below  fiffy  per  cent  of  the  morning's 
range  of  prices,  when  sudd^ily  takers  b^an  to  be 
found  for  all  offerings.  Eveiy  moment,  as  the 
hour  of  three  approached,  the  transactions  aggre- 
gated tens  of  miUions. 

Just  before  the  dose,  definite  word  was  brought 
upon  the  floor  that  a  delegation  of  the  most  prom- 
inent bankers  and  Wall  Street  men  had  called  upon 
Morley  Sterling  in  person  and  b^ged  him  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  collapsed  market  and  thus 
restore  confidence.  He  told  them  he  was  reluc- 
tant to  do  so  because  his  house  did  not  like  to  be 
considered  as  in  any  way  connected  with  the  specu- 
lative market;  he  preferred  to  confine  himself  to 
legitimate  banking  and  international  finance.  But 
they  urged  that  he  was  the  real  leader  of  the  finan- 
cial world  which  was  in  a  most  serious  dilemma, 
and  thaht  is  financial  strength  and  influence  was 
absolutely  the  only  thing  which  would  inspire  con- 
fidence and  restore  the  status  quo  ante.  They  told 
him  it  was  his  patriotic  duty.  And  finally  he 
yielded.  It  is  said  that  he  put  upwards  of  fifty 
million  dollars  into  buying  the  best  securities  while 
the  prices  were  on  bottom  and  the  panic  at  its 
worst. 

The  effect  of  this  confirmed  report  was  instan- 
taneous.   Almost  everybody  on  the  floor  began  to 
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buy.  During  the  last  minute  before  the  close, 
quotations  on  most  of  the  list  were  run  up  rapidly 
until  final  bids  registered  almost  on  a  range  with 
prices  prevailing  at  the  opening  of  the  Exchange 
this  fateful  Friday. 

A  laige  number  of  failures  were  announced,  but 
the  complete  Ust  or  the  full  extent  of  the^catastrophe 
will  not  be  known  until  to-morrow. 

The  praises  of  Morley  Sterling  are  sounding  on 
every  side.    Every  one  hails  him  as  the  most  gener- 
ous and  the  greatest  financial  genius  and  leader  of 
I    the  age  —  greater  even  than  was  his  father." 

Fox  finished  the  reading  with  an  unmoved  counte- 
nance, but  Sterling  smiled  broadly.  "That's  pretty 
stiff,  but  I  fancy  it  will  go  all  right.  A  handsome  and 
alluring  program  and  schedule  of  predetermined  events, 
isn't  it  ?  But  I  think  we  can  make  it  all  real  history, 
all  but  the  increased  dividends.'* 

And  now,  having  his  chief's  permission,  the  secre- 
tary joined  in  the  smile  at  the  thought  of  the  double 
back-somersault  the  market  would  take  over  the 
shrewdly  induced  behef  that  dividends  were  to  be 
raised,  yet  find  them  actually  cut. 

"Go  ahead  with  the  program,"  continued  Sterling. 
"  Follow  it  to  the  letter  unless  I  direct  otherwise.  Keep 
in  touch  with  me  and  report  instantly  the  slightest 
symptom  affecting  our  position  in  any  way.  I  shall 
remain  here  in  this  office  until  after  three  o'clock. 
I'll  have  luncheon  brought  in.  But  I  shall  be  'out'  to 
all  callers  except  the  committee  of  distinguished  bankers 
when   they   respond  to  my  puppet-strings   by   com- 
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ing  for  my  assistance  and  persuading  me  to  turn  aside 
from  sound  to  rapid  finance."  And  he  yielded  to 
another  smile. 

"By  the  way,  Fox,  we  should  be  able  to  pick  up 
cheap  the  control  of  some  railroads  and  big  indus- 
tries when  we  put  the  present  owners  in  hot  water 
to-day.     Keep  a  sharp  eye  out  for  such  bargains." 

"All  right,  sir." 

Turning  to  his  desk,  he  picked  up  a  paper  and  handed 
it  to  his  secretary,  saying:  "At  two  o'clock,  the  hour 
of  the  meeting  of  the  railroad  boards,  take  this  state- 
ment to  Harrison.  It  is  typewritten  and  unsigned. 
Tell  him  I  hope  he  will  follow  the  course  therein  in- 
dicated without  digression.  Like  everybody  else  in 
this  vicinity,  he  knows  that  he  can  rely  on  what  you 
say  as  coming  directly  from  me.  Have  him  explain 
that  I  am  detained  from  the  board  meetings  by  other 
important  engagements.  He  will  go  to  the  telephone 
booth  and  first  instruct  his  brokers  to  sell  short  a  goodly 
block  of  stock  for  his  own  account,  then  he  will  start 
certain  brokers  selling  big  blocks  of  stock  in  other 
roads  owned  by  these  Pacific  lines,  each  about  two 
hundred  miUion  dollars  worth  as  I  request;  and  after 
that  he  will  call  the  meetings  to  order  and  put  through 
the  necessary  resolutions  ratifying  his  action  in  ordering 
the  £(ale  and  repurchase  of  such  securities  as  well  as  the 
cutting  of  dividends.  I  will  tell  him  to  sell  at  two  o'clock 
and  purchase  five  minutes  before  three.  And  he  vrill 
do  it.  Tbe  recent  change  in  the  by-laws  of  those  roads 
gives  him  autocratic  powers  to  do  almost  anything. 
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but  I  prefer  to  have  his  action  formally  ratified  by  the 
directors.  Then  no  question  can  be  raised.  These 
great  railroads  can  make  millions  quicker  and  easier 
playing  a  'sure  thing'  in  New  York's  Monte  Carlo,  us- 
ing their  quick  assets  in  joint  efforts  to  force  prices 
up  or  down  at  will,  than  by  collecting  freight  and 
passenger  tariffs.  With  rebates  they  only  skin  each 
other,  or  a  little  shipper  for  the  benefit  of  a  larger; 
but,  by  the  Wall  Street  method,  they  impartially  fleece 
the  entire  speculating  public  with  certainty,  neatness 
and  dispatch." 

**  It  is  wonderful  that  the  people  do  not  get  on  to  this 
corporate  poker  game  thus  played  with  marked  cards, 
where  the  jack-pot  sometimes  contains  the  treasuries 
of  fifty  thousand  miles  of  railroads,"  remarked  Fox, 
seeing  that  he  was  expected  to  say  something.  Ster- 
ling nodded. 

"Isn't  it!  Were  the  goverment  inclined  to  try  its 
luck  at  speculation,  there  might  be  some  danger  from 
the  'government  ownership'  howl  the  radicals  are  put- 
ting up.  That  is,"  with  a  smile,  "  there  might  be 
danger  were  Uncle  Sam  on  the  inside  instead  of  out 
with  the  people.  It's  no  very  difficult  trick  to  get 
control  when  you  know  how," 

"No  occasion  for  alarm,  sir.  The  country  would 
go  to  the  dogs  if  there  were  any  official  speculation. 
It  is  quite  bad  enough  to  have  some  of  the  officials 
dipping  into  Wall  Street  unofficially." 

"Bad  for  the  country,  yes,  "assented  Sterling,  "but 
very  convenient  for  us  when  we  want  them  under 
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obligations  to  us.  But  the  people  are  easy  and  the 
game  is  mystifpng.  We  play  on  a  stage  where  the 
footlights  are  turned  in  the  faces  of  the  audience; 
and  the  glare  so  blinds  the  people  that  they  can  not 
see  the  moves  of  the  actors  on  this  darkened  financial 
stage.  Yet  the  very  mystery  holds  and  fascinates 
them»  inducing  them  to  play  and  replay.  It  is  the  moth 
and  the  flame.  Sometimes  they  remind  me  of  the 
curious  fellow  who  cut  oflF  his  ten  fingers  and  thumbs 
one  at  a  time,  trying  to  prove  that  a  circular  saw  had 
no  teeth  on  it  simply  because  it  ran  so  fast  that  he 
couldn't  see  the  teeth.  When  we  get  politics  and  the 
government  fixed  so  that  we  run  the  whole  thing  as 
smoothly  and  successfully  as  this  game  of  finance,  all 
the  people  will  do  is  to  work  and  pay  while  we  rule 
and  play.  And  we  are  rapidly  getting  there.  Money 
is  power,  Fox,  and  power  is  everything." 

The  financier  was  starting  off  on  the  basic  reasoning 
of  his  secret  ambition.  Fox's  glance  at  the  desk  clock 
recalled  him. 

"Nearly  ten  o'clock,"  he  said.  "Now  for  serious 
business." 

Whereupon,  the  secretary  went  out,  leaving  his 
chief  alone.  And  the  tale  of  the  prearranged  bulle- 
tins became  Wall  Street's  history  of  that  day's  panic. 

After  three  that  afternoon,  account  of  stock  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Sterling  and  his  confidential  secretary. 
Even  they  were  amazed  at  the  showing.  Throwing 
out  the  contracts  of  all  failed  firms  and  making  lib- 
eral deductions  for  other  possible  failures  and  defaults. 
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the  remainiiig  net  profits  were  astounding.  Morley 
Sterling,  in  five  hours  of  that  eventful  day,  had  made 
over  three  hundred  million  dollars.  But  at  what  a 
cost  to  the  country !   He  did  not  think  of  that. 

As  the  full  force  of  the  vast  total  dawned  upon  him, 
oblivious  of  the  presence  of  another,  he  got  to  his  feet, 
threw  back  his  shoulders,  and  with  clenched  fists  and 
hardened  muscles,  eyes  flaming  with  strmige  passion, 
and  snapping  his  strong  jaws  together  like  a  power- 
fid  steel  trap,  he  hissed  through  set  teeth: 

**1  have  won!  The  power  of  the  world  will  yet  be 
nune/ 


Chafteb  vn 

ON  THE  HUDSON  RTVER 

*'A  telegram,  Mr.  Sterling/'  said  Fox,  handing  over 
the  message. 

The  voice  of  his  secretary  disturbed  the  pleasant 
reverie  into  which  the  financier  had  fallen,  alone  in  his 
private  office  long  after  the  close  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
on  the  day  of  the  panic.  Whether  he  was  thinking  of 
the  sweet  face  and  dear  heart  hidden  like  a  precious 
gem  in  the  bosom  of  rugged  Highlands,  and  of  the 
approaching  announcement  of  his  engagement  which 
was  to  be  shortly  followed  by  his  marriage,  will  never 
be  known.  But,  as  it  was  in  Wall  Street,  a  place  sel- 
dom profaned  by  indulgence  of  even  mental  sentiment, 
his  musings  were  probably  along  the  lines  of  cold  busi- 
ness. Possibly  it  was  a  dream  of  his  coming  power, 
stirred  anew  by  this  day's  proof  that  his  mere  nod 
seemed  now  sufficient  to  lash  the  sea  of  finance  into 
terrifying  convulsions  or  to  strike  it  to  dead  calm. 

The  tel^ram  was  from  Comwall-on-Hudson  and 
read  as  follows: 

MORLEY  StEBLINO, 

WaU  Street,  New  Yoric  City. 
Will  meet  you  as  requested  at  Cornwall  landing 
at  nine  to-morrow  morning  for  sail  on  the  Hudson. 

Helen. 

Evidently  it  gave  Mr.  Sterling  the  genuine  delight 
144 
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and  pleasure  whidi  fully  possessed  him  for  the  moment, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  thus  yielding  to  human 
weakness  was  unpardonable  inJBdelity  to  the  traditions 
and  the  unwritten  code  of  the  Street.  But  no  one,  not 
even  his  secretary,  could  find  it  out;  and  he  had  learned 
that  to  do  anything  cleverly  enough  to  avoid  detec- 
tion completely  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  elastic 
business  morality  of  the  cliff-dwellers  among  the  tow- 
ering peaks  of  the  metropolis.  And,  so  far  as  this  sin 
was  concerned,  M orley  Sterling  was  entitled  to  a  halo 
and  a  harp  —  for  he  "never  told  nothing  to  nobody. ** 

Further,  Mr.  Sterling  experienced  some  measure 
of  relief  upon  receiving  this  answer  to  his  request 
wired  to  Helen  Morton  almost  as  soon  as  the  falling 
of  the  gavel  in  the  Exchange  clinched  his  victory 
b^ond  all  power  of  design  or  accident  to  disturb  or  take 
away.  He  greatly  desired  to  have  her  alone,  that  he 
might  freely  tell  her  of  his  achievement;  and  he  had^ 
hoped  that  her  simple  dignity  would  [permit  her  to 
ignore  conventions  to  that  extent.  His  increasing  free- 
dom of  speech  and  her  intelligent  interest  and  com- 
prehension concerning  matters  which  appeal  to  few 
women  were  a  keen  delight  to  him;  and  he  had  the 
utmost  faith  in  her  discretion.  Nor  would  he  ever 
find,  whatever  the  future  might  hold  for  them  both,  any 
proof  of  weakness  where  he  had  trusted  her  strength. 

There  now  remained  for  him  only  the  easy  and  pleas- 
ing task  of  gathering  up  and  depositing  the  spoils  of 
his  conquest;  and  this  he  might  leave  to  the  care  of 
Fox  and  his  clerks,  thanks  to  the  perfect  system  and 
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machinery  of  Wall  Street.  The  mental  strain,  espe- 
cially during  the  last  hour  of  the  Exchange  day  when 
millions  were  each  instant  being  ping-ponged  back 
and  forth,  was  all  but  overpowering  even  to  so  strong 
and  cool  a  man  as  Sterling.  Blocks  of  ten  thousand 
shares,  representing  each  a  million  dollars  of  value, 
became  ordinary  sales  multiplied  with  the  frequency 
of  the  discharges  from  a  rapid-fire  gun  during  the  final 
struggle  of  the  day.  And  the  business  sense  and  prompt- 
ness of  the  financier  induced  him  to  seek  immediate 
quiet  and  rest  after  the  turmoil  of  this  strenuous  exper- 
ience. He  had  directed  that  his  yacht  return  at  once 
after  taking  the  Mortons  up  the  Hudson,  and  tie  up 
alongside  the  Battery  to  be  ready  for  his  use  after  he 
should  have  attained  victory. 

His  desire  to  see  Miss  Morton  alone  was  not  the  only 
factor  of  his  anxiety  to  receive  her  answering  message, 
although  he  acknowledged  no  other.  Vaguely  he  was 
conscious  of  forebodings;  but  so  fascinated  was  he  by 
the  financial  game,  and  the  approach  of  his  supreme 
business  power  which  should  be  made  to  yield  him  still 
further  power,  so  blinded  to  aught  save  his  own  am- 
bitions, that  he  had  failed  to  read  aright  her  aversion  to 
his  methods  and  aspirations  and  her  shocked  compre- 
hension of  the  revelations  he  had  made  the  evening 
before.  He  had  experienced  some  slight  misgivings 
at  having  broken  his  rule  of  secrecy  even  to  her,  but 
these  had  changed  to  reassurance  as  he  remembered 
her  absolute  faithfulness  to  every  trust  he  had  imposed, 
whether  great  or  small. 
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With  the  receipt  of  Miss  Morton's  message  came 
pleasant  relaxation  from  the  day's  affairs.  On  his 
yacht,  with  his  beautiful  fiancee  alone  beside  him,  the 
historic  and  romantic  hills  of  the  Hudson  a  fitting  set- 
ting, he  would  tell  her  of  his  carefully  evolved  plans, 
of  his  masterly  struggle,  of  his  victory  —  the  victory 
which  meant  unprecedented  gains  with  all  the  wor- 
shiping respect  and  power  they  carried.  Certainly 
she  would  be  won  by  the  spirit  of  the  situation,  pleased 
with  his  success,  proud  to  become  the  wife  of  the  one 
man  chosen  by  destiny  to  lead  and  rule  in  the  world's 
affairs.  A  fit  queen  she  would  be,  crowned  by  the  hon- 
or and  power  that  should  be  his.  So  the  mists  of  doubt 
disappeared  beneath  the  blazing  sun  of  his  pride  and 
self-confidence,  dazzling  to  the  eyes  of  his  own  con- 
science, deceiving  to  his  mind,  warming  him  into  a 
siesta  of  mental  satisfaction  and  anticipation. 

Never  would  he  realize  the  struggle  Helen  Morton 
had  with  herself  between  the  receipt  of  his  request 
and  the  sending  of  her  assent.  Had  he  known  that 
only  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  spirit  of  fairness  impelled 
her  to  accept  his  invitation,  his  complaisance  would 
have  given  way  to  the  gravest  concern. 

Following  a  premonitory  rap,  the. door  again  opened 
and  Mr.  Fox  stepped  in.  ^'Captain  Jones  wires  that 
your  yacht  is  off  the  Battery  awaiting  your  orders, 
Mr.  Sterling." 

**  Grood.    Is  my  closed  auto  here  ?  " 

"At  the  entrance." 

"Send  it  around  to  the  end  of  the  rear  passageway. 
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I  will  go  out  that  way  to  avoid  the  crowd  of  curiosity- 
seekers  awaiting  me  in  front.  Just  glance  down  from 
that  window.  Fox,  and  see  for  yourself." 

The  secretary  obediently  looked  from  the  window, 
then  turned  with  an  appreciative  smile  to  his  chief. 

"  I  caught  the  eye  of  your  chauffeur,  sir,  and  motioned 
him  around  to  the  rear  exit.  The  crowd  didn't  see 
me,  so  they  can  not  know  he  received  an  order;  they 
will  wait  for  an  hour  after  you  are  gone." 

"ExceUent!" 

**  To  inquirers,  sir  ?  ** 

"Say  that  I  have  gone  out  of  town  for  a  few  days 
without  leaving  any  address.  I  believe  there  is  noth- 
ing you  can  not  attend  to.  Fox.  But  should  anything 
occur  to  make  it  imperative,  reach  me  by  wireless. 
Were  the  new  electric  points  put  on  the  pole  on  the  top 
of  this  building  and  on  the  mast  of  the  Oood  Friday  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  they  were  put  on  and  tested.  In  fact, 
we  received  the  message  from  Captain  Jones  by 
wireless." 

"Very  well.  Good-by,  Fox.  Play  a  stiff  hand  in 
the  settlements.  There  will  be  a  lot  of  beggars  in  fine 
clothes  pleading  poverty  and  asking  concessions  akin 
to  charity.  Just  don't  break  them,  for  then  we  might 
get  nothing.  I  did  not  ask  any  of  them  to  play  the  game. 
Had  they  won  I  would  have  lost  —  and  I  would  neither 
ask  nor  receive  concessions.  An  honorable  man  will 
never  crawfish;  and  one  dishonorable  has  no  claim 
upon  our  consideration."  Again  the  steel-trap  jaws 
of  MorlqrSteriing  snapped  shut.  Without  further  words 
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he  stepped  into  the  rear  passageway  and  was  gone. 

Cleverly  the  big  closed  auto  picked  its  sinuous  way 
through  the  crowds,  among  vehicles  and  electric  cars» 
and  in  ten  minutes  Mr.  Sterling  was  aboard  his  mag- 
nificent yacht,  the  Oood  Friday.  The  lines  were  quickly 
cast  off  and  she  steamed  away,  rounding  to  the  north- 
ward with  the  grace  of  a  swan. 

As  his  boat  passed  on  up  the  river.  Sterling  gave  one 
glance  at  the  steel-bound  towering  piles  of  brick  and 
stone  silently  assembled  about  that  street,  famous  or 
notorious  according  to  one's  viewpoint,  presided  over 
by  old  Trinity  Church  whose  chimes  typify  the  expect- 
ant delight  of  the  uninitiated  as  they  blindly  chase 
beckoning  Madam  Quick  Fortune  into  the  deadly 
poppy-field  of  speculation. 

With  a  long  deep  sigh  of  content.  Sterling  turned 
away  to  the  luxurious  little  library  of  his  floating 
palace.  Throwing  himself  full  length  among  the 
inviting  cushions  of  a  davenport,  he  soon  fell  into  a 
sleep  of  satisfied  exhaustion. 

When  he  awoke  it  was  well  on  into  the  evening. 
Dinner  was  served  to  him  alone.  Still  tired  and  a 
trifle  lonesome,  he  gave  instructions  to  anchor  the 
boat  for  the  night  at  some  convenient  place,  a^  d  not 
to  be  called  until  eight  the  next  morning;  then  he 
went  to  bed. 

But  at  seven-thirty  he  was  up.  The  warm  rays  of 
the  morning  sun  had  streamed  through  his  window 
directly  upon  his  face.  It  seemed  to  him  a  good  omen, 
ibis   wdoome   and   revivifying    brightness;   and   he 
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bounded  out  of  bed  to  gaze  gratefully  upon  the  oib 
of  day  just  climbing  above  the  eastern  hills  as  his  boat 
approached  West  Point.  Further  refreshed  by  his 
morning  bath.  Sterling  attired  himself  in  yachting 
flannels  and  surveyed  his  mirrored  self  approvingly. 
Yes»  he  looked  handsome  enough  to  find  favor  with 
the  most  particular  of  women,  and  felt  fully  prepared 
to  enjoy  the  day  upon  the  water  with  beautiful  Helen 
Mortem. 

No  sooner  was  the  Good  Friday  tied  at  the  Cornwall 
landing  than  the  sound  of  approaching  hoofs  was 
heard  along  the  hard  state  road  which  winds  down 
through  the  ravine  from  the  high  plateau  of  the  village. 
And,  as  the  carriage  crossed  the  West  Shore  tracks, 
Morley  Sterling  sprang  lightly  over  the  rail,  and 
advanced  to  meet  the  vehicle. 

*' Helen,  my  dear  girl,  I  am  delighted  —  more  than 
delighted  —  to  see  you  this  beautiful  morning.  Dame 
Nature  smiles  upon  the  Hudson  and  we  will  find  it  a 
glorious  day  for  yachting." 

With  both  hands  extended  to  greet  her  and  assist 
her  to  alight,  he  seemed  so  manly,  so  free  from  thought 
of  any  ill,  so  much  the  ideal  lover  she  had  believed 
him,  that  Miss  Morton  found  it  no  hard  task  to  infuse 
cordial  warmth  into  her  words  and  manner.  She  had 
greatly  feared  that  she  would  be  unable  to  conceal  her 
troubled  feelings.  But  his  exuberance  helped  her 
and  would  have  prevented  his  noticing  a  greater  pertur- 
bation than  she  displayed. 

Dismissing  the  coachman  with  an  injucction  to  be 
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back  at  the  landing  promptly  at  five  o'clock,  the  two 
boarded  the  Oood  Friday  and  were  soon  luxuriously 
settled  on  deck  at  the  bow  with  stout  awnings  to  shield 
them  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

''I  have  instructed  Captain  Jones  to  proceed  up 
the  Hudson  a  few  miles,  across  Newburgh  Bay,  then 
just  above  Fishkill  to  make  the  turn,  and  come  down 
the  river  under  full  head  of  steam,"  explained  Sterling. 
"But  if  you  would  prefer  a  different  route,  I  will 
change  the  orders." 

"Oh  no,  do  not  change  them.  That  trip  will  cover 
the  most  historic  part  of  this  wonderful  river  with 
its  still  more  wonderful  environments.  Nothing  seems 
to  me  quite  so  fine  as  to  enjoy  surroundings  hallowed 
by  memory  of  events  and  the  stirring  times  which  gave 
birth  to  our  republic." 

Miss  Morton  seized  her  opportunity  eagerly.  "Let 
us  see  who  can  remember  the  most  history.  And  there 
is  no  lack  of  romance  in  the  record  of  the  patriotic  fight 
for  freedom  along  the  Hudson.  See,  there  is  PoUopel's 
Island  opposite,  near  which  great  iron-pointed  pikes 
were  anchored  with  cribs  of  stone  on  the  bottom  in 
such  a  way  that  their  points  came  just  to  the  surface  to 
obstruct  navigation  by  hostile  British  vessels.  But 
that  deserter  from  our  army  piloted  them  safely  through 
the  trap." 

Unconsciously,  Sterling  fell  happily  into  a  trap  of 
another  kind.    Pointing  to  the  left,  he  said: 

"There,  just  out  beyond  Cornwall,  is  New  Windsor, 
the  old  home  of  DeWitt  Clinton.    You  know  he  was 
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governor  of  New  York  when  the  Erie  Canal  was  built 
and  opened  nearly  a  century  ago.  That  canal  was  the 
means  of  completely  changing  the  trade  and  conmierce 
of  the  West  and  it  helped  to  establish  the  conmiercial 
and  financial  supremacy  of  New  York  City.  Was  it 
not  near  New  Windsor  that  the  farmer's  daughter 
prevented  the  treacherous  capture  of  Washington  when 
he  came  to  her  father's  house  ?  Too  bad  history  has 
not  preserved  the  girl's  name.  She  served  her  country 
as  gallantly  as  any  soldier." 

"Yes,  indeed!"  agreed  Miss  Morton.  "And  there 
is  scarcely  a  spot  along  the  Hudson  without  historic 
interest.  Just  think  of  those  ruins  near  Plum  Point, 
where  the  first  house  in  this  section  was  built  by  Colonel 
Patrick  MacGregorie,  a  wealthy  gentleman  who  emi- 
grated from  Scotland  and  settled  here  with  a  number 
of  fellow-Presbyterians  who  were  driven  from  the 
Old  World  to  the  New  by  religious  persecutions.  And 
there  at  Forge  Hill,  near  Lafayette's  old  headquarters, 
part  of  the  huge  iron  chain  was  forged  to  span  the 
river  between  West  Point  and  Constitution  Island.  I 
never  tire  of  talking  and  of  thinking  of  such  Revolu- 
tionary events." 

Unwittingly,  Sterling  had  given  her  an  opening  by 
his  question  as  to  her  preference  in  their  route.  She 
felt  loath  to  discuss  his  business  deal  and  was  deter- 
mined to  prevent  it  if  possible.    She  wanted  time. 

As  for  Sterling,  he  supposed  her  unaware  of  the 
outcome  of  his  great  financial  cowp  and  was  anxious  to 
tell  her  of  it,  confident  of  her  praise.    But  he  could  not 
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break  the  trend  of  her  conversation  without  being 
abrupt  As  time  passed,  he  b^an  to  hesitate;  to  fear 
she  might  think  him  boastful.  So  it  drifted  on  for 
hours,  she  conscious  all  the  time  that  the  one  thing  he 
wished  to  talk  about  was  the  one  thing  she  desired  to 
avoid,  and  he  ever  seeking  an  opportunity  to  open  the 
subject.  Her  adroitness  or  his  blindness  prevented  his 
seeing  anything  but  accident  in  her  course. 

"'Yes/'  said  he,  '"I,  too,  am  fond  of  the  historical 
incidents  of  our  struggle  for  independence  and  liberty. 
Certainly  we  are  indebted  to  the  Fathers;  their  deeds 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  greatest  nation  in  histoiy, 
whose  wealth  and  resources  will  soon  exceed  those  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world." 

She  feared  he  was  coming  to  his  desired  point,  so  she 
headed  him  off  with: 

"  Have  you  ever  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  Tower  of 
Victory  there,  near  Washington's  headquarters,  in 
Newburgh?" 

"  No,  it  happened  to  be  closed  when  I  was  there." 

"  The  view  is  one  of  the  grandest.  One  way  you  look 
north  toward  the  Catskills,  immortalized  by  Washing- 
ton Irving  as  writer,  and  by  Joseph  Jefferson  as  actor, 
in  the  story  of  old  Rip  van  Winkle.  You  can  not  see 
Poughkeepsie  with  its  Vassar  College,  nor  Kingston, 
captured  and  burned  by  the  British  in  1777.  But  one 
can  imagine,  if  he  can  not  see,  the  dear  old  Berkshire 
Hills  of  Massachusetts  thirty  miles  to  the  northeast,  which 
my  father  loves  so  well.  It  is  a  fine  place  in  which  to 
stand  and  dream  with  open  eyes  of  what  lies  beyond: 
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Albany  with  its  twenty-million-dollar  capitol;  beaatiful 
Lake  Champlain  stretching  north  to  Canada;  the  wild 
and  magnificent  Adiiondadcs;  the  famous  Mohawk 
Valley  with  its  river,  canal,  prosperous  towns  and 
duries,  its  fascinating  legends  and  tales  of  Indian  days. 

'"Then  eastward  across  the  Hudson  you  see  Fishkill 
Landing  and  Matteawan,  the  busy  New  Yoric  Central 
in  the  for^round,  with  trains  shooting  back  and  fGrHh 
like  the  shuttles  of  a  loom;  and  Beacon  Hill  rising  beyond 
on  whose  top  were  built  those  huge  beacon-pyres  to 
flame  their  warning  to  all  the  country  round  when  the 
enemy  approached  in  Revolutionary  days.  It  always 
fascinated  me  to  watch  the  cars  crawl  slowly  up  the 
incline  railway  to  the  top  of  Mount  Beacon,  1,685  feet 
above  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  immense  casino 
at  the  top  glistening  in  the  sunlight;  that  is  especially 
striking  at  night  when  outlined  by  many  lights.  You 
remember  that  Fishkill  was  selected  as  the  place  for 
the  state  treasury  and  archives;  for  holding  sessions 
of  the  provincial  convention;  to  quarter  troops;  estab- 
lish hospitals  and  depots  for  provisions;  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  sometimes  of 
General  Washington  himself.  You  see  I  am  full  of 
history,  especially  that  of  Washington  of  Virginia,  my 
mother's  native  state." 

*' Indeed  you  are!  And  some  of  these  points  I  had 
quite  forgotten,  if  I  ever  reaUy  learned  to  know  them. 
I  like  to  hear  you  recall  them." 

"Then,"  she  continued,  "we  look  to  the  southward 
for  the  wonderful  northern  Gateway  to  the  Highlands." 
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By  this  time  the  yacht  had  made  the  turn  in  the  river 
above  Newbuigh  and  they  were  facing  the  view  she  was 
describing. 

^'  There  on  the  east  bank  rises  Turk's  Face  or  Break- 
neck Mountain,  ahnost  perpendicular.  And  on  the 
west  bank  is  Storm  King  which  someone  has  described 
as  '  standing  in  silent  splendor  with  its  head  lifted  into 
the  sky  to  beckon  and  r^ulate  the  storms  which  here 
abound  in  all  their  majestic  grandeur;  where  lightnings 
flash,  and  peals  of  rolling  thunder  call  the  soldierly 
mountain  peaks  of  the  vicinity  to  sentinel  duty,  as  West 
Point  is  wont  to  do  with  her  military  inhabitants/ 
There,  back  of  Storm  King  and  to  the  south,  we  see 
Cro'  Nest  Mountain.  Why,  through  this  glass  I  can 
see  our  cottage  —  there  on  the  western  slope  of  Storm 
King.  No  one  in  sight,  but  they  are  surely  watching 
this  boat  from  the  cottage;  they  know  I  am  aboard 
and  they  can  see  it  so  plainly  out  here  on  the  water  with 
your  flag  at  the  masthead.  A  little  further  to  the  right 
you  can  see  Idlewild;  you  know  that  charming  little 
dell,  with  its  winding,  dancing  stream.  Small  wonder 
that  Nathaniel  P.  Willis  was  the  'poet  of  the  Hudson,' 
living  in  that  romantic  spot.  Later  E.  P.  Roe,  the 
novelist,  lived  in  Cornwall,  and  now  it  is  the  home  of 
Lyman  Abbott." 

Never  before  had  Miss  Morton  been  so  full  of  con- 
versation with  him  on  any  subject.  He  did  not  dream 
that  she  was  forcing  herself  to  keep  conversation  along 
impersonal  lines.  Instead^  man-like,  he  attributed  her 
vivacity  to  the  charm  of  his  presence.   He  felt  comforted 
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and  in  no  haste  to  change  from  a  subject  in  which  she 
seemed  to  find  such  delight.  So  he  too  plunged  into 
the  same  subject  with  avidity. 

"  Let  me  see  if  I  can  get  back  to  my  sdhool-days  for 
dates,"  said  Sterling.  "Washington's  headquarters, 
there  on  the  hill  in  Newburgh,  was  occupied  by  the 
General,  as  I  recall  it,  from  April  of  1782  to  August  of 
178S,  his  family  with  him.  And  always  about  him  were 
his  celebrated  Life  Guards  under  Captain  William 
Colfax,  every  one  a  picked  man.  You  remember  that 
the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  the  distinguished  French- 
man, after  he  visited  Washington  and  enjoyed  his 
hospitality,  wrote:  *When  one  sees  a  battalion  of  the 
General's  guard  encamped  within  the  precincts  of  his 
house;  nine  wagons,  destined  to  carry  his  baggage, 
ranged  in  his  court;  a  great  number  of  grooms  taking 
care  of  very  fine  horses  belonging  to  the  general  officers 
and  their  aides-de-camp;  when  one  observes  the  perfect 
order  that  reigns  within  these  precincts,  where  the 
guards  are  exactly  stationed,  and  where  the  drums  beat 
an  alarm  and  a  particular  retreat,  one  is  tempted  to 
apply  to  the  Americans  what  Pyrrhus  said  of  the 
Romans:  ''Truly  these  people  have  nothing  barbarous 
in  their  discipline."' 

"It  was  a  difficult  period  of  the  Revolution  then. 
Congress  was  dormant,  the  army  discontented  and 
almost  in  revolt,  the  country  in  poverty  and  distress. 
But  the  tide  did  turn  finally  and  independence  was 
secured. 

"  The  relics  in  that  old  headquarters  building  are  an 
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interesting  study,  especially  if  one  looks  them  over  after 
his  patriotism  has  been  fired  by  reading  historical 
descriptions  of  that  wonderful  and  successful  struggle 
made  amidst  such  terrible  privations  as  those  suffered 
by  the  American  patriots." 

The  swift  boat,  skimming  through  smooth  waters, 
was  now  again  passing  Pollopel's  Island  on  the  eft 
and  Comwall-on-Hudson  on  the  right,  and  approaching 
the  narrow,  towering  gateway  where  time  and  the 
elements,  after  perhaps  millions  of  years  of  struggle 
and  glacial  grinding  and  geological  pressure  of  internal 
steam  and  heat,  rearranging  the  topography  of  the 
earth's  crust,  had  found  or  forced  this  passage  for  the 
pent-up  waters  covering  what  now  are  the  fertile  valleys 
of  New  York,  Ohio  and  other  states.  Ultimately  it 
helped  to  lower  the  level  of  the  Great  Lakes,  reducing 
the  water  area  of  the  country  and  causing  millions  of 
acres  to  emerge  from  the  depths,  as  and,  it  is  said,  the 
earth  again  came  forth  from  its  watery  tomb  to  receive 
from  the  Ark  of  Noah  the  precious  freight  without 
which  the  land  would  have  remained  void  of  living 
creatures.  It  was  Sterling  who  called  attention  to  the 
record  of  ages  thus  written  in  stone  for  their  reading. 
And  he  found  Miss  Morton  no  beginner  in  geological 
lore. 

"Whether  the  land  of  the  continents  emerged  or 
the  Waters  of  the  ocean  receded,"  said  she,  "is  a 
fruitful  topic  for  amateur  debates.  But  it  may  never 
be  authoritatively  settled.  An  interesting  theory, 
from  a  sdentific  source  of  some  standing,  was  recently 
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set  forth  in  one  of  our  periodicals;  and  it  may  add  to 
the  gaiety  of  such  debates  by  supplying  additional  basis 
for  the  imaginative  speculation  for  which  young  thinkers 
seem  gifted.  It  is  suggested  that  the  earth  is  the  mother 
of  the  moon;  that,  as  this  revolving  sphere  of  space 
was  working  its  daily  stunts  on  the  stage  of  the  universe 
like  a  whirling  dervish  of  the  'Midway  Plaisanoe/ 
the  centripetal  force  of  the  law  of  gravity  was  over- 
powered by  the  centrifugal  force  of  science,  assisted 
by  accimiulating  polar  ice  pressure  or  by  some  other 
huge  accidental  labor  of  nature,  that  threw  things 
terrestrial  out  of  balance,  causing  Miss  Moon  to  emeige 
as  a  rib  from  the  side  of  the  earth,  weaned  and  disposed, 
like  a  young  birdling,  to  try  her  own  wings  in  eternal 
space.  In  substantiation,  it  is  pointed  out  that  science 
has  determined  that  the  metals  of  the  moon  are  like 
those  found  in  the  Pacific  countries,  that  its  volcanic 
disturbances  are  similar,  that  its  size  corresponds 
somewhat  with  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean  supposed  to  have  been  created  by  the  receding 
waters  of  the  earth  flowing  in,  as  water  ever  does,  to 
fill  all  reachable  lower  levels,  and  that  in  seeking  to 
readjust  its  equilibrium  under  motion  the  earth  cracked 
on  the  side  opposite  the  Pacific,  causing  an  irregular 
fissure  which  continued  to  open  and  yawn  wider  as  the 
waters  flowed  in  and  formed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  whose 
two  sides,  as  shown  on  the  map,  would  so  nicely  dove- 
tail if  brought  back  together  again. 

"  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  under  the  great  Arctic 
i^laders  now  are  discovered  preserved  tropical  plants. 
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and  the  remains  of  animals  only  found  in  tropical 
countries,  which  may  have  been  in  cold  storage  for 
millions  of  yeai's,  since  the  earth  is  supposed  to  have 
shifted  her  position  with  reference  to  the  weather- 
regulatii^  sun  around  which  it  revolves.  Then  we 
involuntarily  shiver,  if  we  do  not  shudder,  at  the 
possibility  of  another  change  which  may  consign  us  all 
to  the  polar  ice-box  for  the  balance  of  time." 

As  they  related  and  were  pleasantly  discussing  these 
striking  theories  of  prehistoric  times,  the  Good  Friday 
plunged  into  the  shadows  of  the  Narrows.  Looking 
straight  ahead,  the  river,  here  not  so  wide  but  said  to 
be  about  one  hundred  fifty  feet  deep,  seemed  to  come 
to  an  abrupt  end  only  a  short  distance  beyond. 

Miss  Morton  asked  if  Sterling  had  ever  read  Drake's 
fairy  tale  of  "  The  Culprit  Fay,"  the  scene  of  which  was 
the  top  of  Cro'  Nest  Mountain  just  to  their  right, 
written  as  the  result  of  some  bantering  argument 
between  Drake  and  Washington  Irving,  Rtz-Greene 
Halleck,  and  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  while  tramping 
through  the  Highlands  in  1816. 

"I  have  not  read  it,  and  I  would  far  rather  have 
you  tell  it  to  me  here  at  the  very  scene  of  the  tale." 

"The  poem  is  a  long  one,"  returned  Helen,  "but  in 
this  book  is  a  prose  story  of  it  which  is  much  better  than 
I  could  tell  it.  Shall  I  read  it  to  you  ?  "  And,  receiving 
his  smiling  assent,  she  opened  her  book  and  read : 

"  *The  fairies  who  live  on  Cro'  Nest  are  called  together 
at  midnight  to  sit  in  judgment  on  one  of  their  number 
who  has  broken  his  vow.    He  is  sentenced  to  perform 
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a  most  difficult  task,  and  evil  spirits  of  air  and  water 
oppose  him  in  his  mission  of  penance.  He  is  sadly 
baffled  and  tempted,  but  at  length  conquers  aD  diffi- 
culties and  his  triumphant  return  is  hailed  with  song 
and  dance. 

'These  Cro'  Nest  fairies  are  a  dainty  and  luxurious 
race.  Their  lanterns  are  owlets'  eyes.  Some  of  them 
repose  in  cobweb  hammocks  swung  <m  tufted  spears  of 
grass  and  rocked  by  the  zephyrs  of  a  midsummer 
night.  Others  have  b^  of  lichen,  pillowed  by  the 
breast  plumes  of  a  humming-bird.  A  few,  still  more 
luxurious,  find  couches  in  the  purple  shade  of  the  four- 
o'clock,  or  in  the  little  niches  of  rock  lined  with  Haggling 
mica.  Their  tables,  at  which  they  drink  dew  from 
buttercups,  are  velvet-like  mushrooms.  And  the  king's 
throne  is  of  sassafras  and  spicewood  with  tortoise-shell 
pillars  and  crimson  tulip-leaves  for  drapery. 

'  But  the  quaint  shifts  and  the  beautiful  outfits  of  the 
Culprit  himself,'  says  a  writer  on  Drake,  comprise  the 
most  delectable  imagery  of  the  poem.  He  is  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  chagrin  at  the  very  commencement  of 
his  journey,  and  therefore  makes  captive  a  spotted  toad 
by  way  of  steed.  Having  bridled  her  with  a  silkweed 
twist,  his  progress  is  made  rapidly  by  dint  of  lashing 
her  sides  with  an  osier-thong.  Arrived  at  the  beach, 
he  launches  fearlessly  upon  the  tide,  for  among  other 
accomplishments  the  Fay  is  a  graceful  swimmer.  But 
his  tender  limbs  are  so  bruised  by  leaches,  star-fish 
and  other  watery  enemies  that  he  is  soon  driven  back. 

*The  cobweb  lint  and  balsam  dew  of  sorrel  and  hen- 
bane speedily  relieve  the  little  penitent's  wounds,  and, 
having  refreshed  himself  with  the  juice  of  the  calamus 
root,  he  returns  to  the  shore  and  selects  a  neatly  shaped 
mussel  shell  brilliantly  painted  without  and  tinged  with 
pearl  within.     Nature  seemed  to    have    formed    it 
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expressly  for  a  fairy  boat.  Having  notched  the  stem  and 
gathered  a  colum  bell  to  bail  with,  he  sculls  into  the 
middle  of  the  river,  laughing  at  his  old  foes  as  they 
grin  and  chatter  around  his  way.  There,  in  the  sweet 
moonlight,  he  sits  until  a  sturgeon  comes  by  and  leaps, 
all  glistening,  into  the  silvery  atmosphere;  then, 
balancing  his  delicate  frame  upon  one  foot  like  a  Lilli- 
putianfMercury,  he  lifts  the  flowery  cup  and  catches  the 
one  sparkling  drop  that  is  to  wash  the  stain  from  his 
wing. 

*Gay  is  his  return  voyage.  Sweet  nymphs  clasp  the 
boat's  sides  with  their  tiny  hands  and  cheerily  urge  it 
onward. 

*His  next  enterprise  is  of  a  more  knightly  species,  and 
he  proceeds  to  array  himself  accordingly,  as  becomes  a 
fairy  cavalier.  His  acorn  helmet  is  plumed  with  thistle- 
down, a  bee's  nest  forms  his  corselet,  and  his  cloak  is 
of  butterfly-wings.  With  a  ladybug's  shell  for  a  shield 
and  a  wasp-sting  lance,  spurs  of  cockle-seed,  a  bow  made 
of  vine-twig  strung  with  maize-silk,  and  well  supplied 
with  nettle  shafts>  he  mounts  his  firefly  and,  waving  his 
blade  of  bluegrass,  speeds  upward  to  catch  a  glinunering 
spark  from  some  flying  meteor. 

^Again  the  spirits  of  evil  let  loose  upon  him,  and  the 
upper  elements  are  not  more  friendly  than  those  below. 
A  sylphic  queen  enchanted  him  by  her  beauty  and 
kindness.  But  though  she  played  very  archly  with  the 
butterfly-cloak  and  handled  the  tassel  of  his  blade  while 
he  revealed  to  her  pitying  ears  the  dangers  he  had 
passed,  the  memory  of  his  first  love  and  tilie  object  of 
his  pilgrimage  kept  his  heart  free.  Escorted  with  great 
honor  by  the  sylph's  lovely  train,  his  career  is  resumed, 
and  his  flame-wood  lamp  at  length  rekindled,  and  before 
the  sentry-elf  proclaims  a  streak  in  the  eastern  sky,  the 
culprit  has  been  welcomed  to  all  his  original  glory.' " 
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"That  was  a  jolly  good  story,"  exclaimed  Sterling, 
"  but  I  hope  I  will  nerer  be  compelled  to  go  on  a  trip 
of  penance  like  that." 

She  feared  he  was  again  getting  to  their  personal 
affairs,  so  she  said  suddenly,  "  Look,  isn't  that  a  glori- 
ous Tiew  of  West  Point  straight  before  us!  If  one  did 
not  know  that  the  river  makes  an  abrupt  right-angle 
turn  to  the  left  there,  he  would  think  it  ended  at  the  West 
Point  bluff  or  dived  under  it.  Hark!  Hear  that  bugle 
call  and  the  roll  of  the  drum  ?  It  sounds  military,  does 
it  not?" 

"It  surely  does.  They  must  be  going  to  have  a 
special  parade  or  drill  this  morning.  They  are  forming 
now.     Can  you  see  them  ?    Here,  take  the  glass." 

"  Oh  yes,  how  plain  it  is  through  this.  What  pretty 
uniforms  they  are  wearing.  I  don't  much  blame  the 
girls  for  falling  in  love  with  those  uniforms." 

Her  unfortunate  remark  had  again  brought  them  to 
the  danger  signal,  and  to  her  dismay  he  showed  a 
desire  to  press  ahead. 

"What  proportion  does  the  uniform,  the  dress,  play 
in  winning  the  affections  of  a  lady  ?  " 

"Goodness!  I  do  not  know.  That  is  the  best  part 
of  some  men,  they  say.  What  monument  is  that?" 
She  feared  his  further  questions  and  hurriedly  asked 
about  the  monument  although  she  knew  perfectly  all 
about  it. 

"That  is  called  Battle  Monument  and  was  erected 
some  ten  years  ago  to  the  memory  of  the  West  Pointers, 
officers  and  enlisted  men,  killed  during  the  Civil  War. 
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Their  names  are  all  inscribed  upon  it  in  bronze.  And 
there  are  the  guns  from  the  Civil,  the  Mexican,  the 
1812,  and  the  Revolutionary  wars,  grim  reminders  of 
those  memorable  conflicts.  Some  of  the  forts  still  show 
the  engineering  handiwork  of  that  great  Polish  patriot, 
Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  who,  as  you  may  remember, 
fled  to  France  to  avoid  the  oppression  prevailing  in  his 
native  land,  and  thence  came  to  the  colonies  with  the 
French  fleet  and  under  Washington  did  valiant  service 
for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  independence;  that  memorial 
shaft  yonder  was  raised  to  him.  Polish  history  is 
thrilling.  I  suppose  to  that  country  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  bringing  civilization  through  the  Dark  Ages. 
Kosciusko  returned  and  led  the  revolt  of  1793  which 
would  have  freed  his  country  from  Russia  but  for  the 
interposition  of  Prussia.  I  believe  he  died  in  Switzer- 
land, that  refuge  of  exiled  patriots,  years  later.  The 
dissection  and  division  of  Poland  among  themselves 
by  Russia  and  her  neighbors,  Prussia  and  Austria,  is 
one  of  the  saddest  and  most  inexcusable  events  in 
history." 

"West  Point  was  to  have  been  sacrificed  by  Arnold's 
treachery,  if  I  remember  correctly,"  continued  Sterling. 
"  How  different  things  might  now  be,  had  he  not  been 
detected!  Then,  there  is  that  plain  marble  shaft  com- 
memorating the  bravery  of  a  detachment  of  which  over 
two  hundred  were  slaughtered  in  a  battle  with  Seminole 
Indians  in  Florida.  This  Military  Academy  has  turned 
out  many  great  soldiers  since  it  was  established  at  the 
dose  of  the  Revolution.     The  captured  flags  in  the 
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chapel  also  give  mute  testimony  to  the  valor  of  American 
soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle/' 

"The  idol  of  my  mother's  state.  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  was  superintendent  of  West  Point  until  the  Civil 
War  broke  out,"  remembered  Helen.  "The  generous 
people  of  the  North  as  well  as  of  the  South  are  coming 
to  remember  him  as  a  patriot  instead  of  as  a  rebel.  In 
any  revolt,  a  man  is  the  one  or  the  other  according  to 
whether  he  succeeds  or  fails.  But  in  some  way  General 
Lee  seems  to  have  been  remembered  for  what  he  was, 
a  great  soldier  and  a  man.  Undoubtedly  he  acted 
honestly,  from  his  view-point.  He  was  of  the  school 
which  taught  and  believed  that  a  man's  duty  is  first 
to  his  state,  second  to  his  country.  It  was  providential 
that  he  did  not  succeed,  as  everybody  now  sees.  But 
his  character  and  honor  must  be  judged  by  what  he 
then  really  believed.  All  are  glad  that  now  we  are  a 
united  and  inseparable  country." 

"Right  here  is  where  the  great  chain  was  stretched 
across  the  river  in  1778,"  said  Sterling.  "  It  weighed 
186  tons,  its  forged  links  each  weighing  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  thirty  pounds.  This  double  turn 
of  the  river  is  almost  a  letter  S,  and  the  current  is  very 
swift  and  uncertain.  That  is  why  our  boat  is  keeping 
so  far  off  that  rocky  point  in  making  the  reverse  turn. 
Now  we  begin  to  get  the  view  down  the  river." 

They  were  passing  the  hotel,  east  fort,  the  library,  the 
riding  hall,  the  West  Shore  station,  and  the  officers' 
houses  high  on  top  the  bluff.  Helen  silently  remem- 
bered that  back  a  half  mile  in  Post  Cemetery  were  buried 
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many  men  of  history:  Anderson  of  Fort  Sumter, — 
what  memories  are  roused  by  that  name,  where  the 
first  gun  of  the  mightiest  conflict  of  modem  times  was 
fired;  Custer,  whose  defense  and  final  slaughter  by 
the  Indians  made  that  event  of  horror  memorable; 
Gushing  of  Grettysburg;  Sykes,  and  many  more. 

"'In  going  through  the  chapel  up  there/'  she  said 
to  Sterling,  '^and  looking  at  the  tablets  to  the  generals 
of  the  Revolution,  one  experiences  a  queer  sensation 
as  one  begins  to  realize  that  one  blank  tablet  there  is 
to  recall  silently  yet  pointedly  the  treachery  of 
Benedict  Arnold." 

"Yes,  npthing  is  so  revolting  to  the  patriotic  sense 
as  treachery  and  treason,"  he  rejoined.  "As  we  read 
of  it  in  history,  our  minds  are  filled  with  disgust  and 
hate,  and  this  helps  the  feeling  of  condemnation  of 
treachery  in  business." 

It  was  impossible  for  Helen  not  to  think  of  the  stupen- 
dous transactions  of  yesterday;  of  his  part  therein,  and 
to  wonder  how  he  could  so  earnestly  and  honestly 
condemn  treachery  in  others  without  apparently 
realizing  the  moral  aspect  of  his  own  course.  Betrayal 
of  one  known  man  was  to  him  treachery;  betrayal  of 
the  unknown  and  impersonal  public  was  business. 
In  the  former  it  would  be  known  what  was  done  and 
who  did  it;   in  the  latter  it  would  not. 

In  the  reahn  of  business,  is  it  coming  to  be  generally 
accepted  that  law  int^rity,  or  absence  of  legal  liability, 
is  a  complete  and  sufficient  substitute  for  the  morality 
of  honesty  and  honor  for  the  purposes  of  this  world  — 
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and  the  next  ?  Is  publicity  of  immoral  practises  to  be 
the  sole  immorality?  Can  one  knowingly  and  inten- 
tionally put  in  motion  forces  which  he  knows  will  indi- 
rectly but  immediately  and  surely  rob  thousands  of  their 
wealth  and  happiness  for  the  sole  piArpose  of  enriching 
himself,  and  be  not  guilty  even  of  moral  wrong  ? 

In  the  criminal  code,  if  a  man  sets  a  trap  gun  with 
the  line  leading  to  the  trigger  suspended  across  the 
path  he  knows  human  beings  will  soon  travel,  then 
secretes  himself  near  by  in  the  bushes  where  he  will  not 
be  observed  as  he  watches  the  unfortunate  stranger 
receive  a  mortal  wound,  he  is  guilty  not  of  manslaughter 
but  of  murder.  Had  he  set  the  trap  thus  carelessly, 
not  for  man  but  for  a  wild  beast,  still  he  would  be 
imprisoned  for  manslaughter.  But  when  he  admittedly 
sets  it  to  shoot  a  man,  how  ridiculous  it  would  be  for 
him  to  claim  immunity  from  legal  penalty,  and  even 
acquittal  from  moral  guilt,  on  the  mere  plea  that  he  did 
not  know  just  which  man  would  be  killed  and  had  no 
maUdous  intent  toward  any  particular  individual,  that 
he  had  never  been  introduced  to  the  man  who  had 
actually  lost  his  life;  and  then  to  cite  as  e\ddence  in 
his  own  behalf  the  fact  that  the  deceased  did  not  know 
him,  and  had  done  him  no  wrong;  therefore,  the 
accused  could  have  had  no  guilty  intent  and  must  be 
found  innocent. 

Helen  Morton  knew,  from  Sterling's  revelation  to 
her,  that  such  is  the  plea  if  not  the  honest  belief  of  all 
those  who,  from  ambush,  commit  the  wanton  and  fearful 
deeds  of  destruction  and  ruin  of  thousands  all  over  tliis 
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land,  knowing  it  will  result  indirectly,  and  sometimes 
immediately,  in  the  death  of  scores  of  human  beings. 
She  inwardly  shuddered  as  she  realized  that  the  man 
at  her  side,  whose  wife  she  had  pledged  herself  to  become 
and  who  was  now  preaching  before  her  about  the  base- 
ness and  immorality  of  treachery,  with  Benedict  Arnold 
as  his  text,  had,  only  the  day  before,  single-handed, 
deliberately,  purposely,  and  solely  to  increase  his 
own  power  and  already  excessive  fortune,  personally 
executed  a  transaction  which,  in  its  fearful  and  direct 
consequences,  exceeded  anything  of  its  kind  ever 
experienced  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  entire  world.  Then,  out  of  it  all,  he  had  strangely 
come  as  the  one  man  entitled  to  praise  and  almost 
worship  for  his  supposed  courage,  wisdom,  self-sacri- 
fice and  disinterestedness. 

At  that  moment,  in  her  soul,  she  actually  loathed 
the  man.  Oh,  how  she  hoped  he  would  not  bring  up 
the  subject  of  his  deal.  She  feared  she  would  be  unable 
to  restrain  herself  and  would  utter  a  denunciation  not 
only  of  the  transaction  but  of  the  man  who  had  con- 
ducted it.  She  began  to  feel  that  he  was  going  to  seek 
her  praise  and  commendation  for  these  very  things, 
before  the  end  of  their  trip.  If  he  did,  she  knew  she 
would  break  off  their  engagement.  How  she  wished 
she  had  declined  his  invitation!  §he  felt  that  if  he 
brought  it  up,  she  would  be  impelled  to  quote  a  remark 
she  had  heard  from  Mr.  Hays  the  day  before:  "The 
law  presumes  that  a  man  intends  the  natural  and  legiti- 
mate consequences  of  his  own  acts,  whatever  those 
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may  be,  and  judges  his  guilt  or  innocence  accordingly." 
Surely,  thought  she,  the  law  of  morals  and  of  spiritual 
life  must  do  the  same. 

But  she  wanted  time  to  think,  to  reason  it  all  out, 
to  know  her  own  mind.  She  must  not  speak  hastily 
or  unguardedly  in  a  matter  of  such  lifelong  moment  to 
him  and  her.  She  must  not  be  unfair,  unjust.  She 
must  at  all  hazards  avoid  the  issue  for  a  few  days  at 
least.  And  with  this  thought  uppermost,  she  deter- 
mined to  bend  every  energy  she  possessed,  to  use  every 
clever  art  with  which  she  was  gifted,  in  trying  to  keep 
him  from  bringing  up  the  subject  of  his  financial  coup 
or  any  discussion  of  their  personal  relations.  She  must 
play  for  time.  She  would  talk  of  history,  of  the  beauti- 
ful scenery,  of  the  delightful  day,  in  fact  of  any  thing 
except  those  two.  She  would  even  try  to  force  herself 
to  positive  gaiety,  hiding  for  the  time  her  soreness  of 
heart  and  the  chidings  of  conscience.  She  would 
playfully  charm,  would  inspire,  would  dazzle  his  fancies 
if  possible,  and  lead  him  into  complete  forgetfulness 
of  the  matters  she  was  perfectly  conscious  he  was  await- 
ing only  the  opportunity  to  say.  It  should  be  a  battle 
of  wits.  The  little,  quiet,  modest  girl  against  the 
greatest  man  of  finance  and  power  in  the  world.  Could 
she  succeed  ?  He  was  on  her  ground  now.  He  was 
not  in  Wall  Street  to-day  and  could  not  invoke  its 
strange,  canny,  almost  omniscient  powers  for  his 
purposes  on  this  occasion.  Perhaps,  thought  she,  he 
would  in  her  presence  be  only  a  Samson  shorn  of  his 
locks.      This  thought  encouraged  her.     Almost  any- 
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thing  was  preferable  to  any  talk  upon  the  proscribed 
subjects. 

Immediately  she  burst  into  a  laugh  of  the  greatest 
merriment,  as  he  started  a  line  of  conversation  she 
thought  dangerous.  She  must  head  him  off.  And 
following  her  glance,  he  asked: 

"What  did  you  see  so  awfully  funny?*' 

"  I  was  not  seeing  —  I  was  only  thinking."  And  she 
again  burst  into  the  jolliest  laughter.  It  was  so  con- 
tagious that  he  joined  heartily  'although  he  did  not  yet 
know  its  cause.  For  a  time  she  teased  him,  saying  it 
would  make  him  jealous  if  she  told  him.  He  b^ged  and 
duly  promised,  first  with  mock  solemnity,  then  with  real 
earnestness,  not  to  give  way  to  such  a  weak  human 
passion.    With  almost  desperate  daring,  she  went  on. 

"  All  right,  now.  I  have  your  sacred  promise  and  you 
must  take  the  consequences  of  thus  forcing  me  to  tell/' 
and  she  assumed  proper  hesitation  and  great  serious- 
ness. "'The  fact  is  that  yesterday  I  was  embraced  in 
the  arms  of  a  young  man  who  was  no  relative  of  mine, 
and  I  was  glad  of  it." 

**What!"  he  fairly  shouted,  jumping  forward  in  his 
chair  and  glaring  at  her. 

"Remember  your  promise,"  she  warned  him  appar- 
ently with  some  seriousness,  feigning  alarm  at  his 
manner. 

"  But  this  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  jest  about.  Are 
you  fooling?" 

"No,  it  is  literally  true, Morley."  She  dropped  her 
head  in  a  penitent  way,  trying  hard  to  look  embarrassed 
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under  his  gaze  which  was  r&pidly  assuming  a  positive 
fierceness  and  anger.  It  was  her  words,  "and  I  was 
glad  of  it,"  which  so  stung  and  stirred  his  sentiments 
and  pride,  and,  as  she  delayed  further  explanation,  his 
anger.  This  unexpected  effect  caused  a  new  thought 
to  enter  her  mind.  It  occurred  to  her  that,  during  their 
months  of  intimate  association,  in  a  way,  each  naturally 
always  had  been  on  guard  to  make  the  best  possible 
impression  upon  the  other,  ever  putting  forward  the 
best  and  covering  or  concealing  all  human  imper- 
fections. 

Never  had  she  had  opportunity  to  see  him  off  duty 
as  it  were,  or  to  discover  what  manner  of  man  she 
would  have  for  husband  when  the  necessity  for  the 
angler's  wariness  and  caution  was  past  and  the  brief 
honeymoon  had  become  but  a  fond  memory  to  relieve 
the  stem  realities  of  a  long  married  life.  Being  a  very 
sensible  young  woman,  however,  she  understood  that 
imperfections  exist  in  everybody;  that  she  herself  was 
not  perfect;  that  should  she  marry  a  perfect  man  she 
would  be  cheating  him  in  the  bargain;  that  if  she  did 
not  expect  too  much  her  disappointment  would  be  less, 
and  that  matrimony  is  not  necessarily  St.  Peter's  gate 
to  paradise  but  may  be  a  trap-door  to  the  other  place 
if  the  beneficiaries  become  victims  through  their  own 
thoughtless  folly. 

Some  of  Helen's  girl  friends  had  been  married  long 
enough  to  begin  complaining  in  confidence  of  the  cool- 
ing of  their  husband's  affections;  telling  how  much  less 
thoughtful  they  were  becoming  of  the  little  attentions 
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and  oompliments,  the  relish  and  spice  seasoning  the 
plain  food  of  a  wife's  existence;  of  the  little  things  which 
so  delight  and  attract  all  womankind.  But  men  were 
such  thoughtless  beings,  these  friends  explained.  They 
do  not  mean  anything  by  it,  but  their  wives  think  they 
do.  And  therein  lies  the  match  which  ignites  the  powder 
and  causes  the  explosions  which  rend  and  wreck  the 
marital  bliss  and  the  happiness  of  many  a  home  to  the 
final  dishonor  of  the  parents  and  the  injury  and  dis- 
grace of  their  children. 

"A  pebble  in  the  streamlet  scant 

Has  turned  the  course  of  many  a  river; 
A  dewdrop  on  the  tender  plant 
Has  warped  the  giant  oak  forerer.*' 

So  it  is  with  married  life,  thought  Helen.  Every 
great  stream  of  woe  has  its  origin  in  some  little,  unim- 
portant, silly  or  thoughtless,  and  perhaps  innocent,  act 
by  the  one  which  the  other  takes  up,  magnifies  or 
distorts,  and  makes  the  basis  of  complaint.  Were  all 
such  little  things  ignored,  whether  true  or  not,  there 
would  be  avoided  the  arguments,  the  chidings,  the 
scoldings,  the  criminations  and  recriminations  which, 
oft  repeated,  induce  perverse  human  nature  to  there- 
after do  the  very  things  charged  —  things  of  which 
there  was,  up  to  that  time,  complete  innocence. 

Would  not  ignoring  this  endless  chain  of  cause  and 
e£Fect,  e£Fect  and  cause,  cure  domestic  ills  and  let  the 
real  sunshine  of  family  loyalty  and  happiness  warm 
and  bless  the  homes  of  America  beyond  human  experi- 
ence ?    But  sensitive  beings  are  so  wont  to  put  a  chip 
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oa  their  aboiilden  with  an  implied  cfaalleiige  to  the 
other  to  koodc  it  off,  the  moment  the  first  real  or  imag- 
inary incident  happens  to  disturb  the  placid  surface 
of  the  apparent^  boundless  sea  of  connulnal  bliss. 
If  the  other  partner  knoc^  it  off,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
it  is  an  infallible  sign  that  the  honeymoon  is  over,  that 
the  twain  have  chosen  and  have  f airiy  entered  upon  the 
stereotyped  and  populous,  if  not  popular,  route  that  so 
frequently  ends  in  marital  dislocation. 

One  friend  had  told  Helen  how  she  had  scolded  her 
husband  and  had  cried  and  ''taken  on''  dreadfulty 
because  one  wedc  he  had  actually  left  her  to  spend 
the  evening  at  his  chib  playing  billiards  with  other  men. 

**And  do  you  know,"  her  friend  had  said,  "the 
heartless  man  the  next  week  actually  spent  iv?o  even- 
ings at  the  club,  even  after  the  scolding  I  gave  him.  I 
can  not  understand  it." 

"To  be  sure,"  Helen  had  wisely  replied,  "of  course 
he  did  At  the  club  he  got  no  scoldings.  If  you  keep 
up  the  scoldings  at  home,  he  will  soon  be  spending  all 
his  evenings  at  the  club.  Bess,  you  are  a  married 
goose!  Do  you  expect  a  man  who  all  his  life  so  far  has 
spent  most  of  his  idle  hours  with  other  men,  playing 
billiards  and  pool  at  the  dub  or  recreating  in  other 
places  and  ways,  who,  on  the  average,  has  spent  per- 
haps one  evening  a  week  in  the  society  of  ladies  — 
most  of  these  with  you  for  the  past  year  or  so  —  to  be 
utterly  transfigured  by  simply  walking  to  the  marriage 
altar  with  you  and  saying  'Yes ' ?  Do  you  expect  him 
to  at  once  be  so  completely  transformed  in  his  whole 
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mode  of  living  and  habits  that  he  will  want  always, 
every  moment,  to  be  in  your  society  ?  Do  you  expect 
him  never  to  forget  and  fall  into  any  of  his  old  ways  ? 
Nothing  but  complete  and  constant  hypnotism  could 
make  any  man  do  it. 

**  Pshaw !  Bess,  you  are  a  sweet  girl,  a  darling,  and  I 
can  see  that  your  husband  fairly  worships  you;  but 
you  are  starting  out  well  to  spoil  it  all.  Sweet  as  you 
are,  he  will  get  sick  of  you  if  he  has  you  all  the  time. 
Don't  ruin  his  marital  stomach  and  give  him  domestic 
dyspepsia  by  forcing  him  to  live  only  on  sweetmeats 
and  keep  him  eating  them  all  the  time.  He  will  want 
you  the  more  and  think  of  you  the  oftener  when  away, 
if  he  does  not  see  too  much  of  you.  Act  a  little  more 
independently  with  him.  Then,  Bessie  dear,  you  don't 
think  so  now,  but  you  would  tire  of  him  after  a  while 
if  you  had  him  on  your  plate  and  right  under  your  nose 
all  the  time.    Be  sensible  and  you  will  be  happy,  dear." 

And  when  Elizabeth  Vandercoy  actually  had  tried 
this  new  prescription  it  had  worked  a  marvelous  and 
speedy  cure.  The  very  evening  after  her  interview 
with  Helen  was  the  one  her  husband  was  making  his 
regular  visit  to  his  club.  So,  after  dinner  and  before 
he  had  time  to  say  as  usual  that  he  must  meet  a  friend 
at  the  club,  she  very  sweetly  kissed  him  and  said: 

"Now,  dearie,  you  just  go  along  to  your  club  and 
have  your  game  of  billiards.  I  have  a  delightful  new 
novel  and  will  entertain  myself  until  bedtime." 

"But,"  he  remonstrated,  man-like,  "I  don't  care 
much  about  billiards,  nor  about  going  down  to  the 
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dub.  I  would  not  go  but  for  my  smdce.  I  would  not  go 
anyway,  if  you  were  willing  to  read  that  novel  to  me." 

His  wife  was  jubilant  with  success,  her  eyes  aglow 
with  a  light  which  shone  deep  into  his  heart,  but  she 
simply  answered: 

"  I  don't  mind  smoke  a  bit.  Indeed,  I  rather  like  the 
odor  of  your  cigars,  and  I  used  to  delight  in  reading 
aloud.  Don't  you  remember  our  long  evenings  over 
*  Treasure  Island'  and  how  you  would  get  up  and  read 
with  me  over  my  shoulder  at  the  exciting  parts  ?  You 
are  certainly  welcome  to  stay  and  to  smoke,  and  the 
new  book  promises  to  be  so  interesting  that  I  will 
gladly  read  it  aloud  to  you." 

She  had  gowned  herself  handsomely  for  the  experi- 
ment and  had  arranged  her  hair  with  great  care.  In 
fact  she  had  tried  to  look  her  best,  for  she  felt  it  was 
now  or  never. 

Slipping  into  his  favorite  house  coat  and  settling 
himself  comfortably  in  a  leather  easy-chair  in  the  library 
directly  facing  his  wife's  big  rocker,  he  lit  his  Havana 
and  began  to  smoke,  leaning  back  with  eyes  open  only 
enough  to  study  her  unobserved  as  she  began  reading. 

Whether  it  was  the  effect  of  his  aromatic  cigar,  or 
the  fact  that  nothing  was  on  his  mind  but  she,  as  he 
listened  to  the  mellow  tones  of  her  voice  and  watched 
her  vivacious  changes  of  expression,  he  did  not  analyze, 
but  he  began  to  think  her  the  most  delightful  and  charm- 
ing creature  in  all  the  world  and  to  wonder  what  there 
was  about  himself  that  should  have  attracted  so  divine 
a  being.    Then  he  thought  of  his  club;  of  the  boys  with 
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their  jests  and  banter;  of  billiards  and  pool  and  the 
games  at  cards*  and  he  compared  them  all  with  his 
home  and  his  darling  wife  until  thought  of  the  dub 
waxed  more  and  more  insipid,  stale  and  useless;  while 
these  other  and  precious  things  assumed  greater  value 
and  charm  the  longer  he  studied  the  subject  and 
admired  the  wonderful  little  woman  who  was  now  all 
his  own. 

For  a  long  time  he  paid  no  attention  whatever  to 
what  she  was  reading.  He  had  more  important  matters 
to  think  about,  things  he  b^an  to  see  concerned  their 
happiness,  the  future  welfare  of  their  home  for  all 
time,  and  his  usefulness  in  the  commiAiity.  Always  he 
had  lived  largely  for  himself.  Her  presence  now  began 
to  inspire  in  him  the  idea  of  doing  something  for  others, 
of  trying  to  be  a  useful  member  of  society.  He  won- 
\  dered  why  he  should  have  inherited  millions  while 
others  with  big  families  found  it  so  hard  to  earn  enough 
to  meagerly  feed  and  clothe  them.  Did  not  the  owner- 
ship of  such  vast  wealth,  more  by  far  than  he  could 
ever  use  or  legitimately  spend,  entail  some  responsi- 
bility, some  obligation  to  society  and  to  the  country, 
the  joint  activities  of  which  played  so  large  a  part  in 
the  wonderful  success  his  father  had  attained  as  a 
money-getter?  He  did  not  then  know  what  he  could 
do,  but  felt  it  his  duty  to  do  something;  and  he  resolved 
to  make  the  attempt.  Luxurious  idleness  from  that 
moment  lost  all  its  charms  for  Randall  Vandercoy. 

At  this  moment  there  came  into  his  mind  the  recol- 
lection of  his  summary  dismissal  of  his  wife's  pleas 
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for  him  to  remain  at  home  with  her»  her  chidings  and 
his  abrupt  departure.  It  filled  him  with  isinoere  regret 
And  before  his  surprised  wife  could  realize  what  was 
happening,  he  had  sprung  forward,  brushed  aside  the 
book,  gathered  her  in  his  arms  and  returned  to  his 
chair  with  her  on  his  lap. 

"'I  was  a  fool,  a  brute,''  said  he  vehemently.  *'AI1 
men  are  fools,  I  fancy.  They  don't  see,  they  don't 
think.  Here  I  have  the  dearest  darling  woman  in  all 
creation  for  a  wife,  and  am  only  just  beginning  to  wake 
up,  to  realize  it;  Just  think  of  the  heartless  way  I 
treated  you,  going  and  leaving  you  alone!  And  for 
what?  Bah!  Will  you  ever  fo^ve  me,  Bess?  I  do 
not  deserve  it." 

Her  surprise  was  genuine^  '^Why  Randall,"  she 
exclaimed,  ""what  do  you.  mean?  Don't  you  like  the 
story  ?  I  was  just  getting  into  the  interesting  part  of 
it.  You  were  horrid  to  interrupt  it  this  way."  And 
she  smiled  as  she  returned  his  caresses,  yet  could  hardly 
restrain  the  tears  as  she  realized  that  the  experiment 
su^ested  by  Helen  Morton  was  a  wonderful  success, 
*so  easily  and  quickly  attained. 

I  "You  remember  how  I  treated  you,  how  I  went  off 
'to  the  dub  and  left  you  ?  That's  what  I  mean." 
\  "Oh,  that  was  all  right,  Randall.  Foolish  and 
inexperienced  girl  that  I  was,  I  at  fii^t  did  not  realize 
Jthat  you  had  dways  lived  differently  and  could  not  be 
jexpected  to  change  simply  because  you  happened  to 
marry  a  mere  woman.  I  am  sony  I  noticed  it  and 
jspoke  as  I  did." 
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''A  mere  woman!  Why,  Bess,  you  are  a  queen! 
And  I  am  a  brute." 

**  Come  now,  Randall.  You  are  nothing  of  the  kind. 
You  are  to  me  the  finest  man  who  ever  lived.  If  you 
had  not  been  I  never  would  have  married  you.  I'll 
not  forgive  you,  dear,  because  there  is  nothing  to  for- 
give. You  did  the  natural  thing  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  without  any  purpose  of  hurting  me,  so  I 
should  never  have  blamed  you.  It  is  I  who  must  ask 
forgiveness.'' 

"  No,  I'll  not  forgive  you,"  he  cried.  **  You  are  turn- 
ing things  about  and  robbing  me  of  the  pleasure  of  being 
forgiven." 

So  they  both  laughed,  dropped  the  subject  and  were 
very  happy. 

But  Bess  remembered  Helen's  further  warning  not 
to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  resolved  on  this 
occasion  not  to  wear  out  her  welcome.  Kissing  him 
again,  she  gave  a  sudden  little  spring  and  was  on  her 
feet,  to  his  very  evident  regret.  Picking  up  the  book, 
she  quickly  seated  herself  in  her  own  diair  and  resumed 
the  interrupted  reading  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

"What  queer  mortals  women  are,"  thought  he. 
"You  never  know  what  they  will  do  next.  But  that  is 
one  of  their  charms.  Fancy  I  will  have  to  handle  Bess 
rather  carefully.  I  am  sure  she  loves  me;  but,  will 
she  always  do  so  ?  I  suppose  that  depends  upon  me. 
Well,  I  am  never  again  going  to  forget  trying  to  do  the 
right  thing,  anyway." 

Now  Bess  was  almost  dying  to  get  back  on  his  lap. 
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for  she  lealty  loved  him  deaify  and  liked  his 
But  Hden's  words  had  made  a  ^of oond  impfesaioii  on 
her;  and  the  outcome,  the  final  outcome,  was  far  too 
important  to  risk  ai^  ciianoe  of  spoiling  her  experiment 
by  departing  in  ai^  way  bom  the  strict  f onnnla.  So 
she  resofaitdjr  repressed  her  impulses  and  proceeded 
with  the  reading. 

He,  too,  became  interested  in  the  stoiy  and  occasion- 
ally inteiTupted  with  some  comment  upon  it  Covertly 
she  watched  his  face  as  the  hour  grew  late,  until  in  one 
of  the  most  int^esting  parts  of  the  tale,  where  the 
reader  is  consumed  with  anxiety  to  know  the  outcome, 
she  suddenty  closed  the  hock  and  announced  that  it  was 
bedtime.  He  begged  her  to  go  on;  but  she,  knowing 
the  holding  value  of  unsatisfied  curiosity,  sweetly 
replied  that  she  was  getting  sleepy  and  would  finish 
the  book  another  time.  Next  evening  she  was  not 
surprised  at  his  request  that  she  resume  reading  the 
story.  And  as  new  books  were  being  published  almost 
daily,  she  always  had  effective  aid  in  weaning  him 
from  bis  eld  habits  and  associates. 

Thus,  it  came  to  pass  that  Randall  Vanderooy  was 
''made  over**  into  a  modd  husband  by  his  wife's  tact, 
patience,  and  sweet  kindness;  and  abandoning  the 
empty,  usdess  life  of  the  idle  rich,  he  became  a  power 
for  good  in  the  worid  of  practical  philanthropy  and  of 
civic  and  political  improvement. 

An  this  history  had  been  communicated  to  Helen 
Morton  by  Bess,  much  to  her  ddight,  and  she  had 
recorded  the  lesson  in  her  own  memory.     She  had 
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resolved  that,  at  the  right  time  and  before  too  late,  she 
would  draw  Morley  Sterling  into  a  solemn  mutual 
agreement  that  after  their  marriage  at  no  time  would 
both  yield  to  anger  at  the  same  instant,  that  neither 
would  take  any  action  affecting  the  other  or  entertain 
any  disloyal  or  ungenerous  thoughts  or  harbor  suspi- 
cions or  doubts  about  the  other,  until  they  had  together 
sat  down  and  dispassionately  talked  the  whole  matter 
over  in  a  fair  and  kindly  spirit  in  which  they  could  agree 
as  to  actual  facts.  She  believed  that,  in  so  doing,  each 
would  try  to  put  himself  or  herself  in  the  other's  place 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  opposite  view-point  and 
understanding  the  true  motive  of  the  other,  that  no 
mistake  might  be  made  or  injustice  done.  Thus  she 
hoped  to  provide  in  advance  the  means  for  avoiding 
the  hidden  pitfalls  in  the  path  of  married  life  before 
Morley  and  she  should  blindly  stumble  and  fall  as 
had  so  many  of  her  friends. 

With  fine  poise  and  sober  judgment,  she  looked  upon 
married  life  as  one  of  endless  concessions  and  com- 
promises by  the  contracting  parties,  and  she  beUeved 
that  man  and  wife  should  always  treat  each  other  as  the 
truest  of  true  friends.  She  recognized  the  necessary 
existence  of  faults,  of  troubles,  of  misunderstandings, 
but  thought  they  should  ever  strive  to  avoid  friction  and 
to  attain  not  perfection  but  the  greatest  average  happi- 
ness and  the  highest  degree  of  mutual  respect  and 
confidence. 

Thus  had  Helen's  dreams  of  the  future  taken  a 
sensible  turn.  Whoever  won  her  for  his  wife  would  surely 
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find  her  always  a  fitfle  more  than  half  way  between 
the  posts  of  contention,  expectantly  camping  on  the 
middle  ground  of  concession  and  harmony  and  happi- 
ness. 

Hence  it  was  that  this  practical  little  woman  suddenly 
conceived  the  idea,  as  she  watched  Morley  SterUng's 
rising  anger,  that  perhaps  she  might  now  learn  some- 
thing of  the  other  side  of  his  nature,  the  sub-conscious 
side,  as  she  tantalized  his  fears  and  fancies  to  kill  time, 
and  that  this  might  also  help  (hvert  him  from  the  objec- 
tionable subjects  she  was  striiang  to  avoid.  So  she 
replied: 

"No,  I  was  not  'fooling.'  It  was  literally  true  — 
even  true  that  I  was  glad  of  it." 

Hot  with  anger  at  this  confirmation,  he  exclaimed, 
"By  George,  woman,  this  is  carrying  things  too  far. 
I  demand  the  name  of  the  impertinent  scoundrel  that 
I  may  chastise  him  as  he  deserves." 

He  had  jumped  to  his  feet,  set  his  teeth  and  clenched 
his  fists.  Certainly  he  looked  ready  to  eat  his  hidden 
rival  alive.  The  utter  ridiculousness  of  the  whole  matter 
was  too  much  for  the  girl  and,  instead  of  calming  him 
with  the  facts  as  she  so  easily  could,  she  further  exas- 
perated him  with  fits  of  uncontrollable  laughter.  She 
simply  could  not  help  it.  Again  and  again  she  tried  to 
stop  and  say  something  to  put  him  at  ease.  But  some- 
thing of  real  mischief  seemed  to  possess  her  and  cause 
her  to  delay. 

"Miss  Morton,  I  am  losing  my  patience.  We  are 
now  in  sight  of  the  Palisades;  and  unless  you  give  me 
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the  information  I  ask,  that  to  which  our  relations 
entitle  me,  I  shall  order  the  captain  to  turn  the  yacht 
and  start  back  toward  Cornwall  immediately." 

This  demand  and  threat  aroused  her  spirit.  At  the 
same  time  it  suggested  the  idea  that  the  trip  might  thus 
be  shortened  instead  of  making  it  the  long  cruise  to 
New  York  harbor  and  back  again. 

"The  captain  is  under  your  orders,  sir,  not  mine," 
she  answered  with  quiet  dignity. 

Her  acceptance  of  his  challenge  was  entirely  unex- 
pected, but  it  further  excited  him  and,  before  he  realized 
his  action,  he  had  touched  the  electric  button  which 
summoned  the  captain  who  appeared  almost  at  once, 
touching  his  cap  respectfully. 

"Turn  about  and  make  full  speed  for  Cornwall 
at  once,"  was  Sterling's  order. 

"All  right,  sir!"  The  captain  touched  his  cap  again 
and  turned  away,  not  betraying  the  fact  that  he  plainly 
saw  the  danger  signal  ought  to  be  hoisted.  Presentiy 
the  boat  had  cut  a  graceful  circle  and  was  headed 
upstream  under  full  speed. 

Sterling  had  abruptly  left  Miss  Morton  alone,  and 
was  violently  pacing  the  deck  with  cap  pulled  low  over 
his  eyes  and  hands  jammed  deep  into  his  trousers- 
pockets,  crestfallen  but  still  furious.  It  was  a  new  thing 
to  have  anybody  disobey  his  orders  or  resist  his  will. 
And  then  to  have  it  done  by  a  woman  —  a  girl  —  the 
one  he  had  intended  to  honor  by  making  her  his  wife! 
Preposterous!  Only  his  strongly  trained  religious 
abhorrence  of  swearing  kept  him  from  now  indulging 
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in  that  luxury.  The  Good  Book  forbade  that  —  but 
he  remembered  nothing  about  thinking  an  oath,  and 
he  took  repeated  advantage  of  that  technicality. 

A  considerable  time  had  elapsed  when  the  steward 
approached  Sterling  with  the  announcement  that  lunch 
would  soon  be  ready. 

"  Very  well.  Steward,"  he  replied. 

As  the  steward  went  away.  Sterling  b^an  to  realize 
his  predicament.  Here  he  was  on  his  own  yacht  with  a 
guest  whom  he  had  invited  to  spend  the  day  with  him. 
The  guest  was  a  lady,  a  beautiful  young  lady  too.  He 
had  quarreled  with  her,  had  left  her  alone  —  in  a  way 
was  not  on  speaking  terms  with  her.  Yet  lunch  was  about 
to  be  served  and  every  question  of  propriety,  not  to  say 
decency,  dictated  that  they  must  lunch  together.  But 
was  not  she  engaged  to  become  his  wife  ?  Had  not  he 
demanded  only  what  was  his  due?  Was  not  she  in 
honor  bound  to  give  him  the  information  he  asked  .^ 
Certainly.  But  even  engaged  ladies  get  hungry,  and 
starvation  is  not  recognized  in  polite  society  as  a  proper 
weapon  with  which  to  combat  a  young  lady  who  will 
not  immediately  obey  your  orders,  even  if  she  has  ten- 
tatively surrendered  her  sovereignty  and  independence 
by  promising  to  become  your  wife. 

Now  Morley  Sterling  had  a  sense  of  humor,  even  though 
it  was  sometimes  obscured  by  business  or  by  his  unrea- 
soning and  quick  anger.  The  humorous  side  of  the 
situation  b^an  to  dawn  upon  him.  He  realized  that 
he  had  put  himself  in  a  trap  from  which  he  could  not 
be  extricated  except  by  humbling  his  pride  before  \hds 
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girl  whom  he  felt  had  wronged  him.  It  was  a  bitter 
pill  presented  for  his  swallowing.  Yet,  as  though  facing 
a  glass,  he  could  see  the  grimaces  which  its  taking  caused 
upon  his  own  countenance.  Thought  of  it  brought  a 
smile,  a  sickly  smile  it  is  true,  to  play  across  his  features 
for  the  moment.  But  the  necessity  for  real,  hard  thought 
took  his  mind  off  this  trouble  and  somewhat  assuaged 
his  anger. 

Was  it  possible,  thought  he,  that  he  was  wrong,  that 
there  was  some  innocent  explanation  of  the  incident 
which  she  had  hesitated  with  such  evident  embarrass- 
ment to  describe  to  him,  yet  which  she  had  dared  frankly 
to  mention  ?  Might  it  be  some  joke  ?  Did  his  sudden, 
jealousy-inspired  anger  cause  her  to  go  "from  jest  to 
earnest"  to  test  him  and  discover  his  real  nature?  If 
so,  it  certainly  had  succeeded  and  he  felt  himself  humil- 
iated and  ashamed,  but  his  pride  restrained  him  from 
eating  humble  pie  in  her  presence.  Get  what  should  he 
do  ?  He  could  not  remain  idle  and  he  was  not  inclined 
to  do  something.  So  he  continued  striding  back  and 
forth,  forth  and  back,  studying  as  he  had  never  studied 
before  on  any  subject,  yet  without  the  slightest  solution 
or  way  out  satisfactory  to  himself. 

Miss  Morton  had  remained  where  she  was  seated 
when  he  left  her.  He  was  in  plain  view  all  the  time. 
And  while  she  had  inuuediately  taken  up  a  book  and 
steadily  kept  it  before  her,  she  had  not  read  a  line,  but 
was  slyly  watching  every  movement  and  could  under- 
stand almost  his  every  thought  and  emotion.  She  had 
seen  the  steward  speak  with  him;  and  having  scented 
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the  cooidiig  viands,  she  reasoned  that  lunch  was 
ready  and  that  Mr.  Sterling  had  been  duly  informed 
of  the  fact. 

Helen  Morton  had  never  enjoyed  so  much  fun  before 
in  her  life.  The  situation  as  a  whole  was  excruciatingly 
ludicrous.  After  a  momentary  flash  of  resentment  at 
his  demand  and  threat,  she  experienced  only  sensa- 
tions of  amusement  and  pleasure.  Pleasure  because 
the  time  was  to  be  shortened,  and  he  had  so  diverted 
himself  as  to  make  it  improbable  that  he  would  on  this 
day  discuss  his  financial  triumph  or  their  personal 
relations  in  any  embarrassing  way.  This  would  give 
her  the  desired  time  to  search  out  and  ascertain  the  true 
sentiments  of  her  own  heart  toward  him  and  enable 
her  judgment  to  get  the  correct  bearings  that  it  might 
pilot  her  successfully  on  what  now  seemed  a  most 
perilous  voyage  through  the  treacherous  waters  and 
past  the  dangerous  rocks  and  shallows  now  threaten- 
ing to  wreck  her  life-hopes  and  happiness,  as  well  as  his. 

Helen  Morton  purposed  to  do  perfect  justice  to 
Morley  Sterling.  But  if  her  inner  consciousness  kept 
on  insisting  that  her  alliance  with  him  would  result  in 
unhappiness  for  both,  she  knew  that  the  only  way  she 
could  do  him  justice  was  to  break  off  the  engagement. 
She  was  prepared  to  do  this  for  his  sake,  entirely  apart 
from  thought  of  her  own  interests,  if  at  last  she  found 
it  necessary.  She  had  learned  to  really  care  for  Morley 
Sterling,  for  he  possessed  many  admirable  traits ;  but  there 
now  began  to  dawn  upon  her  a  doubt  whether  her  regard 
for  him  were  the  deep  love  she  had  assumed  it  to  be 
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when  she  promised  to  become  his  wife.  Yet  even  now, 
should  it  seem  best,  she  would  brave  the  dangers  which 
might  repeatedly  evolve  from  the  terrible  jealousy  he 
had  disclosed  to  her  for  the  first  time  this  day.  She 
knew  she  would  never  do  anything  to  justify  its  display; 
and  although  she  felt  it  would  cause  much  trouble  from 
time  to  time  and  some  misunderstandings,  she  still  be- 
lieved she  could  manage  him  fairly  well  and  assist  him 
in  overcoming  it.  She  fancied  that  his  very  jealousy  in- 
dicated that  he  thought  in  her  he  had  something  worth 
being  jealous  over,  that  he  must  honestly  and  truly  love 
and  desire  her.  So  little  had  she  ever  come  in  contact 
with  this  pitiable  passion  that  she  had  never  analyzed 
it,  had  never  realized  that  jealousy  is  an  unconscious 
acknowledgment  that  the  love  professed  is  incomplete 
and  insecure,  that  the  relations  it  demands  are  built 
upon  a  shifting  foundation,  that  it  is  often  no  more  than 
a  blinded  selfishness  seeking  satisfaction  through  an- 
other's subservience. 

But  to  Helen  it  seemed  a  far  more  serious  matter  to 
be  united  for  life  as  the  wife  of  a  man  whom  she  now 
knew  had  done,  was  doing,  and  probably  would  con- 
tinue to  do,  things  under  the  name  of  business  which 
her  entire  moral  being  cried  out  against  as  at  least 
hideous  moral  crimes.  So  revolting  were  these  in  the 
eyes  of  her  soul  that  her  conscience  had  not  ceased 
one  single  moment  sinc^  his  disclosures  to  loudly  rap 
its  warnings.  And  to  these  warnings  she  knew  she  must 
finally  yield  unless  additional  facts  and  further  time 
should  change  entirely  their  present  moral  aspect    She 
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would  not  be  a  hypocrite,  whatever  befell.  And  she 
knew  she  would  be,  should  she  marry  Morley  Sterling 
while  her  respect  for  him,  as  a  man,  remained  shaken, 
and  her  love  clouded  by  doubt.  She  would  not  deceive 
herself,  for  that  would  also  be  deceiving  him. 

The  situation  gave  her  amusement  because  he  was 
so  perfectly  playing  into  her  hand  in  her  determination 
as  to  their  conversation  for  that  day.  She  fully  com- 
prehended the  awkward  predicament  in  which  he 
found  himself  respecting  lunch,  and  was  wondering 
how  he  would  extricate  himself  from  it.  Gladly  she 
would  have  fasted  until  she  reached  home,  just  to  enjoy 
the  fun  of  the  thing  and  to  avoid  the  talk  which  might 
follow  a  reconciliation. 

But  Morley  Sterling's  breeding  had  been  given  proper 
attention  during  his  moldable  years  and  he  had  the 
right  to  consider  himself  a  gentleman,  even  if  tem- 
porarily, through  the  weakness  of  passion,  he  had 
grievously  lapsed  from  the  high  standards  he  ordinarily 
maintained.  She  knew  this  and  counted  on  returning 
consciousness  as  to  the  demands  of  polite  society  to 
bring  him  back  in  due  form. 

"  Miss  Morton,  I  desire  to  beg  your  pardon  for  my 
abrupt  rudeness  in  leaving  you  and  in  making  demands 
upon  you  in  such  a  way  for  information  after  you  had 
refused  to  give  it  to  me,"  he  said  in  a  formal,  most 
polished,  and  even  elegant  manner. 

Helen  smiled  sweetly,  and  in  a  gentle  and  kindly 
voice  replied : 

"Why,  bless  you,  Morley,  I  never  refused  to  tell  you 
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who  it  was,  and  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
your  knowing.  If  I  had,  I  never  would  have  mentioned 
the  subject.    The  man  was  Senator  John  Hays." 

"That  infernal  scoundrel!  Has  he  crossed  my  path 
again?  That  upstart  product  of  the  black  bogs  of 
Illinois!    Curse  him!    I'll  fix  him  yet." 

In  this  venomous  tirade,  uttered  with  a  low  hiss  that 
sent  creepy  chills  chasing  each  other  down  the  spine  of 
the  girl,  while  its  author  fairly  frothed  at  the  mouth 
and  glared  at  her  \^dth  fiery  eyes  which  seemed  to  chain 
her  as  a  serpent's  does  a  bird,  Helen  Morton  saw 
revealed  the  real  man,  or  demon,  whom  she  had 
promised  to  marry.  In  that  moment  she  knew  she 
would  never  marry  Morley  Sterling.  Fear  and  terror 
filled  her,  not  of  him  nor  for  herself,  but  for  the  man 
who  had  saved  her  life  when  she  was  thrown  from  her 
horse.  She  felt  she  must  protect  John  Hays  against 
the  malice  of  Morley  Sterling.  Breaking  off  her  engage- 
ment at  this  time  she  thought  would  be  unwise;  at 
least  she  was  in  doubt  and  would  therefore  delay  it. 

"  I  have  never  met  the  individual,"  continued  Sterling 
loudly,  "  but  he  is  the  only  man  who  ever  balked  my 
plans.  But  for  him  I  would  have  received  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  United  States  Senate  which  the  governor 
gave  to  him.  Then  I  could  have  put  through  my  plans 
for  a  United  States  bank  owned  by  private  parties  for 
my  benefit,  with  an  elastic  currency  issued  by  it  and 
to  be  inflated  or  c-ontracted  at  will  to  raise  and  lower 
interest  rates  and  the  prices  of  all  property;  it  would 
be  at  my  sole  will,  through  dummy  directors  controlled 
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* 
hj  me.  Then  I  could  have  woikcd  the  quotation  prices 
at  billions  of  listed  securities  up  and  down  with  the 
rapidity  and  ease  of  a  pump-handle;  and  from  the 
spacious  spout  of  the  Wall  Street  machine  would  flow 
huge  volumes  of  profits  in  a  never-ending  stream  into 
my  coff  ers,  until  I  possessed  the  money  of  the  entire  world 
and  thereafter  the  property  of  the  worid,  and  through 
this  power  could  dominate  and  rule  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  with  kings  and  emperors  and  czars  and  presi- 
dents as  my  willing  and  ready  servants.  But  he  cheated 
me  out  of  the  appointment  and  now  I  must  incur  the 
uncertainties  and  dangers  of  working  the  matter 
through  others  inside  and  outside  of  Congress. 

"I  may  even  be  forced  to  elect  a  president  of  one 
party  or  the  other  —  it  is  immaterial  which  —  whom 
I  can  control;  for  this  power  over  the  currency  of  the 
country  /  vrill  have,  if  I  have  to  buy  up  the  politicians 
of  both  parties  in  every  state»  the  opinions  of  every 
buyable  newspaper,  the  control  of  every  bank,  enough 
votes  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  every  congres- 
sional district  in  the  country,  and  enough  l^islatures 
to  pack  the  Senate  with  creatures  of  my  will.  I  have 
the  mon^  to  do  it,  or  I  can  get  it.  Yesterday  I  smashed 
them  —  I  walked  off  with  a  cool  three  hundred  million 
dollars  profit.  I  can  do  it  again  and  again.  A  fool  isbofn 
every  minute  and  most  of  them  stray  into  Wfdl  Street 
before  they  die,  and  obligingly  leave  us  their  wealth. 

**  Already  I  own  enough  banks  and  trust  and  insur- 
ance companies  to  get  possession  of  sufficient  of  the 
people's  accumulated  deposits  to  acquire  control  of  all 
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other  important  banks,  trusts,  and  railroads  of  the 
United  States  by  the  simple  expedient  of  using  the  sur* 
plus  and  bond  proceeds  of  each  to  acquire  the  majority 
of  stocks  in  still  others,  and  so  on  until  all  —  every 
single  one  —  are  within  my  grasp.  This  is  already 
more  than  half  accomplished,  but  no  one  knows  it; 
they  can  not  find  it  out.  It  is  so  easy  to  have  the  cer- 
tificates issued  in  another's  name,  endorsed  in  blank 
and  passed  through  others  to  me  to  be  transferred  to 
my  name  or  to  one  of  my  firms  at  my  pleasure.  Many  a 
big  bank  I  now  own,  while  the  books  show  its  stock  to 
be  scattered  and  owned  by  scores  of  individuals.  Many 
a  railroad  I  own  because  a  majority  of  its  stock  is 
divided  and  put  in  the  treasuries  of  two  or  three  other 
railroads  which  are  in  like  manner  controlled  by  me. 

'*Oh,  there  will  be  a  rude  awakening  one  of  these 
days.  Everybody  will  be  working  for  me,  their  master. 
But  I  must  control  the  supply  of  money  —  and  I  will. 
I  tell  you  /  wiU!  The  man  who  gets  between  me  and 
Ihat  end  would  better  look  out.  He  better  look  out! 
There  may  be  a  limit  beyond  which  Mprley  Sterling 
would  not  go  in  dealing  with  such  a  man  —  there  may 
be,  but  I  doubt  it.  I  say  I  doubt  it.  Do  you  hear  ? 
I  doubt  it!  Now  this  craven  human  worm  presumes 
to  obtrude  his  impotent  form  into  my  personal  affairs. 
rU  crush  John  Hays!  I'll—  Well,  I'll  setfle  with 
him.  He'll  never  know  how  it  was  done  or  who  did  it 
It  will  just  happen.    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!" 

Was  the  man  crazy?  Certainly  he  acted  that  way. 
This  tirade,  so  incomprehensible  to  Miss  Morton,  was 
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given  with  the  rapidity  of  a  meteor's  sweep.  He 
seemed  talking  to  himself,  to  have  f oigotten  her  pres- 
ence. All  she  understood  at  the  moment  was  that  John 
Hays  was  in  some  kind  of  peril  and  was  regarded  by  . 
Morley  Sterling  with  malignant  and  dangerous  hatred. 
Terrified  as  she  was»  her  very  fear  made  her  calm  and 
tactful.  Her  first  duty,  it  was  dear,  was  to  show  him 
the  innocence  of  John  Hays  so  far  as  his^  acquaintance 
with  her  was  concerned.  She  rose  to  the  emergenqr 
like  the  brave  woman  she  was.    Gretting  up,  she  said : 

''Morley  Sterling,  listen  to  me!  Yesterday  my  pony 
took  fright  at  an  auto,  ran  away,  and  at  a  sharp  turn 
threw  me  from  the  saddle.  My  life  would  have  been 
crushed  out  on  a  huge  pile  of  broken  stone  but  for  the 
fact  that,  providentially,  I  landed  in  the  arms  of  a  man 
.  who  chanced  to  be  passing.  That  man  was  John  Hays 
whom  I  had  never  seen  before.  Now,  sir,  as  you  are  a 
gentleman,  you  will  drop  the  subject  Evidently  you 
did  not  hear  lunch  announced  while  you  were  speaking. 
If  I  may  understand  that  this  unfortunate  subject  will 
not  again  be  alluded  to  on  this  trip,  I  will  lunch  with 
you;  otherwise,  I  shall  wait  until  I  reach  home.'' 

In  his  astonishment  and  very  evident  embarrassment, 
he  began  to  stammer  out  an  apology,  but  she  put  up  a 
restraining  hand,  and  the  look  of  dignified  and  quiet 
determination  on  her  face  made  him  hesitate.  Looking 
at  her  a  moment  in  silence,  he  extended  his  arm,  which 
she  took,  and  he  escorted  her  down  to  the  dining-room 
and  to  the  massive  table  which  offered  them  a  spread 
fit  for  kings. 
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Once  seated  Helen  Morton's  manner  changed 
instantly.  She  realized  that  in  a  way  she  was  to  blame 
for  his  discomfiture,  although  she  felt  herself  entirely 
justified,  and  was  truly  thankful  for  the  momentous 
discoveries  she  had  made.  She  could  now  afford  to  be 
magnanimous,  and  her  sjonpathy  for  him  in  his 
remorseful  distress  was  genuine.  She  smiled  sweetly, 
even  radiantly,  as  she  looked  in  unfeigned  admiration 
at  the  appointments  and  furnishings  of  this  room,  at 
the  solid  gold  and  silver  table  service.  She  said  she  had 
never  seen  anything^so  dainty  and  pretty.  What  excel- 
lent taste  he  had  to  have  planned  and  selected  all 
these  things  so  appropriately.  There  were  old  English, 
Spanish  and  Italian  pieces  bearing  dates  of  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  An  Egyptian  pitcher  of  hammered  gold, 
inscribed  as  having  been  dug  from  the  ruins  of  the  tomb 
of  a  Pharaoh,  she  especially  admired  and  begged  to 
hear  the  story  of  its  finding.  Tactfully,  she  gradually 
drew  him  into  careful  and  minute  descriptions  of  each 
article  and  its  history  up  to  the  time  it  came  into  his 
hands  from  his  father's  vast  collection.  Soon  he  became 
quite  himself  again,  thanks  to  the  encouragement  and 
charm  of  her  sweet  manner.  Altogether,  the  luncheon 
was  a  decided  success,  not  wholly  unen joy  able  to  either. 

"Miss  Morton,  we  are  two  hours  ahead  of  time," 
remarked  Sterling  as  they  passed  on  deck.  "If  you 
do  not  object,  we  will  gp  on  up  the  river  beyond  Corn- 
wall, then  return  in  time  to  meet  your  carriage  at  five." 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  prefer  to  stop  and  take  a  public 
conveyance  home.    I  am  rather  exhausted  by  the  long 
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ride  down  and  back/'  she  replied  quietly  and  pleasantly, 
but  with  a  tone  indicating  that  the  matter  was  settled. 

^*  Very  well.  To  make  sure  of  your  having  a  carriage 
at  hand,  I  will  wire  instructions  to  that  effect." 

"Why,  how  can  you  do  that  from  a  boat?" 

"'It  is  equipped  with  wireless  apparatus,  as  is  my 
office.  I  will  send  a  message  to  my  secretaiy,  Mr.  Fox. 
He  win  phone  ComwaU,  make  the  arrang^nent,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  we  should  have  his  reply." 

Writing  out  a  message^  he  pushed  a  button  and  a  boy 
appeared.  As  Sterling  handed  the  message,  he  said, 
"  Have  the  operator  send  this  at  once.  And  bring  the 
answer  here  when  it  comes.  If  I  am  not  here,  give 
it  to  Miss  Morton  who  will  open  and  read  it" 

The  boy  departed  and  Mr.  Sterling  turned  again  to 
Helen,  saying,  "Will  you  excuse  me  a  few  minutes. 
Miss  Morton?  I  desire  to  go  below  and  give  some 
instructions." 

"  Certainly,"  was  her  gracious  answer,  and  he  left  her. 
Three  minutes  later  the  boy  again  appeared,  delivered 
an  ordinary  message  envelope  to  her  and  wait  away. 
Opening  it,  she  stood  as  if  petrified  as  she  read  the 
following: 

"MoRIiBT  SrEBLINa, 

On  board  Yacht  Oood  Friday. 

Hudson  Biver,  New  York. 

Charles    Morton  arrested  to-day   on   warrant 

issued   by   United    States    authorities    charging 

him   with    criminal    insularities    pertaining   to 

National  Trust  Bank  affairs.  «.      „ 

Pox." 
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Her  heart  seemed  burstiiig  with  anguish.  The  cer- 
tainty of  her  impending  death  would  have  been  a  pleasure 
compared  with  the  effect  of  this  terrible  news  con- 
cerning her  darling,  her  favorite  brother.  Intuitively, 
instinctively,  she  knew  to  an  absolute  certainty  that  the 
charge  was  false  —  but  there  was  the  horrible  (fisgrace 
of  the  accusation  and  arrest.  Crying  would  have  been  a 
rdiel,  but  scorching  pain  dried  the  tears  before  they 
even  moistened  her  eyes.  Then  the  thought  came  to 
her  that  in  some  way  this  trouble  was  the  indirect  result 
of  Morley  Sterling's  business  operations.  .  She  almost 
knew  it.  And  she  now  positively  hated  this  man,  she 
loathed  and  would  scorn  him.  She  would  to  his  very 
teeth  chai^  him  with  her  brother's  disgrace.  But  he 
would  deny  it,  and  where  was  her  proof?  No,  she 
would  be  brave.  He  should  not  even  know  she  had 
seen  the  message.  Quickly  she  tucked  both  message 
and  envelope  into  her  handbag  as  she  heard  steps 
approaching  from  behind.  A  moment  more  and  again 
the  boy  stood  before  her  with  a  message.  Taking  it, 
she  thanked  and  dismissed  him,  thankful  this  second 
message  had  come  before  Mr.  Sterling's  return.  It 
was  addressed  like  the  first  and  read  as  follows: 

**  Carriage  will  be  at  Comwall-on-Hudson  land- 
ing within  ten  minutes  and  will  remain  until  you 
arrive  there." 

"Ah,  that  was  quick  work,"  exclaimed  Sterling 
coming  up  at  that  moment  watch  in  hand.  "It  is 
but  ten  minutes  since  I  sent  my  message.  These 
wireless  affairs  are  great  conveniences." 
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He  Ad  not  notice  the  sl^bt  tzemUing  of  lier  hand  as 
she  silently  handed  Urn  the  hut  message,  wiudi  he 
read.  She  did  not  find  sufficient  confidence  in  her 
ability  to  control  befsdf  until  a  few  minutes  hiter  after 
they  had  rounded  the  turn  of  the  river  at  West  Point 
and  were  in  the  narrows  of  the  Highlands  beyond, 
heading  straight  for  Storm  Kng,  at  the  northern  base 
of  which  nestles  the  landing  where  th^  were  to  stop. 
Then,  rising,  she  said: 

''We  are  almost  at  ComwalL  I  will  go  to  the  dress- 
ing-room and  don  my  wraps,  leadj  to  leave.  The 
little  maid  will  asnst  me  and  it  will  not  take  long." 

**I  shall  await  your  return  here,"  wasaD  he  could  say. 

She  took  particular  pains  not  to  appear  until  the  boat 
had  actually  reached  the  landing.  Then  she  came  out 
hastily  and  he  advanced  to  meet  her,  offering  his  aim 
to  escort  her  off  the  boat  and  put  her  into  the  waiting 
carriage.    As  he  paused  at  its  wheel,  he  asked: 

''May  I  come  and  see  you  at  your  home  some  evening 
within  a  few  days  ?" 

"Not  until  I  write  giving  you  permission  to  do  so," 
was  her  firm  yet  gentie  reply.  And  he  lifted  his  hat  as 
the  carriage  rolled  away. 

The  Oood  Friday  cast  off,  turned  and  headed  for 
New  York  City  at  top  speed.  Looking  back.  Sterling 
saw  the  carriage  turn  and  draw  up  at  the  West  Shore 
station  instead  of  g<nng  on  up  the  hill  road. 

"I  wonder  why  she  is  going  there,"  he  said  aloud. 

The  captain,  standing  near,  had  noticed  the  same  thing, 
and  thinkingSterling's  remark  addressed  to  him,  he  said: 
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"  I  don't  know,  m.    Perhaps  it  has  to  do  with  one  of 
those  wireless  messages  she  received.'* 
"  One  of  them  ?    There  was  but  one." 
"Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  there  were  two." 
"I  saw  but  one,"  returned  Sterling.     "Gret  me  a 
copy  of  the  other  at  once." 

By  the  time  the  captain  returned,  the  Good  Friday 
had  passed  the  mountain  and  the  carriage  and  raihroad 
station  were  lost  to  view.  Taking  the  copy  of  the  first 
message.  Sterling  glanced  at  it  hastily  and  exclaimed, 
heedless  of  the  captain's  presence: 

"Great  heavens!  Is  it  possible?  How  could  she 
take  the  matter  so  coolly  ?  Why  did  she  not  give  me 
the  opportunity  to  sympathize  with  her,  to  help  rescue 
her  brother  from  this  predicament?  She  must  have 
lost  all  patience  with  me  and  concealed  the  fact.  Was 
it  her  intention  to  cast  me  off  ?  It  would  serve  me  right 
after  my  inexcusable  blunders  of  this  accursed  day. 
So  that  is  why  I  am  not  to  call  until  I  receive  her  written 
permission.  Wonder  if  I  will  ever  get  it.  Ah»  I  under- 
stand it  now.  The  dear,  sweet,  thoughtful  girl  has 
stopped  to  send  a  message  of  sympathy  to  her  brother. 
Poor  boy,  I  must  try  to  help  him.  I  will  wire  Fox  to 
furnish  bail  for  any  amount.  I  would  turn  and  go  back 
to  her  now,  but  I  know  she  would  not  receive 
me.  Wonder  what  the  boy  did  anyway.  I  always 
thought  him  an  honest  fellow.  Hope  the  bank  is 
not  in  financial  trouble.  My,  but  she  is  a  strange 
little  woman!  And  to  think  what  a  fool  I  made  of 
myself!" 
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After  the  first  words  the  captain  had  discreetly 
departed,  and  Sterling  had  gone  on  aloud  and  unre- 
strained. 

And  this  is  the  message  Helen  Morton  sent  to  her 
brother: 

"  I  know  you  are  innocent.  Be  brave  and  remem- 
ber your  faith.  My  heart  and  soul  are  with  you. 
Accept  no  assistance  from  M.  S.  Will  see  you 
soon.    Answer  quick.]  Helen." 

The  operator  had  an  open  wire  ready  and  in  a  few 
seconds  the  telegram  was  taken  off  the  instrument  in 
the  Mills  Building  and  delivered  to  Charles  Morton 
in  the  office  of  John  Hays.  Instantly  the  brother 
replied,  and  Helen,  waiting  in  her  carriage,  had  in  her 
hand  the  following  comforting  message: 

**  Your  welcome  message  received.  Thank  you 
for  it.  Of  course  I  am  innocent.  Someone  has 
done  crooked  work,  however,  and  we  must  ferret 
it  out.  Hays  is  with  me  and  has  obtained  bail. 
Will  accept  nothing  from  M.  S.  Tell  Father  and 
Mother  not  to  worry.    It  will  come  out  all  right. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Chables." 

As  the  carriage  door  closed  and  she  was  alone,  she 
gave  way  to  pent-up  feelings,  no  longer  trying  to  restrain 
the  flood  of  tears.  This  and  the  reassuring  message 
greatly  relieved  her,  and  by  the  time  she  reached  the 
cottage  she  was  in  a  condition  to  properly  break  the 
sad  news  to  her  parents  who  had  recdved  no  previous 
word.    This  she  did  as  only  such  a  girl  could  do  it. . 
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A  terrible  blow  it  was  to  them  all,  but  thdr  perfect 
confidence  in  Charles'  innocence  banished  their  fear 
and  made  them  brave.  It  wa3  quickly  decided  to  dose 
the  cottage  immediately  and  return  to  their  home  in 
the  city,  that  they  might  be  ready  and  available  to 
furnish  any  assistance  which  the  son  and  brother  might 
need  in  his  nusfortune.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  know 
his  case  was  in  the  hands  of  John  Hays;  it  made  them 
feel  secure. 

Earnest  prayers  ascended  from  the  family  altar  that 
evening,  and  none  doubted  that  they  would  be  satis- 
factorily answered.  Then  they  sought  still  further 
assurance  in  singing: 

"What  a  friend  we  have  in  Jesus, 
AU  our  sins  and  griefs  to  bear. 
What  a  privilege  to  cany 
EveiyUiiEg  to  God  in  prayer." 


Ohaftkb  vm 

THE  ARREST  OF  CHARLES  MORTON   ' 

^'Charles  Morton,  you  are  under  arrest.  I  am  a 
deputy  United  States  marshal,  and  this  is  a  warrant 
issued  by  the  proper  authorities  charging  you  with 
criminally  manipulating  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
National  Trust  Bank  and  wrongfully  taking  its  funds." 

''Who  made  this  charge,  this  complaint?"  asked 
Mr.  Morton. 

**  Simeon  Bates,  the  cashier  of  this  bank,"  answered 
the  deputy. 

''What!"  exclaimed  Morton  in  amazement. 

"Yes,  the  cashier,"  repeated  the  deputy. 

"  Great  heavens !  I  did  not  think  that  of  him.  There 
is  something  wrong  somewhere,  and  as  sure  as  there 
is  a  God  in  heaven  I  will  get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  I 
have  never  knowingly  done  any  wrong.  I  do  not 
understand  this  accusation.  The  arrest  does  not  sur- 
prise me,  but  I  do  not  understand  why  the  cashier 
should  make  this  charge  against  me.  He  knows  I  am 
guiltless." 

This  conversation  took  place  in  the  public  corridor 
of  the  bank  where  Mr.  Morton  had  come  in  response 
to  a  message  sent  him  by  an  attendant  that  a  genileiuan 
wished  to  see  him.  Walking  rapidly  toward  the  end 
where  the  cashier's  desk  stood  behind  a  low  railing, 
with  the  marshal  dose  at  his  heels,  Charles  Morton, 
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with  eyes  flaming,  cheeks  white  with  anger  and  fists 
denched,  confronted  the  cashier,  who  sat  inside  the  rail 
a  few  feet  distant. 

'"Mr.  Bates,  why  did  you  swear  to  this  complaint 
charging  me  with  crime?"  he  demanded. 

The  cashier  had  seen  his  approach.  Indeed,  he  had 
furtively  watched  the  entire  proceeding,  for  he  knew  it 
was  coming  —  had  even  pointed  out  to  the  deputy 
marshal  just  which  of  the  men  behind  the  iron  grating 
was  Charles  Morton.  He  had  begun  to  get  very  nervous, 
and  Morton's  approach  had  not  lessened  this  feeling. 
He  had  hoped  his  part  in  the  arrest  would  not  become 
knowy  to  the  young  man  until  well  away  from  tl^e 
bank.  Now  that  he  was  squarely  confronted  by  the 
man  whom  he  had  under  oath  accused  of  a  terrible 
crime,  he  was  white  of  face  and  crouched  down  in  his 
big  chair  with  evident  embarrassment.  He  could  only 
stammer  in  reply : 

"  Because  I  thought  it  was  my  duty.** 

"Mr.  Bates,'*  this  brought  forth  from  Morton,  "I 
knew  I  was  to  be  arrested  —  at  least  I  thought  so.  I 
supposed  it  was  all  due  to  some  mistake  which  investi- 
gation would  quickly  dear  up.  But  now  I  know  there 
is  behind  the  matter  some  deep,  dark  design.  None 
of  the  facts  has  been  revealed  to  me,  but  the  Examiner 
of  National  Banks  has  evidently  discovered  some- 
thing serious  to  justify  a  criminal  arrest.  There  must, 
therefore,  be  a  thief  in  this  bank.  You  know  I  am 
innocent;  yet  knowing  this,  you  are  the  one  to  cause 
my  *arrest.     For  that  reason,  I  know  that  you  know 
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who  the  guilty  man  is.  I  have  trusted,  respected  and 
honored  you,  Mr.  Bates,  and  unquestioningly  followed 
your  directions.  The  man  through  whose  influence  I 
obtained  this  position,  whom  I  respect  as  a  true  friend 
and  adviser,  told  me  I  could  and  should  do  this.  And 
if  my  hand  has  done  any  wrong,  your  brain  has 
inspired  and  directed  it.  If  you  had  not  been  the  man 
to  make  this  charge  —  you  who  knew  my  every  act,  day 
by  day,  and  almost  my  every  thought  —  I  would  not 
suspect  you;  but  you  have  some  reason  for  making  a 
scapegoat  of  me.  Your  present  attitude  is  not  one  of 
sorrow  for  me,  nor  of  regret  for  the  disagreeable  duty 
you  plead,  nor  of  hope  that  I  may  be  proved  innocent. 
I  believe  you  have  something  to  hide.** 

"What's  that!  You  better  look  out  there,  young 
man.  I  will  allow  no  insinuations."  And  saying  this. 
Bates  straightened  up  in  his  chair.  But  he  could  not 
meet  the  gaze  of  the  outraged  young  man  and  quickly 
averted  his  face. 

"  Mr.  Bates,  it  never  occurred  to  me  before  —  I  never 
thought  it  possible;  but  as  you  sit  there  trembling  like  a 
cowardly  cur,  I  believe  — yes,  I  know — that  you,  the 
Honorable  Simeon  Bates,  are  the  thief.  And  I  ^will 
not  rest  day  or  night  until  I  have  stripped  from  you  that 
doak  of  brazen  hypocrisy  and  brought  you  to  justice.** 

"Officer,  don't  let  that  crazy  boy  stand  there  and 
insult  me  in  this  way.  Take  him  away,"  exclaimed 
the  now  thoroughly  cowed  cashier. 

"  Remember,  you  guilty  wretch,"  interposed  Morton, 
"that  I  will  pillory  your  sin-black  soul  naked  before 
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the  world  and  send  you  where  you  would  hav^  sent  an 
innocent  man  by  your  perjury  —  to  the  felon's  cell. 
Now,  Mr.  Marshal,"  turning  to  the  officer,  "if  you 
please,  take  me  to  the  office  of  John  Hays." 

Morton's  last  sentence  struck  more  terror  to  the 
heart  of  the  cashier  than  had  the  fiery  denunciation 
preceding  it.  In  the  hands  of  Hays,  he  would  have  to 
submit  to  one  of  those  searching  cross-examinations 
such  as  few  others  could  give  and  which  rarely  left  the 
truth  hidden.  But  as  yet  he  believed  he  had  left  no 
footprints,  no  trace  other  than  the  mere  disputing  word 
of  a  young  man  who,  within  a  few  short  hours,  would  be 
branded  by  the  newspapers  before  the  world  as  a  crim- 
inal, and  in  such  a  way  that  the  presumption,  yes,  the 
probability,  of  his  guilt  would  be  firmly  fixed  in  every 
mind  throughout  the  country;  no  one  would  then  be- 
lieve the  accused  man's  statements. 

In  the  face  of  this  cold  fact,  the  law's  theory  that  the 
accused  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  presumed  innocence 
is  mere  tantalizing  and  cruel  mockery.  How  is  any 
innocent  man,  accused  of  being  a  thief,  going  to  set 
about  to  prove  his  innocence  ?  This  he  must  do,  once 
he  is  accused  and  the  accusation  advertised  in  the 
newspapers  in  the  usual  modem  sensational  manner. 
There  is  no  longer  any  *' presumption  of  innocence"  in 
fact.  No  more  is  a  man  presumed  innocent  until  proved 
guilty  in  court  in  a  fair  trial  by  competent  evidence. 

It  is  said  that  several  hundred  years  ago,  in  England, 
one  accused  of  crime  was  immediately  thrown  into  the 
river  Thames;   if  he  sank  and  was  drowned,  he  was 
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decreed  to  have  been  innocent;  if  he  floated,  he  was 
decreed  to  be  guilty,  was  fished  out  and  at  once  burned 
to  death  in  a  huge  kettle  of  boiling  oil.  Modem  civili- 
zation has  improved  on  this.  The  common  law  of 
modem  newspaper  practise  often  immediately  plunges 
the  accused  directly  into  the  boiling  oil  of  public  accu- 
sation and  denunciation,  subjecting  him  to  the  tortur- 
ing knowledge  that,  in  advance  of  any  opportunity  to 
be  heard  and  before  the  production  of  a  single  word  of 
legal  evidence,  and  in  violation  of  his  constitutional 
rights,  he  is  robbed  of  reputation  and  character,  more 
sacred  to  him  than  life  itself,  and  branded  as  a  scoundrel 
and  a  criminal,  with  this  opinion  indelibly  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  and  often  of  his  former  associates 
and  friends.  He  knows  that  many  cases  are  tried  out- 
side of  court  and  the  verdict  rendered  one  way  or  the 
other  by  the  people,  with  the  public  press  as  advocates 
(and  usually  against  the  victim)  before  the  ink  is  dry 
on  the  warrant  for  his  arrest.  Public  knowledge  of 
this  fact  helps  to  induce  juries  to  release  many  guilty 
persons  who  otherwise  would  be  convicted.  The 
guilty  thus  have  a  better  chance  for  acquittal  than 
have  the  innocent.  The  former  has  only  to  get  some 
sensational  paper,  anxious  to  display  its  cleverness,  to 
start  the  story  that  he  was  crazy,  or  some  other  thing 
hard  to  disprove,  and  then  to  manufacture  and  publish 
alleged  evidence  to  sustain  the  theory  —  evidence 
which  in  court  would  be  wholly  inadmissible  —  and 
doing  this  day  after  day  thus  force  on  the  public  mind 
the  desired  impression.      But  the  latter,  the  innocent 
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man,  is  often  compelled  to  prove  that  no  crime  at  all 
was  coounitted,  or  he  must  turn  detective  and  find 
out  who  did  it  and  convict  the  culprit  in  order  to  clear 
himself.  If  he  can  not  get  bail  (and  this  is  made  diffi- 
cult by  the  created  pre-prejudice)  he  must  do  this 
while  confined  in  jail  helpless. 

Thus  it  sometimes  becomes  more  important  to  retain 
a  newspaper  than  a  lawyer  in  criminal  cases.  Should 
it  ever  happen  that  the  general  public  press  becomes 
as  ready  to  accept  retainers  from  either  side  as  is  the 
legal  fraternity,  individual  liberty  and  security  will 
have  been  remanded  to  the  custody  and  mercies  of 
blackmail.  Submission  to  extortion  or  use  of  personal 
vengeance  will  then  be  the  alternative  refuge  for  the  in- 
dividual —  the  American  citizen.  Prayers  for  the  inde- 
pendence and  honesty  of  the  public  press,  therefore, 
are  in  order. 

It  is  presumed  that  artificially  manufactured  public 
sentiment  does  not  invade  the  jury-room  or  influence 
the  jurors ;  that  the  rules  of  evidence  protect  the  accused ; 
that  the  chaise  of  the  court  can  remove  from  the 
minds  of  the  jury  impressions  purposely  left  there  by 
arguments  of  counsel  over  the  admissibility  of  testi- 
mony they  knew  in  advance  was  inadmissible,  but  thus 
got  before  the  jury,  despite  objection,  under  cover  of 
such  argument.  Both  sides  do  it;  for  with  most  lawyers 
the  desire  to  win  is  more  potent  than  love  of  justice. 
This  is  an  excellent  field  in  which  honest  judges  can 
quench  such  pettifogging  by  committals  for  contempt 
or  by  institution   of  disbarment  proceedings.    Such 
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impressions  can  not  be  removed  or  kept  from  the  minds 
of  ignorant  or  even  intelligent  juries.  One  might  as 
well  try  by  rule  to  prohibit  one's  nerves  from  communi- 
cating pain  from  a  crushed  finger  to  other  parts  of  one's 
body.  The  very  atmosphere  of  the  jury-room,  the 
court  and  the  community  is  surcharged  with  inde- 
finable yet  influencing  impressions  not  based  upon 
legal  evidence,  but  which  enter  into,  and  become  a  part 
of,  verdicts  of  juries  and  decrees  of  courts  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  It  is  because  those  who  ad- 
minister the  laws  are  from  and  of  the  body  of  the  people 
with  which  they  constantly  mingle  that  every  decision 
bears  the  conscious  or  unconscious  imprint  of  public 
sentiment.  If  public  sentiment  is  healthy,  the  wisdom 
of  the  decision  is  improved;  if  it  be  unhealthy,  the 
dedsion  is  more  or  less  tainted.  These  decisions  each 
become  a  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  sustaining 
fabric  of  government;  strengthening,  by  increasing 
popular  confidence  in  the  repubUc  and  in  the  impar- 
tiality and  integrity  of  its  institutions;  or  weakening, 
by  exciting  the  suspicion,  contempt,  and  ridicule  of  the 
people  as  regards  their  laws  and  the  administrators 
of  them. 

As  newspapers  and  magazines  are  the  overwhelmingly 
potent  instruments  for  quickly  molding  and  directing 
public  sentiment,  their  conduct  becomes  of  prime  con- 
sequence to  the  nation,  the  people,  and  the  individual. 
Happily,  the  great  public  is  becoming  keen  in  detecting 
whether  a  given  journal  is  actuated  by  selfish  or  by 
patriotic  motives;   and  the  owners  soon  realize  thai 
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any  dep^ure  from  independence  and  integrity  will 
mean  loss  of  circulation,  influence,  prestige,  and  power, 
thus  quickly  diminishing  the  advertising  value  of  the 
paper,  and  leading  to  its  ultimate  ruin  as  a  profitable 
business  enterprise,  so  that  when  it  pays  better  to  do 
right,  fewer  are  likely  to  go  wrong. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that,  after  the  next  morning's 
papers  were  through  exploiting  Morton's  case,  wluch 
they  gave  more  space  than  usual  because  of  the  extra 
pages  of  Sunday  papers,  and  used  head-lines  such  as 
"Preacher's  Son  in  Trouble,"  ** Alleged  Gigantic 
Theft  of  $900,000  by  Charles  Morton,  Son  of  Distin- 
guished Clergyman,"  '^Bank  Clerk  Charles  Morton 
Caught  with  Goods  on  Him,  it  is  Alleged,"  "Charles 
Morton,  Said  to  Have  Dabbled  in  Wall  Street  with 
Funds  of  National  Trust  Bank,  Arrested,"  "Claims 
to  be  Innocent,  but  Admits  He  Expected  Arrest," 
"Bank  Books  Falsified  in  [Handwriting  He  Admits 
is  His,"  "Has  not  yet  Pleaded  Guilty,  but  Officiab 
Expect  that  He  Wilfwhen  They  Give  Him  the  Third 
Degree";  that  they  published  various  pictures  from 
the  "rogues'  gallery"  or  elsewhere  which  bore  no 
resemblance  to  Morton,  but  under  which  his  liame  was 
printed;  and  within  twenty-four  hours  there  was 
probably  not  one  reader  outside  his  personal  acquaint- 
ances who  did  not  believe  Charles  Morton  guilty  and 
entitled  to  the  full  penalty  prescribed  by  law.  Such 
were  the  thoughts  of  John  Hays,  who  realized  the  potent 
bearing  of  these  things  much  better  than  did  his  client, 
together  with  the  further  facts  that  young  Morton 
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admittedor  proposed  to  admit,  Tu.:  that  lie  wrote  out 
but  did  not  sigD  the  qmiious  notes  and  made  the  entries 
in  question. 

These  matters  were  the  caose  of  grave  oonoem  to 
the  hiwyer,  especially  when  he  came  to  realize  that 
prchMj  only  one  other  man  abscdutdy  knew  C3iailes 
Blorton  had  no  guiltjr  knowledge  or  interest  and  that 
that  one  man  had  already  shown  an  intention  of  sacrifi- 
cing his  innocent  tool  to  divert  suspicion  and  save 
himself.  The  jdain  trath  was  that  this  cashier  had 
seen  many  around  him  making  money  rapidly  and 
easily  by  the  simple  process  of  speculating  in  Wall 
Street.  But  he  was  a  banker  and  would  not  speculate 
by  buying  stodu  on  margins;  that  would  be  gambling, 
and  his  business  sense  and  training  and  strict  religious 
creed  frowned  upon  gambling  as  disreputable,  immoral 
and  risky.  No,  if  he  did  anything,  he  would  buy  the 
stocks  and  bonds  outright;  then,  when  they  got  hi^er 
in  a  few  days,  he  would  sell  them  out  and  pocket  the  fat 
profits.  That  would  be  **  investing''  and  entirely  legiti- 
mate, conservative  and  safe.  He  knew  crop  conditions 
and  general  business  justified  large  advances  in  prices, 
especially  in  railroad  shares.  Then,  too.  Bates  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  obtain  in  a  careful  hypothetical 
.  way  the  infallible  opinion  of  his  friend,  the  great  Morley 
Sterling,  one  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  National  Trust  Bank,  who  siud  without 
hesitation  that  general  conditions  justified  much  higher 
prices.  Surely  no  better  information  could  be  had! 
With  certainty  as  to  the  opportunity  of  profit  settled. 
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the  temptation  grew  rapidly  in  the  cashier's  mind. 
Pride,  envy,  hate,  ambition,  jealousy,  and  other  imps 
of  evil  in  turn  put  the  temptation  to  him  in  varying 
form;  they  had  all  escaped  when  he  had  opened  the 
Pandora  box  by  breaking  the  lock  of  soul-honesty  and 
allowing  his  mind  to  calculate  over  the  use  of  improper 
means  to  a  proper  end. 

Simeon  Bates  was  not  a  man  of  large  means,  but  he 
wanted  to  be  so  because  others  of  his  social  and  busi* 
ness  set  were.  It  hurt  his  pride  to  practise  comparative 
economy,  to  deny  his  daughters  and  son  many  of  the 
privileges  and  pleasures  enjoyed  by  other  young  people 
among  their  immediate  friends.  Even  in  church 
affairs,  it  galled  him  to  have  to  put  down  a  subscription 
of  one  hundred  dollars  where  others,  less  prominent 
but  more  wealthy,  gave  a  thousand.  He  had  not  enough 
money  of  his  own  to  make  a  deal  of  any  magnitude. 

It  requires  much  more  cash  when  securities  are 
bought  outright  than  when  bought  on  margin.  Bates 
did  not  dare  to  excite  suspicion  by  attempting  to  borrow 
heavily  from  other  institutions,  using  his  purchased 
stocks  as  collateral  to  secure  still  other  loans.  The  usual 
twenty  per  cent  excess  of  collateral  required  over  the 
face  of  the  loans  would  soon  exhaust  his  slender  means. 
As  the  implicitly  trusted  cashier  of  that  great  bank,  he 
had  millions  under  his  absolute  control.  For  some 
time  he  could  not  forget  that  the  money  was  not  his 
own,  but  as  the  absolute  certainty  of  profit  in  the 
desired  deal  grew  upon  him,  it  helped  chloroform  his 
conscience  and  thus  silence  that  vigilant  obstructer  of 
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weak  moral  natures  on  their  way  toward  beckoning 
temptation.  Surely  no  one  would  be  harmed.  The 
bank  had  plenty  of  money  to  loan.  That  is  what 
money  b  for.  Why  should  he  not  borrow  it.'  He 
would  buy  only  gilt-edge,  listed  securities  and  hold 
them  to  amply  secure  the  bank  against  any  possible 
loss,  even  risk.  He  was  sure  other  bank  officials  were 
doing  ity  else  how  could  so  many  of  them  get  rich  so 
quickly  while  their  living  expenses  exceeded  their 
r^ular  salaries  ?  Of  course  it  was  technically  against 
the  law.  But  was  not  the  law  made  for  crooked, 
dishonest  people  who  intended  to  rob  or  defraud  some- 
body ?  Certainly  he  did  not  intend  to  do  that.  Intention 
was  the  real  thing,  and  his  intentions  were  honorable. 
He  purposed  to  protect  the  bank  and  pay  full 
interest  for  the  use  of  the  money.  Of  course  he  must 
keep  it  secret,  even  from  his  associates  in  the  bank; 
otherwise  his  action  might  be  misunderstood  and  make 
talk. 

Bates  knew  the  usual  method  was  to  loan  money  on 
call  in  one-hundred-thousand-dollar  lots,  paying  no 
attention  to  the  borrower  or  his  solvency,  relying  for 
security  solely  upon  the  collateral  offered,  the  loan 
being  taken  up  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the  quotation  value 
of  the  securities.  But  as  long  as  the  market  was  sure  to 
advance,  what  was  the  difference  if  he  borrowed  the 
bank's  money  up  to  full  face  value  of  the  prime  secur- 
ities he  would  buy,  thus  giving  him  the  desired  start 
toward  financial  independence  without  harm  to  any  one  ? 
Surely  no  one  could  reasonably  object.    And  did  not  the 
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bank  owe  this  much  to  him  for  his  long,  faithful  service, 
when  it  would  cost  the  bank  nothing  ? 

Bates  knew  that  he  should  not  use  his  own  name 
with  the  loans.  Fictitious  names  could  be  easily  sub- 
stituted without  injury  to  the  bank  or  anybody;  it 
would  in  no  way  impair  the  securities.  But  it  would 
require  some  substitution  on  the  books  of  the  bank; 
and  this  would  be  easy,  for  Charles  Morton  trusted 
him  implicitly  and  would  do  anything  he  asked, 
unquestioningly.  In  fact,  he  could  easily  get  young 
Morton  to  write  out  the  notes  ready  for  the  fictitious 
signatures,  which  he  could  then  have  made  by  some 
ignorant  person  outside  the  bank.  Thus  his  own 
handwriting  would  nowhere  appear.  Even  Charles 
Morton  would  never  know  that  these  were  not  part  of 
the  hundreds  of  regular  transactions  taking  place  in  the 
bank  each  day.  If  anjrthing  ever  should  happen,  it 
would  be  only  the  word  of  the  boy  against  his,  and  his 
high  character  and  reputation;  but,  of  course,  noth- 
ing could  happen  the  way  he  was  going  to  handle 
the  deal. 

Once  the  ice  was  broken  and  Bates  was  in,  especially 
when  he  es:perienced  the  exhilaration,  not  to  say  intoxi- 
cation, of  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars  profit  from 
the  rise  in  prices  the  very  next  day,  he  did  the  extremely 
natural  thing  —  he  greatly  increased  his  purchases 
with  the  bank's  funds.  This  went  on  rapidly  until 
the  bank  was  carrying  nearly  three  million  dollars  of 
these  fictitious  loans,  all  secured  by  good  listed  col- 
lateral.   By  ten  o'clock  on  that  fateful  Friday,  the  rise 
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showed  aprofit  of  about  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  or 
nearly  enough  to  supply  the  ordinary  twenty  per  cent 
margin.  But  Bates  did  not  sell.  Few  do  when  prices  are 
advancing.  Thinking  there  is  no  top,  they  usually  stay 
in  until  they  have  to  crawl  out  at  the  bottom  —  from 
under  the  wreck.  Just  so  when  a  man  wins  he  is  certain 
to  try  his  luck  again  until  he  loses  all.  His  early 
success  inflates  his  conceit  and  always  insures  his 
ultimate  ruin.  If  prices  had  already  gone  up  so  as  to 
make  him  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  he  felt  certain 
he  would  get  his  desired  million  if  he  stayed  in  a  few 
days  longer.  The  business  outlook  was  entirely  favor- 
able and  now  his  profits  gave  him  a  wide  mai^in  of 
safety.  To  get  so  much  money,  he  had  had  to  call  in 
several  large  loans  that  the  bank  was  carrying  for 
others. 

As  the  noon  hour  approached,  he  saw  from  the  tape 
of  the  ticker  by  his  side  that  prices  then  prevailing 
showed  hb  profits  to  be  nearly  a  half  million  dollars. 
He  was  happier  then  than  ever  in  his  life,  he  thought. 
His  opinion  of  his  own  business  shrewdness  and  fore- 
sight grew  amazingly.  It  always  works  that  way  if  one 
happens  to  win.  He  would  soon  be  able  to  take  his 
million  dollars  of  profit,  pay  the  bank  with  interest, 
destroy  the  fictitious  notes,  and  absolutely  no  one  would 
ever  be  the  wiser. 

After  carefully  turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind, 
he  decided  to  put  in  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars 
more.  Stepping  into  the  telephone  booth,  he  instructed 
the  brokers,  as  before,  to  buy  for  out-of-town  customers 
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of  the  bank  and  deliver  to  him,  indorsed  in  blank,  cer- 
tain securities  in  amounts  which  he  indicated.  So 
anxious  was  he  to  get  them  that  he  waited  at  the  phone 
until  the  brokers  answered  that  the  purchases  had  been 
made.  Now  he  felt  satisfied.  Stepping  back  to  get 
his  hat,  he  prepared  to  go  out  to  lunch.  As  he  again 
started  out,  he  stopped  to  glance  once  more  at  the  record 
prices  shown  on  the  moving  tape  by  his  desk.  He  could 
not  believe  his  eyes !  Taking  off  his  glasses  and  quickly 
wiping  away  the  mist  that  had  gathered  in  his  eyes,  he 
looked  again.  The  market  had  actually  shot  down 
until  his  profits  were  entirely  wiped  out,  and  by  a  rapid 
calculation  he  saw  that  he  was  a  loser  in  the  sum  of 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  —  more  than  he  could 
possibly  pay.  So  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but 
hang  on  until  the  market  turned,  as  he  felt  sure  it 
speedily  would  after  the  "bear  raid"  was  over.  Of 
course  he  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  behind 
the  scenes.    No  one  ever  does. 

Bates'  appetite  for  lunch  was  entirely  gone.  Throw- 
ing his  hat  upon  the  desk  top,  he  dropped  into  his  chair. 
Immediately  his  telephone  rang.  Answering,  he  heard 
the  voice  of  the  first  vice-president,  whom  he  had  asked 
to  attend  the  Clearing-House  meeting  that  he  might 
remain  to  watch  the  market.  He  was  dumfounded 
by  the  news  that  the  Clearing-House  had  voted  to 
request  the  banks  to  call  in  twenty-five  per  cent  of  their 
loans  immediately.  Instantly  Bates  saw  that,  were  this 
done,  he  was  ruined.  But  perhaps  he  could  stave  it  off 
until  the  market  turned.     This  was  bis  only  hope  — 
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unless,  should  the  worst  come,  he  could  put  the  whole 
thing  upon  that  young  bookkeeper  Charles  Morton. 
No,  he  must  not  do  that,  not  unless  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  dear  himself.  Surely  his  own  great  repu- 
tation must  be  saved  at  all  hazards. 

But  at  a  little  after  two  o'clock,  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  bank  came  in  to  look  things  over.  When 
they  obtained  the  list  of  outstanding  loans,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  go  over  the  collaterals  hastily.  They  paid 
little  attention  to  the  personnel  of  the  borrowers.  The 
entire  committee  was  evidently  frightened.  One  of 
them  reported  that  Morley  Sterling  advised  inmiediate 
compliance  with  the  action  of  the  Clearing-House  and 
protection  of  all  loans  by  selling  out  the  collaterals, 
as  the  bank  was  empowered  to  do  by  the  terms  of  the 
ordinary  collateral  notes  ""  whenever  the  bank  deems 
itself  insecure." 

That  settled  the  matter.  The  resolution  instructing 
the  officers  immediately  to  call  in  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  total  outstanding  loans  was  passed.  The  cashier 
mentally  resolved  to  call  enough  of  the  other  loans  so 
that  none  of  his  would  be  touched.  But  the  committee 
then  proceeded  to  check  off  the  loans  to  be  called  under 
their  resolution,  as  well  as  those  to  be  closed  out  to 
protect  the  bank  against  further  losses.  Immediate 
discovery  that  something  was  wrong  would  have  been 
made  but  for  the  fact  that  the  size  of  the  fictitious  loans 
had  been  entered  so  as  to  show  a  twenty  per  cent  excess 
of  collateral  security. 

The  cashier  was  almost  dumb  as  these  momentous 
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steps  were  being  taken.  He  dared  not  take  the  risk 
of  trying  to  guide  their  actions  so  as  to  protect  his  own 
loans.  It  took  great  effort  to  control  his  emotions.  He 
had  just  secretly  resolved  to  take  the  desperate  expe- 
dient of  delaying  a  little  the  execution  of  the  orders  of 
the  committee,  hoping  the  market  would  rebound 
before  three  o'clock,  when  the  chairman  looked  at  the 
tape  and  remarked  that  the  market  was  getting  worse 
and  no  time  should  be  lost.  Reaching  for  the  phone, 
the  chairman  himself  called  up  the  brokers  and  read 
off  from  the  list  they  had  just  checked  the  securities 
and  amounts,  and  gave  instructions  that  the  same 
should  be  sold  immediately.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
answer  came  that  all  these  securities  had  been  sold. 
The  deed  had  been  done.  The  cashier  alone  realized 
that,  when  everything  was  checked  up,  the  accounts 
must  show  a  defalcation  of  nearly  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  because  of  the  fictitious  loans  which  now 
must  soon  be  discovered,  besides  losses  on  many  other 
loans. 

This  distinguished  man  of  affairs,  with  his  great 
influence,  high  standing  and  reputation,  now  had 
nothing  between  him  and  the  penitentiary  except  the 
possibility  of  fastening  upon  Charles  Morton  the 
entire  defalcation  and  maintaining  his  own  complete 
ignorance  of  the  matter.  He  had  sent  the  young  man 
away  on  his  vacation  earlier  in  the  day  after  the  latter 
had  made  certain  entries  on  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Bates  that  portions  of  each  of  the  loans  had  been  paid, 
and  after  he  had  signed  and  sworn  to  the  report  to  the 
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United  States  Contndler  m  to  the  amditioo  of  the 
bank*  No  one  dse  knew  Morton  had  been  sent  awi^» 
and  this  sodden  departure  at  that  particular  time 
might  now  perhaps  be  made  to  appear  as  a  guil^ 
ciicumstanoe. 

The  bank  examiner,  happening  to  call  late  that 
'verj  day,  quiddy  made  discoveries  showing  that  things 
were  wrong.  And  the  cashier  had  caused  the  insertion 
in  the  evening  papers  of  the  notice  mentioning  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  a  certain  young  man  of  pnnn- 
inent  fafnily  whose  books  in  one  of  the  very  huge  banks 
indicated  a  possible  defalcation. 

How  many  prominent  men  of  finance  are  there  to-day 
who,  if  similarly  situated,  would  not  likewise  have 
tried  to  dodge  a  felon's  cell  by  swearing  away  the  liberty 
of  another  man  supposed  to  be  the  only  person  in 
position  to  even  suspect  that  the  victim  was  not  the 
guilty  party?  Who  would  not  have  done  the  same 
thing,  when  he  found  himself  victim  of  similar  sophis- 
tries, temptations  and  market  manipulations?  If 
Bates'  course  indicated  a  conscienceless  savage,  it  was 
Wall  Street  which  stripped  off  the  thin  veneer  of  civili- 
zation and  made  of  a  man  an  animal  dangerous  to 
all  society. 

''  Mr.  Havs,"  said  Charles  Morton  in  the  law  office 
of  the  former,  ''  I  desire  to  consult  you  professionally. 
This  gentieman  is  a  deputy  United  States  marshal  and 
I  am  under  arrest  chaiged  with  criminal  irr^ularities 
in  connection  with  my  position  in  the  National  Trust 
Bank.    Will  you  kindly  take  full  change  of  my  case? 
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If  you  will,  I  am  entirely  subject  to  your  instructioiis/' 
"Mr.  Morton,**  replied  Hays,  "I  deeply  regret  your 
position,  even  more  than  you  realize,  for  I  know  you 
are  innocent.  Of  course  I  will  assist  you  gladly  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  my  powers.  In  fact,  I  have  been  waiting 
here  for  more  than  two  hours,  expecting  momentarily 
that  you  would  call  and  on  this  mission.'* 
"  How  did  you  know  I  was  to  be  arrested  ?'* 
"I  did  not  know.  Simply  a  process  of  deductive 
reasoning  told  me,  and  I  remained  so  as  to  be  quickly 
available  that  you  might  be  provided  witli  bail  and  not 
be  locked  up,  for  to-morrow  is  Sunday.  In  fact,  I  have 
already  airanged  with  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  an 
office  on  this  floor,  to  sign  your  bond.  Mr.  Marshal,  do 
you  know  the  amount  of  bail  required  ?  Has  he  been 
taken  before  the  Commissioner?'* 

"  No,  we  came  here  from  the  bank  direct,"  answered 
the  official. 

Taking  up  his  phone,  there  followed  a  hurried  con- 
versation with  the  Commissioner,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
Mr.  Morton  should  be  brought  before  him  and  at  once 
admitted  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
if  that  should  be  agreeable  to  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  as  it  proved  to  be.  Mr.  Hays  called  in 
his  friend  and  together  they  all  went  to  the  office  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner,  where  the  proper  papers 
were  signed.  Morton  was  then  released  and  at  once 
returned  with  Hays  to  the  latter's  office.  Unknown  to 
Morton,  Hays  had  personally  indemnified  his  friend 
who  signed  the  young  man's  bond. 
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"  You  can  not  know,  Mr.  Hays,  how  deeply  I  appre- 
ciate what  you  have  done,  particularly  your  confidence 
and  belief  in  my  innocence.  And  from  my  heart  I 
thank  you." 

Young  Morton  had  said  this  as  he  grasped  one  hand 
of  the  stalwart  lawyer  with  both  his  own,  the  moment 
they  were  alone  in  Hays'  private  office.  And  he  looked 
squarely  into  the  attorney's  eyes  through  tears  which, 
for  the  first  time,  had  forced  their  way  into  his  own  and 
were  flowing  copiously  as  the  thought  of  his  sister, 
father,  and  mother  came  into  his  mind. 

"You  see,"  said  he,  "I  don't  care  so  much  for  my- 
self, but  this  terrible  disgrace  upon  me  will  just  nearly 
kill  my  sister  Helen.  But  what  made  you  think  I  would 
be  arrested?" 

"Last  evening  I  saw  you  when  you  made  the  dis- 
covery on  the  back  page  of  the  newspaper  and  then 
quietly  put  it  in  your  pocket  and  carried  it  away  so  that 
your  family  could  not  see  it  and  worry.  As  soon  as 
you  had  left  me  at  my  hotel,  I  hunted  up  a  copy  of  that 
paper.  Believing  by  your  manner  that  you  thought  the 
article  referred  to  you,  and  remembering  your  remark 
that  you  might  desire  to  consult  me  professionally,  I 
hurried  back  to  town  this  morning  so  as  to  be  sure 
and  not  miss  the  job." 

At  this  both  laughed  and  thus  somewhat  relieved  the 
strain  of  the  serious  situation  confronting  them.  Soon 
they  were  down  to  earnest  business.  Mr.  Hays  asked 
the  young  man  to  give  him  in  every  detail  a  complete 
history  of  his  relations  with  the  bank  and  with  each  man 
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connected  therewith;  his  daily  duties,  how  they  were 
performed;  who  directed  him;  his  personal  knowledge 
of  the  transactions  which  he  as  bookkeeper  recorded;  in 
fact,  everything,  including  his  talk  with  Morley  Sterling, 
who  had  obtained  for  him  the  position  in  the  bank, 
and  who  told  him  that  he  would  be  under  the  sole  and 
personal  direction  of  his  friend,  the  cashier,  who  was  a 
very  honorable  and  trustworthy  man  and  whose  instruc- 
tions Morton  should  follow  always. 

Hays  asked  a  multitude  of  questions  from  time  to 
time  as  Charles  Morton  proceeded  with  his  statement, 
and  at  the  end  he  said: 

"  There  is  no  use  concealing  from  you,  Mr.  Morton, 
the  fact  that  you  are  in  a  very  serious,  not  to  say  dan- 
gerous, position.  That  crafty  old  hypocrite,  the  cashier, 
has  so  long  praised  the  Lord  and  served  the  devil  that 
we  must  expect  him  to  swear  to  anything  he  deems 
necessary  to  dear  himself.  To  accomplish  this  he  must, 
therefore,  swear  to  anything  necessary  to  convict  you. 
That  the  crime  was  committed  no  one  can  dispute,  for 
the  evidence  will  undoubtedly  be  clear  and  abundant. 
You  will,  of  course,  admit  everything  you  have  done, 
including  the  entries  in  the  books  in  your  own  hand- 
writing and  in  the  body  of  the  fictitious  notes.  This 
makes  out  against  you  at  least  a  prima  facie  ca^.  You 
can  not  be  charged  with  forgery,  for  you  say  you  did  not 
sign  any  of  the  notes  and  the  signatures  will  not  be  in 
your  handwriting.  Bates  must  have  induced  some  one 
else  to  sign  them.  He  would  not  do  it  himself,  but  would 
pick  out  some  ignorant  person  who  would  not  realize 
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what  he  was  doing.  To  find  that  one  man  among  the 
four  million  people  of  Greater  New  York  whose  hand- 
writing appears  as  signatures  on  the  various  spurious 
notes  seems  an  impossibility.  Whether  the  same  man 
signed  all  I  can  only  tell  when  I  examine  the  signatures; 
and  this  I  will  do  on  Monday.  The  bank  is  now  in 
ehaige  of  National  Bank  Examiner  William  Puck,  who 
is  a  square  man  and  only  desires  to  further  the  ends  of 
justice.  He  will  allow  me  to  examine  the  notes  in  his 
presence. 

**  Unless  we  find  the  man  or  men  who  actually  signed 
those  notes,  there  is  but  one  way  to  dear  you  and  that 
is  to  extort  a  confession  from  the  cashier  while  I  have 
him  under  cross-examination.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  can  not  be  done.  He  is  an  able  man 
and  will  be  constantly  on  his  guard,  for  he  is  fighting 
for  his  liberly  and  eveiything  else  worth  having.  If  we 
are  unable  to  break  his  positive  statements  on  cross- 
examination  to  the  effect  that  you  had  full  access  to 
the  books  and  papers  and  admitted  that  you  had  made 
the  entries  and  wrote  out  the  notes,  and  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  if  we  can  not  discover  the 
signer  of  the  notes,  I  fear  the  worst. 

"It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  we  can  make  any  jury 
believe  your  story  that  you  made  the  entries  and  wrote 
out  the  notes  under  the  express  instructions  of  the  cash- 
ier; that  you  knew  nothing  of  who  signed  the  notes,  and 
that  you  never  used  them  yourself  or  profited  from 
their  use.  Bates  will  get  into  the  papers  enough  insinu- 
ations to  discredit  you  before  the  trial,  and  anyway 
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the  jury  will  know  you  are  fighting  for  your  freedom 
and,  therefore,  they  will  naturally  expect  you  to  say 
almost  anything  you  deem  necessary  to  attain  that  end. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  man  whose  direct  testimony 
you  will  dispute  with  only  your  own  word  occupies  a 
position  of  power  and  influence,  and,  before  the  public, 
is  considered  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  character 
and  integrity.  I  tell  you  the  situation  as  it  is,  not  to 
frighten  or  discourage  you,  but  that  you  may  be  aware 
of  it  fully,  and  thus  be  the  better  prepared  to  help  meet 
what  now  seems  an  almost  desperate  case. 

"  The  cashier  is  the  guilty  parly  and  I  hope  some  way 
will  be  found  to  uncloak  his  rascality.  I  believe  there 
will  be.  It  usually  is  done  finally,  but  whether  this 
will  be  soon  enough  to  prevent  your  conviction  and 
incarceration  only  time  can  tell.  We  will  work  unceas- 
ingly to  that  end.  I  will  put  the  best  of  detectives  on 
Bates'  trail,  one  whom  I  know  can  not  be  bought  off 
with  any  amount  of  money;  and  he  will  report  to  me 
the  cashier's  every  movement,  his  habits  of  life,  and 
whom  he  comes  in  contact  with.  Possibly  Bates  will 
talk  with  the  party  who  signed  the  notes.  More  likely 
he  will  avoid  the  man  until  after  your  trial.  He  will 
suspect  me  of  having  him  watched,  after  what  you  said 
to  him  to-day  showing  that  you  suspect  him,  and  he 
will  be  doubly  cautious.  But  my  detective  friend  is  no 
ordinary  amateur  and  he  may  strike  some  fruitful 
clue.    Anyway,  it  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do. 

"Ordinarily  the  cashier  would  employ  detectives 
to  watch  you  and  me  and  everybody  concerned,  but 
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in  this  imrtance  he  will  not  do  it  He  will  be  afraid  to 
trust  any  person  with  even  the  knowledge  that  he  is 
at  all  personally  concerned  or  anxious  about  the  matter. 
So  he  will  simply  be  very  cautious  in  everything  he 
says  and  does  and  will  rely  upon  his  high  standing  and 
bold,  direct  testimony  to  fasten  his  crime  upon  you.  We 
will  hope  for  something  to  be  turned  up  by  all  our 
vigorous  work.  Meanwhile,  keep  cool  and  ever 
on  your  guard.  Please  talk  to  no  one  outside  of 
your  own  family  about  the  case  and  leave  everything  to 
me.  I  will  make  it  my  chief  concern  until  the  trial  is 
over." 

Young  Morton  had  sat  silent  and  attentive  while 
Hays  outlined  the  situation,  sometimes  pausing  to 
study  the  matter  and  carefully  avoid  any  false  deduc- 
tion. Morton's  tone  was  serious,  yet  conveyed  the 
hope  bom  of  innocence,  as  he  smd: 

"  You  are  more  than  kind,  Mr.  Hays,  and  I  will  do 
what  you  say.  It  is  not  a  very  cheerful  prospect  as 
you  state  it,  but  I  always  want  to  know  the  worst  side 
and  then  I  can  not  be  misled  by  false  hopes." 

At  this  moment  a  clerk  handed  in  a  telegram 
addressed  to  Charles  Morton  in  care  of  John  Hays.  It 
was  the  one  Helen  Morton  had  sent  from  Comwall-on- 
Hudson  and  it  affected  them  both  deeply  as  the  young 
man  read  it  aloud. 

"  How  on  earth  could  she  learn  of  my  trouble  so  soon  ? 
The  dear,  sweet,  thoughtful,  little  sister!  She  also 
must  have  got  it  by  deductive  reasoning  as  you  call  it." 

"  No,  she  did  not  get  it  that  way,"  answered  Hays. 
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'*I  know  she  did  not  notice  you  as  I  did.  She  must 
have  some  direct  information  from  some  one." 

"Perhaps  Morley  Sterling  has  wired  her  about  it." 

The  searching  and  surprised  look  of  the  lawyer  put 
Morton  on  his  guard  instantly  and  he  quickly  added, 
"Mr.  Sterling,  you  know,  is  a  friend  of  our  family." 

But  the  lawyer  easily  saw  that  the  last  remark  was 
a  postscript  intended  to  cover  something  the  young 
man  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  speak  about.  And  he 
mentally  put  this  alongside  the  strange  embarrassment 
of  Miss  Morton  on  the  previous  evening  when  Mr. 
Sterling's  name  was  mentioned,  and  began  to  wonder 
if  there  were  something  more  between  tliem  than  he 
had  suspected.  Could  it  be  that  they  were  to  be  married, 
but  were  not  yet  ready  to  announce  the  fact  ?  But  what 
of  her  plain  look  of  disgust  when  the  newspaper  account 
was  read  praising  Morley  Sterling  for  his  bravery  and 
unselfishness?  Could  it  be  possible  he  had  revealed 
to  her  in  advance  his  purpose  to  rig  the  stock-market 
and  wreck  it  for  his  personal  profit,  and  that  she  did 
not  approve  of  his  course?  It  was  too  preposterous 
to  believe  that  Morley  Sterling  would  reveal  his  plans 
to  any  one,  least  of  all  to  a  woman.  But  wise  men  from 
the  dawn  of  creation  to  the  present  have  often  trusted 
their  secret  purposes  and  ambitions  to  some  woman  — 
and  have  seldom  been  betrayed. 

But  could  it  be  possible  that  Mr.  Sterling  was  so 
poor  a  judge  of  people  that  he  would  fail  to  see  that 
so  highly  sensitive  and  charmingly  conscientious  a 
girl  as  Helen  Morton  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
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repelled  than  attracted  by  the  depraved  business  morality 
apparent  in  any  revelation  of  the  means  and  effects 
of  Wall  Street's  swift  financial  methods  ?  If  so,  it  was 
clear  evidence  that  he  was  blinded  by  some  well- 
concealed  but  all-consuming  ambition  or  passion.  What 
was  it  ?  He  had  enough  money.  Yet  Hays  knew  men 
possessed  of  more  than  they  could  spend  in  a  lifetime 
struggling  for  more  to  the  limit  of  endangering  health, 
mind,  and  even  soul.  Was  it  political?  Possibly, 
though  probably  not.  Could  it  be  some  insatiable 
thirst  for  power?  That  is  the  only  thing  which  will 
convert  a  man  into  an  inhuman  Juggernaut,  ruthlessly 
wrecking  and  destroying  the  fortunes  and  lives  of 
others  for  his  own  selfish  ends. 

If  this  last  should  prove  true  to  the  extent  Hays  was 
coming  to  fear,  he  believed  Morley  Sterling  would 
become  the  most  dangerous  man  in  all  the  world,  with 
his  vast  wealth  and  power  and  perhaps  in  secret  con- 
trol of  many  of  the  giant  industries  of  the  country  and 
the  great  deposits  of  the  accumulating  savings  of  all 
the  people,  and  with  the  mechanism  of  Wall  Street 
to  aid  him  in  schemes  for  quick  consolidation  and  con- 
centration of  the  wealth  and  industry  of  the  world 
under  one  centralized  control  to  be  dominated  and 
guided  absolutely  and  always  by  his  mere  will.  There 
would  be  nothing  to  protect  the  people  against  his 
rapacity  and  tyranny  except  the  possibility  that  he 
would  use  this  fearful  power  for  benevolent  and  unselfish 
purposes. 

Hays  did  not  believe  that  Sterling  possessed  any  senti- 
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mcnt  which  could  be  made  to  fuse  with  and  soften 
his  business  methods.  While  the  lawyer  had  no  per- 
sonal knowledge,  he  had  a  firm  belief  that  the  panic 
of  the  previous  day,  with  its  direful  and  fatal  conse- 
quences, was  prearranged  with  the  most  deliberate, 
cool,  and  calculating  precision  by,  and  for,  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  one  man  —  M orley  Sterling.  If  Sterling  had 
done  it  once,  he  could  do  it  again.  And  if  this  were 
true.  Hays  realized  that  even  the  American  republic 
itself  was  in  danger,  for  things  were  likely  to  be 
attempted  which  would  so  arouse  the  people  that  almost 
any  outcome  was  possible.  He  shuddered  as  he  con- 
templated the  future  with  the  destinies  of  nearly  one 
hundred  million  people  at  the  mercy  and  under  the 
sinister  power  of  one  man  —  and  such  a  man!  That 
power  was  ten  thousand  times  more  dangerous  because 
it  was  secret,  with  the  myriad  agencies  to  execute  its 
will  all  carefully  concealed  and  never  openly  revealed. 
Were  it  open  so  that  all  might  see  and  understand  it, 
that  power  would  be  broken  irrecoverably  in  a  day. 
As  the  full  force  of  this  situation  came  to  his  mind, 
John  Hays  then  and  there  resolved  that  it  was  his  high 
and  patriotic  duty  to  discover  and  expose  and  thereby 
destroy  this  colossal  black-hand  power  which  would 
stifle  all  competition  so  that  it  might  advance  prices 
at  will  and  thus  appropriate  to  itself  the  earnings  and 
substance  of  all  the  people,  reducing  them  to  bondage 
as  complete  and  effectual  as  though  it  were  actually 
physical.  He  decided  to  dedicate  all  his  great  energies 
and  intellect  to  that  end.    He  knew  that,  without  some 
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such  intervention,  everyone  would  ultimately  be  working 
directly  or  indirectly  for  this  invisible,  merciless,  and 
mysterious  power. 

Hays  had  been  standing  at  the  window,  unmindful 
of  the  busy  world  below  him,  following  point  by  point 
the  evidence  of  the  present  and  looking  to  its  logical 
sequence  in  the  future.  Now  he  turned  again  to  Morton. 

"Now,  Mr.  Morton,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  go  to  Cornwall-on-Hudson  to-night  if  you 
desire." 

"I  shall  remain  in  town  to-night  at  our  home.  You 
know  the  number.  If  I  am  wanted  for  anything,  you 
can  telephone  me  there.  I  want  to  be  entirely  alone  so 
that  I  can  think  this  case  over  carefully  and  recall 
every  possible  fact  and  incident  which  by  any  chance 
may  have  a  bearing  upon  it.  To-morrow  I  will  run 
out  and  spend  Sunday  night  with  them,  returning 
Monday  morning  to  be  here  subject  to  your  orders." 

"Very  well.  Take  my  sincere  sympathy  to  your 
parents  and  sister  and  say  that  everything  possible 
will  be  done  to  clear  up  this  matter.  Meantime,  they 
must  be  prepared  to  submit  to  many  indignities  at  the 
hands  of  the  newspapers  and  otherwise,  for  this  is  a 
cruel  world,  full  of  inconsiderate  people.  I  will  phone 
my  detective  friend  and  get  him  at  work,  for  our  time 
is  short." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Hays.    Good  night." 

The  two  men  shook  hands  and  parted. 


Chapter  IX 
DICK  DADE,  DETECTIVE 

Thirty  minutes  after  Charles  Morton  had  left  the 
law  office  of  John  Hays,  Dick  Dade,  the  detective, 
was  there  listening  to  a  description  of  Morton's  case. 
Every  detail  was  given.  Collateral  circumstances 
which  might  have  a  bearing  were  discussed.  Something 
of  Morley  Sterling  was  related.  The  young  detective 
finally  agreed  to  give  his  personal  time  entirely  to  the 
case  until  the  trial  was  over.  His  sympathies  were 
particularly  aroused  by  the  belief  that  a  clean  and 
honest  young  man  was  in  great  danger  of  being  hounded 
into  prison  by  a  distinguished  thief  cloaked  in  the  garb 
of  respectability. 

"Now,  Dick,  old  chap,  do  not  forget  that  the  young 
man  has  a  beautiful  sister  who  idolizes  him  and  would 
die  of  a  broken  heart  should  any  harm  come  to  her 
brother,*'  said  Mr.  Hays  by  way  of  emphasis. 

"Look-a-here,  Squire!  Anything  John  Hays  wants 
of  Dick  Dade  he  can  have.  See  ?  It  don't  need  any 
beautiful  girl  yarn  thrown  in  to  boost  me  along  to  duty. 
You  just  crack  the  whip  and  I'll  do  the  rest  if  it  can  be 
done.  I  can't  work  miracles,  for  I'm  no  apostle;  but 
sometimes  we  can  turn  a  trick  that  makes  things  look 
like  miracles." 

He  paused  while  a  slow  grin  spread  itself  over  his 
boyish  countenance.    "  Oh,  I  see,  Squire.    I  just  begin 
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to  tumble.  Darn  dull  in  me  not  to  have  seen  it  at  once. 
Say,  if  you're  sweet  on  that  beautiful  sister,  that  fact 
will  be  a  nerve  tonic  which  will  put  me  in  condition  to 
do  anything  short  of  'shuffling  off'  the  crooked  saint 
who's  trying  to  fit  her  brother  into  the  pair  of  striped 
trousers  reserved  for  himself  at  Sing  Sing." 

''No,  Dick,  I  am  not  sweet  on  Miss  Morton.  I  have 
met  her  only  once  and  have  had  her  in  my  arms  just 
once." 

"  Whew,  but  you're  a  rapid  transit !  When  one  of  our 
Illinois  cyclones  comes  to  New  York  it  generally  gets 
on  a  rampage  and  cuts  a  wide  swath,  whether  it  breaks 
loose  in  business  or  society.  But  say,  that  beats  three 
of  a  kind.  She  must  be  a  daisy.  Look  here.  Squire, 
are  you  'kidding'  me?" 

"  Not  at  all.  What  I  said  was  true.  But  the  event 
was  purely  accidental,  quite  as  surprising  to  her  as  to 
me.  The  girl's  pony  ran  away  and  I  had  the  good  luck 
of  being  handy  when  she  dismounted.  You  would 
have  thought  her  a  flying  squirrel  or  a  handsome 
humming-bird  as  she  came  sailing  through  the  air. 
But  I  caught  her  all  right  and  never  ruffled  a  feather." 

"Gosh!"  admired  Dick,  "but  you're  lucky.  I 
had  an  experience  myself  like  that  since  I  came  East, 
only  it  was  different.  A  lady  fell  off  a  moving  street- 
car into  the  rush  on  Broadway.  Sudden  death  seemed 
coming  her  way  on  a  canter.  Teams  of  skittish  horses 
were  all  about  and  ready  to  trample  on  her  prostrate 
form,  for  she  had  fallen  face  downward  on  the  hard 
pavement.     A  tooting  auto  was  approaching  with  an 
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air  that  it  would  like  to  know  what  right  anybody  else 
had  on  Broadway.  The  situation  was  full  of  peril,  but 
I  couldn't  bear  to  see  a  handsome  young  girl  trampled 
upon  and  disfigured  for  life  or  killed  entirely.  So  in  I 
rushed,  seized  her  in  my  manly  arms,  and  I  could 
feel  our  hearts  beat  in  unison  as  I  carried  her  to  the 
sidewalk.  I  hung  on  to  her  as  long  as  possible  so  that 
she  could  get  calm  enough  to  frame  suitable  thanks  and 
ask  my  name,  that  she  might  tell  her  papa  of  my 
bravery  and  have  me  suitably  rewarded  with  her  hand 
and  a  dowry  big  enough  for  two.  But  just  then  the 
heavenly  being  made  a  half-turn  on  her  axis  and  con- 
fronted me  with  an  old  maid's  dried-up  face  of  sixty 
that  made/^me  feel  like  I'd  swallowed  a  whole  barrel  of 
ipecac  and  it  was  beginning  to  work.  Shaking  herself 
loose  from  my  fond  embrace,  and  her  first  experience, 
she  jabbed  at  me  with  a  nose  sharp  enough  to  string 
dried  apples  on,  and,  in  a  loud,  rasping  voice  like  the 
musical  notes  of  a  saw  being  filed,  she  exclaimed: 
*  How  dare  you  insult  me  here  upon  the  public  street  ?' 
I  told  her  it  had  to  be  done  quick  and  I  didn't 
know  where  else  to  do  it.  And  with  that  suitable 
apology  duly  discharged,  I  faded  into  the  crowd  and 
escaped,  a  wiser  and  a  sicker  man,  resolved  never 
again  to  rescue  a  woman  who  falls  in  the  street  —  face 
downward." 

This  recital,  gravely  told,  brought  forth  from  Hays 
a  hearty  laugh.    And  Dade  continued: 

"But,  Squire,  perhaps  Providence  shied  that  girl 
into  your  arms.      Who  knows?     But  if  Providence 
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had  anything  to  do  with  dealing  that  old  relic  out  to 
me,  I  know  what  I'll  get  at  the  final  round-up.  So  I 
guess  I'll  take  out  some  fire-insurance  on  my  life  and 
wait  for  the  worst." 

Dick  Dade  was  a  remarkable  character.  He  was 
short  and  slender,  but  supple  as  whalebone  and  as 
quick  as  occasion  required.  Even  when  a  boy,  he  could 
distort  his  face  into  many  expressions  and  could  pitch 
his  voice  in  many  keys.  This  had  enabled  him  to 
become  a  great  tease  of  the  girls  and  an  entertainer  of 
the  boys.  He  was  "a  holy  terror,"  "that  horrid  little 
thing,"  "the  mimic,"  "old  sport,"  "rubber-faced 
kid,"  "many-voiced  Dick,"  "silly  Dady,"  and  many 
other  aliases,  complimentary  or  otherwise,  according 
to  whether  the  bestower  was  amused  or  bothered  by 
the  perpetual  antics  of  the  lad. 

In  spite  of  it  all,  everyone  really  enjoyed  Dick  Dade, 
for  he  was  genuinely  funny.  He  never  seemed  to  realize 
that  he  was  funny,  nor  laughed  at  his  own  sayings; 
and  this  heightened  the  humor  of  his  quaint  expres- 
sions and  odd  ways.  It  always  seemed  that  he  just 
simply  couldn't  help  it.  His  power  of  changing  com- 
pletely the  tone  of  his  voice  (with  the  art  of  ventriloquism, 
which  he  subsequently  acquired)  proved  of  great  value 
later  when  he  finally  drifted  into  the  profession  of 
private  detective.  It  enabled  him  to  act  the  part  of 
either  boy  or  girl  at  will.  His  ability  to  disguise  him- 
self cleverly  in  various  ways  was  also  an  aid.  But  by 
far  his  most  useful  talent  was  his  remarkable  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  his  intuitive  ability  to  almost 
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read  the  thoughts  and  motives  of  others.  He  was  tact- 
ful, discreet,  absolutely  devoid  of  fear. 

What  made  him  of  such  great  use  to  Mr.  Hays  was 
the  fact  that  he  was  always  loyal  and  absolutely  honest 
to  his  employer  under  any  and  all  circumstances.  No 
temptation  was  sufficient  to  induce  his  betrayal  of  the 
confidence  of  those  for  whom  he  worked.  He  looked 
upon  his  duty  as  a  sacred  trust.  Seldom  was  he  fooled 
into  an  undertaking  which  he  could  not  carry  through 
with  hearty  enthusiasm  and  belief  that  he  was  on  the 
right  side  and  unearthing  wrong;  but  in  the  rare  cases 
he  undertook,  only  to  discover  their  wrong  and  vicious- 
ness,  he  simply  ended  the  connection,  doing  all  his 
talking  directly  to  those  concerned. 

Operating  by  some  crude  mental  process,  Dade  put 
himself  in  his  employer's  place,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  the  case  was  himself  the  employer  to  the  extent  of 
experiencing  the  desires,  the  purposes,  the  ambitions, 
the  will  of  the  man  he  represented.  This  gave  him 
the  power  of  concentrated  thought  and  determination 
necessary  to  successfully  prosecute  a  case  with  the 
utmost  diligence  and  persistence.  Then,  again,  he 
possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  being  able  mentally  to  put 
himself  in  the  place  of  the  man  he  pursued,  even  to 
experience  emotions  and  passions.  These  faculties 
came  from  long  training  and  close  observation;  they 
became  an  instinct  almost  as  infallible  as  that  of  the 
bloodhound  on  the  track  of  a  fugitive.  No  man  in  his 
profession  was  better  equipped  for  his  work  than  was 
Dick  Dade.    He  had  no  vices  —  except  when  teinpo- 
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rarilj  necessary  as  a  part  of  his  disguise;  but  he  had 
had  them  all  for  a  time/' until  I  came  to  myself/' as  he 
put  it. 

The  meager  education  of  a  few  terms  in  a  country 
district  school  was  the  sum  total  of  his  accomplishments 
in  that  line,  except  the  vast  amount  he  had  learned  in 
the  hard  and  practical  School  of  Experience.  It  was 
really  marvelous  how  he  could,  entirely  without  arti- 
ficial disguises,  instantly  change  his  appearance  from 
that  of  a  smooth-faced,  ruddy  boy  of  sixteen,  with 
high-pitched  voice  and  boyish  manner,  to  that  of  a 
man  of  sixty  with  wrinkles  of  age  and  dried-up  skin 
and  with  bearing  and  voice  of  age,  dignity  and  slight 
infirmity. 

Like  Mr.  Hays,  Dade  was  a  product  of  the  Lincoln 
State,  a  farmer's  son  and  proud  of  the  fact.  In  truth, 
the  two  men  had  been  brought  up  on  neighboring  farms 
and  had  attended  the  same  school  at  the  same  time; 
and,  after  a  few  personal  encounters  which  taught 
each  to  respect  the  other,  they  became  fairly  good  friends 
until  the  currents  of  their  lives  began  to  diverge  and  they 
entirely  lost  sight  of  each  other  for  many  years,  until 
an  accidental  circumstance  brought  them  together  in  New 
York  and  revealed  to  each  the  identity  of  the  other. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  with  certainty  all  the  motives 
that  conspired  in  the  mind  of  Dick  Dade  as  a  boy  and 
induced  him  to  run  away  from  home  at  the  age  of 
fifteen. 

Doubtless  he  had  some  grievances;  but,  as  usual, 
many  less  than  he  imagined.    Birds  kept  iu  the  nest 
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never  learn  to  fly.  Swimming  is  never  accomplished 
by  remaining  in  water  only  ankle-deep.  An  arm  kept 
in  a  sling  will  soon  lie  paralyzed.  The  mind  unused 
will  become  permanently  dull.  Pride  continuously 
crushed  will  cease  to  be.  Imagination  always  fettered 
will  perish.  Ambition  forever  discouraged  becomes 
stolid  indifference.  Generosity  unappreciated  may 
turn  into  selfishness.  Patience  ever  imposed  upon  will 
become  mere  tolerance.  Repeated  injustice  breeds  hate. 
And  cumulation  of  these  mistakes  may  convert  a  boy 
saint  into  a  man  sinner. 

Parents  thoughtlessly  overlook  the  fact  that  their 
children  are  younger  than  themselves.  They  expect 
grown-up  actions  and  of-age  thoughts.  They  do  not 
always  remember  how  unfinished  they  were  at  the 
same  age.  They  lack  the  patience  they  longed  for  in 
their  own  parents  once.  It  is  so  easy  to  crack  the  verbal 
whip  when  dealing  with  their  own  children.  They 
order  obedience,  and  wonder  tliat  it  is  not  freely  given. 
They  do  not  put  themselves  in  tlie  place  of  the  child  and 
get  his  view-point.  Children  worth  having  want  to 
know  WHY.  And  that  normal  curiosity  is  the  basis 
of  future  education;  stifle  it,  and  you  have  removed 
the  absorbing  power  from  the  mental  sponge. 

Dick's  parents  were  good  people  in  a  plodding  way. 
They  were  simple  folks,  but  they  lacked  judgment  in 
many  things,  chiefly  because  they  had  given  little 
thought  to  other  than  physical  work  and  necessities. 
Of  the  great  world  beyond  the  narrow*  field  of  their 
existence,  they  knew  little. 
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They  thought  eveiythiDg  of  Dic^.  Hiey  were  proad 
that  he  was  smart;  yet  this  veiy  fact  struck  tenor  to 
their  hearts,  lest  it  lead  him  into  mischief  and  make 
him  a  had  man.  When  one  night  they  found  he  had 
gone  with  other  boys  on  a  laik  into  a  neighboring 
watermelon  patch,  and  had  actually  ''stden"  a  big 
Black  Spanish  melon  and  eaten  it,  confessing  the  deed 
onty  when  suffering  from  colic-inspired  remorse,  th^ 
f eh  horrified  and  were  sure  he  was  morally  tainted 
and  would  probably  become  a  thief,  a  criminal.  When 
the  suffering  boy  was  chided  and  taunted  by  these 
dreadful  probabilities,  he  protested. 

^'Oh,  go  on  now!  It  ain't  stealing  to  hoc^  a  water- 
melon. It's  just  fun' — that  is,  until  yer  biler  begins 
to  bulge  and  rumble  and  gripe  and  ache  like  your 
insides  was  full  of  carpet  tacks  and  a  thousand  hammers 
was  a-driving  'em  to  nail  yer  linings  to  yer  backbone. 
Then  it's—    Well,  it  wn't  nice!" 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Dick's  parents,  entirely 
for  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  boy's  own  good,  were 
wont  to  shower  him  with  DONT'S  and  to  nauseate 
him  with  unwelcome  and  ineffective  advice  or  accusa- 
tions, magnifying  the  smallest  delinquencies  until  his 
mind  rebelled  at  what  he  came  to  believe  was  injustice, 
not  realizing  that  no  injustice  was  intended. 

Then  he  "jumped  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire"  by  running  away.  But  in  this  there  was  a  flavor 
of  another  motive,  perhaps:  curiosity.  He  had  heard 
fantastic  tales  of  what  lay  out  beyond  the  horizon  of 
his  vision  and  had  longed  to  see  the  world.   Some  trashy 
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stories  (loaned  him  by  boys  of  the  neighborhood  and 
hid  away  in  the  haymow  for  safe-keeping)  had  fired 
his  imagination  and  kindled  his  desire  to  do  something 
himself,  to  win  distinction  or  notoriety  —  either  of 
which  he  felt  would  be  better  than  dull  nothing.  So 
he  gathered  together  all  his  capital,  three  dollars  and 
thirteen  cents,  the  accumulated  savings  of  two  years' 
odd  jobs  for  neighbors  (his  parents  had  allowed  him 
no  money  lest  he  spend  it  in  drinking  and  gambling, 
something  he  never  had  thought  of  doing),  and  left 
home  in  the  night,  walking  in  the  daikness  to  the  nearest 
village  to  board  a  train  for  Chicago.  But  a  ticket  to 
that  place  cost  so  much  that  he  bought  one  part  way 
so  he  might  have  some  capital  left  to  set  himself  up  in 
business.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  various  towns 
named  on  the  railroad  guide  which  he  examined;  so 
he  inquired  the  costs  of  tickets  to  different  places,  and 
when  he  came  to  one  which  fitted  the  amount  he  thought 
prudent  to  use  for  that  purpose,  he  closed  the  deal  with 
the  railroad. 

It  was  still  night  when  he  got  off  the  train  at  a  little 
place  twelve  miles  from  Peoria;  and  while  he  looked 
about  him,  dazed  and  uncertain,  the  train  sped  on, 
the  agent  closed  and  locked  the  station  and  went  home, 
leaving  Dick  standing  there  alone  in  the  darkness. 
Seeing  a  light  at  some  distance,  he  went  to  the  place 
which  proved  to  be  a  hotel.  Never  before  had  the 
farmer's  lad  been  in  a  hotel,  but  he  had  heard  that 
they  were  places  where  people  stopped  all  night  and 
ate.    As  he  entered,  a  big,  slick-looking  man  stepped 
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bdiind  the  ootmter,  |Hcked  up  a  poi,  d^iped  it  in  ink 
and  handed  it  out  toward  the  boy,  at  the  same  time 
shoving  a  b^  hock,  with  scattmng  names  on  its  open 
page  toward  him  and  tdling  him  to  agn  his  name 
and  address  thereon.  This  done,  the  man  stepped  out 
and  said  "'This  way,"  motioning  Dick  to  foDow.  Not 
wishing  to  appear  ignorant,  he  did  as  he  was  told 
although  he  had  no  idea  where  the  man  was  taking  him. 
As  he  started  after  the  man,  he  noticed  by  the  dock 
that  it  was  neariy  five  o'clock.  Going  up  two  flights 
of  stairs,  the  man  conducted  him  into  a  room,  lit  a 
candle,  said  ''Good-night"  and  went  out,  shutting  the 
door  behind  him.  There  was  a  bed  in  the  room,  so 
Dick  supposed  it  was  for  him  to  sleep  in.  Undressing, 
he  got  into  bed,  but  his  thoughts  would  not  let  him 
sleep.  An  hour  later  he  got  up  and  dressed.  It  was 
then  daylight  and  the  breakfast  bell  ringing  was  a 
welcome  to  his  hungry  stomach. 

After  eating,  Dick  went  again  into  the  office  where 
the  slick-looking  man  was  behind  the  counter.  He 
firmly  made  up  his  mind  not  to  show  his  ignorance 
but  to  watch  and  do  the  way  others  did.  Soon  a  man 
walked  up  to  the  clerk  behind  the  counter  and  asked, 
**How  much  do  I  owe?"  The  clerk  looked  over  the 
names  on  the  big  book  and  answered,  ''Two  dollars." 
So  the  boy  thought  the  fellow  probably  had  been  stop- 
ping there  a  week  or  so.  Bracing  up  his  courage  and 
assuming  the  air  of  one  who  has  traveled  all  over  the 
world,  Dick  walked  boldly  up  to  the  slick  man  and 
said: 
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"How  much?" 

"Which  is  your  name?" 

"That  one." 

"One  dollar." 

"What's  that?  One  dollar!  Why,  I  ain't  been  here 
a  month,  nor  a  week,  nor  even  slept  a  wink,  nor  do  I 
want  to  buy  yer  shebang." 

"Our  rates  are  two  dollars  per  day.  You  have  had 
lodging  and  breakfast,  a  half  day.  One  dollar,"  and 
the  derk  extended  his  sleek  hand  pahn  upward. 
Before  the  boy  fairly  realized  it,  he  had  dropped  into 
the  waiting  palm  the  dollar  which  was  all  his  worldly 
capital  except  twenty-five  cents. 

Dick  at  once  left  the  hotel,  feeling  that  he  was  surely 
on  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  and  had  just 
had  the  experience  of  the  unfortunate  traveler  in  the 
parable  —  with  the  Good  Samaritan  left  out  —  which 
he  had  learned  about  in  the  old  schoolhouse  Sunday- 
school.    Spying  a  boy  of  his  own  age,  he  asked: 

"Which  is  the  way  to  the  nearest  big  town  ?" 

"You  mean  the  road  to  Peoria?  That's  the  one, 
there.  It's  'bout  twelve  miles,"  responded  the  stranger 
lad,  surveying  Dick  with  frank  curiosity. 

So  he  started  afoot  for  Peoria.  He  had  gone  but  a 
few  miles  when  a  furious  rainstorm  came  down  and 
drenched  him  to  the  skin.  He  was  forced  to  go  on 
ankle-deep  in  sticky  mud  which  splashed  him  so  that, 
when  he  trudged  wearily  into  Peoria  which  looked  to 
him  as  though  it  must  be  the  biggest  place  in  the  world, 
he  was  a  sorry  sight  indeed,  although  he  did  not  realize 
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the  fact.  Going  into  a  place  where  he  saw  a  number  of 
people  eating  at  a  high  counter,  he  spent  his  last  cent 
for  food.  Thb  time  he  took  pains  to  first  ascertain  the 
proposed  charge,  for  Dick  was  not  the  kind  of  fish  to 
be  caught  twice  on  the  same  hook  with  the  same  bait. 
Now  he  was  penniless  and  realized  that  he  must  get  a 
job  at  once  so  as  to  earn  a  living. 

One  day,  describing  his  early  experiences  to  Mr. 
Hays,  Dade  said:  '* Peoria,  the  first  day  I  struck  it, 
was  about  as  hospitable  as  that  stone  galoot,  the  spinks, 
is  to  the  weary  and  hungry  hobo  skylarking  for  excite- 
ment in  the  hot  sands  of  Sarah's  desert.  It  simply 
paid  no  attention.  This  razzle-dazzled  me,  for  until  then 
I  had  thought  I  was  some  pun'kins.  At  home  people 
had  begun  to  sit  up  and  take  notice  when  I  was  ready 
to  deliver  myself,  so  naturally  I  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  everybody  could  tell  a  great  man  on  sight.  Pick- 
ing out  the  house  which  looked  the  biggest  and  most 
likely  to  receive  with  a  glad  hand  a  gentleman  of  learn- 
ing and  refinement  on  his  vacation,  I  mounted  the 
front  piazza  and  banged  the  door  until  my  knuckles 
were  sore.  I  hadn't  learned  anything  about  the  elec- 
tric button  rigamajig.  As  the  door  finally  opened,  I 
struck  a  chesty  attitude  and  was  about  to  address  the 
lieutenant-general  who  appeared  to  receive  me  in  full 
uniform,  as  one  occupying  the  same  level  should.  But 
he  seemed  to  mistake  me  for  some  one  else,  and,  before 
I  could  recite  my  credentials  and  pedigree,  he  slammed 
the  door  in  my  face  after  saying:  *You  sage-brush 
snipe  should  go  to  the  back  door  when  you  have  turnips 
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to  sell.'  I  went  away  without  going  to  the  back  door 
to  explain  who  I  was.  I  didn't  want  it  known  that 
anybody  had  mistaken  me  for  a  sage-hen  selling  turnips. 

"'Then  I  went  to  another  place  and  a  lady  opened 
the  door  and  said :  *  Well,  little  boy,  what  do  you  want  ? ' 
It  took  me  a  full  minute  to  get  control  of  myself.  Me, 
a  full-grown  man,  to  be  thus  called  a  little  boy!  Then 
says  I,  kind  of  dignified:  'Madam,  I  want  work.' 
*Oh,'  says  she,  looking  me  over  from  keel  to  masthead, 
^I  thought  you  wanted  a  bath.'  And  she  banged  the 
door.    It  took  me  a  year  to  see  and  appreciate  that  joke. 

"After  trying  several  more  residences  with  differing 
experiences  but  the  same  result,  I  tried  a  store.  The 
proprietor  merely  glanced  at  me  as  he  exclaimed: 
*I  have  no  use  for  kids.'  Dropping  my  voice  down  into 
my  solar  plexus,  in  basso  profundo  tones  I  said:  I'm 
no  kid.  *Nor  do  I  want  a  freak,'  he  answered  without 
looking  up  or  stopping  his  writing. 

"  *  Go  to  the  charity  society.  We  do  not  feed  tramps,' 
was  the  next  reception,  tendered  before  my  lagging 
speech  found  form  and  utterance.  And  I  found  myself 
looking  at  the  beautiful  mahogany  panels  on  the  out- 
side of  the  front  door  of  another  pile  of  architecture. 

"*How  dare  you  bring  your  muddy  feet  onto  my 
dean  porch?'  was  the  next  greeting.  I  told  her  I 
had  intended  to  come  without  'em,  but  my  mind  was 
so  preoc*cupied  with  important  business  that  I  forgot  to 
take  'em  off.  *  Get  away  from  here  or  I'U  call  the  police,' 
was  her  parting  salute.    And  I  flew  the  c^>op. 

"'Come  around  to  the  back  door,  little  boy,  and  the 
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cook  will  feed  you/  one  lady  said  with  patronizing 
voice  over  the  shoulder  of  her  maid  who  had  opened 
the  door  of  another  fine  house.  'We  always  practise 
charity.  Not  a  day  passes  but  what  we  feed  some  poor 
unfortunate  beggar  like  you/  Now  by  that  time  I  was 
80  hungry  I  could  have  eaten  the  Ten  Commandments 
in  their  original  form  when  Moses  brought  them  down 
the  mountain,  but  I  was  no  beggar  and  didn't  want  to 
be  considered  one.  So  I  told  her  I  wasn't  asking  char- 
ity, but  work.  She  laughed  and  said:  'Yes,  I  know. 
That  is  what  all  you  fellows  say.  But  I  know  what  you 
really  want.  We  never  offer  work.  We  give  food  and 
money.  Here  is  ten  cents,  and  the  cook  will  feed  you  at 
the  back  door.' 

"Well,  maybe  I  wasn't  mad!  Says  I:  'Madam,  I 
never  dine  at  anyone's  back  door  —  only  as  an  honored 
guest  sitting  at  your  right  hand  could  I  think  of  partaking 
of  your  hospitality.  The  only  kind  of  eating  I  do  is 
when,  like  a  man,  I  buy  it  with  money  obtained  by 
honest  work.  You  want  to  practise  charity  on  me, 
hey  ?  Well,  I  guess  not.  As  for  your  money,  I  will  do 
a  dollar's  worth  of  work  for  that  ten  cents;  it  would 
pay  for  a  bed  at  a  lodginghouse  to-night,  and  I'm  dead 
broke.  But  as  alms,  I'll  not  take  it  —  it  would  make 
me  feel  what  you  called  me,  a  beggar.' 

"  Straddling  her  nose  with  a  pair  of  false  eyes  stuck 
on  the  end  of  a  stick  held  in  her  hand,  my  would-be 
philanthropist  said :  '  Oh  dear,  now,  this  is  all  so  funny, 
so  really  funny.  Here  you  are,  hungry  and  without 
money,  and  won't  a(x:ept  charity.    You  talk  like  some 
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of  these  haxd-hearted  charity  oigftnization  people  who 
say  that  everybody  should  be  made  to  earn  the  charity 
they  receive.  Why,  that  would  stop  us  rich  people  who 
have  no  work  to  supply  from  exercising  the  blessed 
privil^e  enjoined  by  the  Bible  of  practising  charity  on 
the  needy;  it  would  rob  us  of  the  delightful  sensation 
one  experiences  when  giving  for  charity.  It  is  a  cruel 
doctrine.' 

'^^Lady,'  I  said,  'I  don't  know  a  dam  thing  about 
theology,  but  I  do  know  that,  if  I  was  to  take  your 
hand-out  and  your  money  without  earning  it,  I  would 
begin  to  feel  like  that  was  the  easiest  way  to  make  a 
living  and  I'd  soon  become  what  I  am  not  —  a  b^gar. 
There  must  be  more  people  of  your  way  of  think- 
ing, and  if  I  could  find  an  average  of  three  or  four  a 
day,  I  could  live  without  work  and  be  entitled  to  be 
classed  with  the  rich  dudes  who  don't  have  to  work 
either.  If  business  was  slack,  I  would  begin  to  stimu- 
late it  by  making  up  yams  of  woe  just  to  give  the  likes 
of  you  greater  sensations  of  pleasure  as  you  shell  out 
charity  to  provide  for  my  distress.  I  think  I'd  soon  be 
an  artist  at  getting  money  from  charitable  folks  who 
give  to  make  themselves  feel  good  instead  of  for 
the  other  fellow's  benefit.  People  like  so  well  to  pat 
themselves  on  the  back,  I  believe  they'd  be  dead  easy. 
Why,  I'd  soon  get  to  be  a  combination  of  b^gar  and 
liar,  and  you  folks  doing  it  would  be  calling  yourselves 
philanthropists  and  laying  it  all  onto  the  Scriptures. 
Maybe  Dick  Dade  will  get  to  it,  but  not  until  hunger 
forces  his  stomach  to  eat  up  his  conscience.'" 
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Mr.  Hays'  smile  of  appreciation  was  a  thoughtful 
one.  "You  were  a  brave  lad,"  he  said,  "with  wisdom 
beyond  your  years." 

"Yes,  I  guess  I  was,  but  it  didn't  last  long,"  con- 
fessed Dick.  "  You  see  there  seems  to  be  no  institution 
or  anybody  in  the  cities  to  give  a  green  country  lad  the 
right  steer  to  honest  employment.  There  are  thousands 
of  just  such  young  fellows  drifting  in  right  along.  I 
soon  took  a  header  from  virtue  and  landed  in  a  hash  of 
all  the  vices.  It  happened  this  way:  After  vainly 
chasing  work  and  dodging  charily  for  several  days, 
just  earning  enough  to  keep  me  alive,  I  naturally  began 
to  wonder  whether  it  was  better  to  be  a  hungry  saint 
than  a  well-fed  sinner.  At  the  cheap  lodging-house 
one  night  I  fell  in  with  a  chap  who  helped  me  answer 
that  question  in  favor  of  the  sinner.  He  was  one  of 
those  welcome  sort  of  fellows  a  country  boy  always 
takes  to.  When  I  first  went  in  he  sized  me  up  and 
spoke  in  a  friendly  way.  Says  he:  *Well,  Pard,  you 
seem  to  be  playing  in  hard  luck.  I've  been  there 
myself,  when  I  first  ran  away  from  the  old  fann  in 
Nebraska.  I  soon  got  wise,  though,  and  since  then  I've 
seen  the  whole  United  States.  Anyone  can  do  it  if  he's 
got  the  sand.' 

"  *I've  got  the  sand  all  right,'  says  I,  *but  sand  don't 
seem  to  bring  much  in  this  pesky  city.'  'That's  all 
right,'  said  he,  *but  every  city  is  easy  when  you're  on. 
Come  and  have  some  grub  with  me  and  I'll  show  you 
the  town.  I  got  nothing  to  do  to-night.  I  want  some- 
body for  a  pardner,  anyway,  and  you  look  smart  and 
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bright;  I'll  stake  you  if  you'll  play  square  with  me/  I 
told  him  I'd  play  square  with  him,  for  he  was  the  first 
friend  I'd  met.  I  didn't  think  then  to  ask  him  the  kind 
of  work  he  wanted  me  to  join  him  in. 

*'He  took  me  to  a  cheap  joint  and  told  the  boss  to 
give  me  all  I  could  eat.  I  fell  to  and  ate  enough  to  bal- 
ance everything  to  date.  Among  other  things  set  out 
was  a  glass  of  beer  which  I  didn't  touch  for  quite  a 
while.  My  friend,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Boney 
Peach,  noticed  that  and  asked:  *Why  don't  you  drink 
your  beer,  Pard?'  'I  never  drank  any  beer,'  says  I, 
'I  don't  believe  in  it  and  my  mother  says  it  leads  boys 
into  all  sorts  of  bad  habits  and  trouble  and  she  made 
me  promise  I'd  never  touch  it.' 

"Mr.  Boney  Peach  laughed,  not  a  sarcastic  laugh, 
but  a  sympathetic  one,  as  he  said:  'My  mother  made 
me  promise  the  same  thing.  But  I  soon  found  that  I 
couldn't  get  out  in  the  world  and  be  received  as  a  man 
while  I  stayed  tied  to  my  mother's  apron-string.  If  I 
wanted  to  be  a  man,  I  had  to  do  what  all  the  live  men 
did.  So  I  learned  to  take  an  occasional  glass  of  beer, 
always  moderate  of  course,  and  sometimes  I'd  smoke 
a  cigarette.  It  don't  hurt  anyone  that  way.  Women  and 
preachers  drink  for  medicine,  and  you  can't  find  a  big 
man  in  business  or  politics  but  what  takes  a  little  now 
and  then.  You  see,  mothers  don't  know;  they  imagine 
all  sorts  of  things  and  think  their  boy  ain't  got  sense  to 
come  in  when  it  rains.  So  they  are  too  strict.  They 
mean  all  right,  but  they  never  had  any  chance  to  really 
know.    The  big  doctors  all  say  that  beer  makes  brains 
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and  ^ves  a  boy  dignity  and  makes  people  think  him  t 
man/ 

""  That  aU  sounded  reasonable  to  me,  in  fact  a  power* 
ful  argument.  I'd  been  called  a  kid  wherever  I  tried 
to  get  work.  I  wanted  to  be  a  man,  and  I  thought 
maybe  this  fellow  was  right.  He  seemed  honest  and  he 
certainly  had  shown  himself  friendly  to  me  when  I  was 
aching  for  a  friend.  Anyway,  I  thought,  one  glass  of 
beer  couldnH  hurt  me. 

''He  was  right  about  Mother  never  being  out  among 
folks,  and  I  thought  he  must  be  right,  too,  about  her 
not  understanding  many  things  and  being  prejudiced. 
Mr.  Boney  Peach  wanted  me  to  woric  for  him,  and  if 
I  didn't  drink  the  beer  he'd  think  me  a  sissy  without 
any  sand.  So  I  downed  the  whole  glass  at  once,  like 
I  would  medicine.  I  rather  expected  some  immediate 
and  powerful  effect,  because  the  terrors  of  drink  had 
often  been  pictured  out  to  me.  I  smacked  my  lips, 
braced  myself  and  widted  resolutely  for  the  conse- 
quences, and  I  was  some  surprised  when  I  didn't  see 
snakes  and  fed  sore  inside  right  away.  No  one  had  told 
me  the  effect  would  be  slow  and  insidious,  with  a 
pleasant  sort  of  feeling  and  an  inability  to  tell  when  you 
make  a  fool  of  yourself. 

'*  I  guess  Boney  noticed  it  and  knew  something  of  what 
I  was  thinking.  He  was  one  of  the  fellows  who  remem- 
ber back  to  their  own  boy  days,  the  kind  other  boys 
take  to  quick.  He  had  already  had  his  glass  of  beer. 
And  in  a  few  minutes  he  remarked  that  ten  glasses  of 
mild  stuff  like  beer  was  considered  very  moderate,  but 
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he  seldom  drank  more  than  four  or  five,  which  caused 
the  boys  to  make  some  fun  of  him  but  he  didn't  care. 
So  he  ordered  a  couple  more  glasses,  which  we  drank. 

**  Then  he  said  he'd  show  me  the  sights.  We  went 
into  a  cheap  variety  show.  It  seemed  very  funny,  for 
I'd  never  seen  anything  of  its  kind  before  —  nothing 
but  the  mixture  of  reciting  and  singing  called  concerts 
back  in  the  old  schoolhouse.  Well,  here  in  this  variety 
show,  waiters  were  going  about  through  the  audience 
selling  drinks,  cigars,  and  cigarettes.  My  friend 
bought  me  another  drink  and  started  me  smoking  a 
cigarette,  like  some  of  the  girls  were  doing,  saying  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  stand  it  if  a  girl  could. 

"Time  was  beginning  to  make  the  drinks  tell  on  me. 
Before  the  show  was  over,  I  got  to  feeling  brave  and 
bold  and  wanted  to  go  onto  the  stage  and  dance  a 
regular  husking-bee  hoe-down.  After  I  got  another 
drink  down,  I  felt  like  I  owned  the  place  and  began  to 
give  orders  in  a  loud  voice,  Boney  encouraging  instead 
of  dissuading  me.  Suddenly  I  climbed  on  top  of  a 
table,  upsetting  and  smashing  a  half  dozen  glasses  and 
two  bottles,  and  began  to  dance  and  sing  something 
like  this: 

"I'm  Illinois  bred, 

Fm  Mnob  bom, 
I*m  an  Dlinoian  till  I  die. 

And  when  I'm  dead 
There'll  be  an  Dlinoian  ffone 
To  that  Illinois  beyond  5ie  sky. 

"The  men  and  women  around  me  laughed  and 
cheered  until  they  stopped  proceedings  on  the  stage,  and 
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encouraged  me  to  go  on.    So  I  gave  them  this  gem  I 

had  heard: 

"My  red  hair  makes  me  look  like  a  ponldn. 
My  red  nose  like  the  rays  of  the  mora; 
From  early  till  late  IVe  been  drinking  ^f 

Tlie  essence  of  Illinois  com. 

**  Then  a  lot  of  fellows  backed  me  into  a  comer  and 
favored  me  with  some  bad  pre-natal  hens  they'd  brought 
to  encore  the  poorest  stage  perfonners  with.  And  this 
odoriferous  applause  caused  the  big  house  officer,  dressed 
in  police  unifonn,  to  seize  me  and  start  for  the  door. 
But  on  the  way  Boney  whispered  something  to  him 
which  made  him  turn  and  pull  me  into  a  little  room 
off  one  comer,  Boney  following. 

*'  Once  iaside  the  little  room,  the  officer  began  talking 
about  putting  me  in  jail  and  having  me  tried  as  a  crim- 
inal for  disturbing  a  public  meeting  and  sending  me  to 
prison  for  five  years.  By  this  time  I  was  quite  sobered 
and  scared  'most  to  death.  Finally  the  officer  said  he 
would  dischaige  me  into  the  custody  of  Boney  on  sus- 
pended sentence  under  which  I  could,  if  he  so  desired, 
be  taken  again  and  sent  direct  to  prison  for  five  years. 
He  appointed  Boney  as  my  guardian  and  made  me 
promise  to  do  everything  Boney  told  me  to  do. 

*'  Of  course  I  didn't  realize  then  that  the  officer  was 
simply  having  what  he  called  a  little  fun  initiating  a 
green  country  boy,  nor  that  with  Boney  it  was  a  plain 
case  of  deliberately  getting  me  drunk  so  as  to  compro- 
mise me  and  get  me  under  his  power  for  his  own  pur- 


"I  fell  into  Bonqr's  trap  easy,  and  for  a  long  time  I 
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supposed  I  owed  my  keeping  out  of  a  criminal's  ceD 
to  him  as  my  truest  and  best  disinterested  friend.  Sheer 
gratitude  more  than  fear  of  another  arrest  was  what 
induced  me,  more  than  anything  else,  to  do  his  bidding. 
It  took  him  some  time  and  patience  to  overcome  my 
scruples  and  induce  me  to  play  the  part  of  an  unfortu- 
nate in  distress  to  obtain  ahns.  He  even  had  to  threaten 
to  resign  as  my  guardian,  which  he  said  would,  much 
to  his  r^ret,  automatically  put  me  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  policeman  to  be  sent  to  serve  out  my  five  year 
sentence. 

'*  Now  I  admit  that  I  was  then  about  as  green  a  coy- 
ote as  ever  roamed  the  sage-brush,  and  the  tail  of  my 
pride  was  drooping  badly  since  my  fool  break  at  the 
'public  meeting.'  But  I  wanted  to  be  honest,  and  it 
was  like  backing  a  horse  up  the  side  of  a  bam  to  get 
me  to  be  otherwise.  So  Boney  took  a  new  tack.  He 
said  everybody  was  dishonest  one  way  or  another, 
that  it  was  as  honest  to  be  dishonest  one  way  as  it  was 
to  be  dishonest  any  other  way.  This  seemed  logical. 
He  said  one  farmer  would  pack  his  apples  with  the 
poor  ones  in  the  center  of  the  barrel  and  the  first  layer 
at  each  end  arranged  with  the  bright  side  of  the  best 
apples  exposed  to  view,  so  that  when  either  end  should 
be  opened  for  inspection,  more  than  the  apples  were 
worth  might  be  obtained;  another  would  irrigate  his 
milk  until  it  was  like  some  capital  stock  —  looked  nice 
but  was  so  valueless  that  the  buyers  would  starve  while 
the  enterprising  seller  would  thrive  and  fatten  on  the 
real  value  skimmed  off  just  before  dilution.    He  said 
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that  as  to  milk,  it  was  the  farmer  getting  even  with  the 
city  chap,  and  as  to  capital  stock,  it  was  the  city  chap 
getting  even  with  the  farmer.  He  said  they  all  did  it 
and  all  had  to  do  it  to  keep  even;  that  the  arithmetic 
of  financial  morality  demanded  that  it  be  done  to  make 
the  books  balance,  only  insisting  that  it  be  done  cleverly 
to  avoid  kicking  up  a  muss;  that  the  danger  of  detec- 
tion, exposure,  and  punishment  decreased  as  the  size  of 
the  transaction  increased,  for  then  the  operator  could 
usually  compromise  with  the  victim  for  a  small  part  of 
the  big  profits  —  or  was  altogether  immune  because 
so  powerful,  or  sq  socially  or  politically  influential,  that 
no  one  cared  to  start  a  contest. which  might  precipitate 
general  recrimination  which  would  be  dangerous  to 
all  concerned  because  everybody  was  working  some 
game  of  his  own. 

**He  said  the  whole  thing  was  a  question  of  confi- 
dence, getting  people's  confidence  and  then  betraying 
it  and  getting  away  with  the  swag  in  time  to  avoid  the 
toe  of  the  boot. 

"Since  then  I've  found  out  that  a  lot  of  people  who 
call  themselves  more  respectable  than  Boney  Peach 
apply  his  philosophy  right  along  in  their  business, 
whether  it  is  coaxing  money  out  of  people  through  their 
sympathies  or  robbing  stockholders  of  a  railroad  of  its 
income  by  getting  them  to  trust  you  in  the  stock  market, 
to  cut  dividends  so  as  to  make  them  sell  out  cheap  to 
you  or  to  pay  unjustifiably  large  dividends  so  as  to 
induce  them  to  buy  your  holdings  for  more  than  they 
are  really  worth. 
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"  I've  found  out  that  some  of  the  big  men  running  the 
railroads  are  not  real  railroad  men  operating  the  prop- 
erly for  dividends;  they  are  stock-jobbers  using 
their  trust  relations  to  manipulate  the  property  and 
skin  the  public  in  stock  deals  through  their  crooked 
machine  called  Wall  Street.  Some  of  them  make  more 
in  a  day  that  way  than  they  could  in  a  year  waiting  for 
dividends,  and  do  it  so  slick  that  not  even  the  stock- 
holders who  have  trusted  them  ever  know  it. 

"  I  tell  you.  Squire,  them  high-falutin'  arguments  of 
Boney*s  were  powerful  and  unanswerable  to  a  boy 
scared  stiflf  anyhow  by  the  fear  of  five  years  in  a  dun- 
geon. Since  that  time,  I've  had  a  look  into  so  many 
big  business  games,  hanged  if  I  haven't  sometimes 
thought  Boney  was  more  than  half  right.  I  have  to 
meet  up  with  a  different  sort  once  in  a  while,  or  else 
it's  hard  work  to  keep  my  faith  in  humanity  right  side 
up  with  care. 

"  I  notice  that  a  lot  of  wise  guys  with  some  sort  of  an 
axe  to  grind  are  now  howling  to  Congress  to  make  some 
elasticity  —  whatever  that  may  be  —  and  inject  it  into 
the  currency.  If  the  same  bunch  would  extract  some 
of  the  elasticity  from  their  business  morality,  they'd 
have  enough  to  make  all  the  rubber  currency  they 
want.  If  they  want  the  same  kind  of  elasticity  in  the 
money  as  they  use  right  along  in  their  business,  why  I 
guess  Uncle  Sam  can  get  on  nicely  without  it.  What  do 
you  know  about  that.  Squire  ?  " 

A  curious  look  of  surprise  and  decision  had  come 
into  Mr.  Hays'  face,  but  he  answered  quietly:     "I 
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know  more  about  it  now,  in  the  light  of  your  story,  than 
I  did  before;  and  there  is  need  that  you  and  I  know 
still  more  about  it.  Gro  ahead  with  your  yam  now, 
Dick,  and  we'll  talk  over  these  other  matters  later." 

"Well,"  resumed  the  detective,  "1  fell  from  grace. 
Boney  taught  me  the  alphabet  of  vice  and  I  was  an  apt 
scholar.  Funny,  ain't  it,  how  easy  it  is  for  a  boy  to  do 
the  things  he  ought  not  to  do  and  to  not  do  the  things 
he  ought  to  do  ?  Seems  like  his  moral  law  of  gravity 
just  naturally  draws  him  toward  original  sin.  The 
needle  of  his  moral  compass  wobbles  a  while  between 
conscience  and  transgression,  and,  when  all  the  help 
is  on  the  transgression  side,  that  often  proves  the  greater 
magnet.  Leastways,  that  was  how  it  happened  to  me. 
I'm  no  half-and-half.  So  when  my  needle  settled  to 
pointing  the  wrong  way,  I  went  that  way  on  the  gallop. 

"  Boney  was  a  sort  of  commercial  agency  for  b^gars. 
He  had  a  rating  on  everybody  in  town  as  to  their  chari- 
table inclinations.  He  had  a  list  of  names  of  the  most 
prominent  and  the  *  easy-marks,'  all  written  in  a  book. 
After  each  name  was  the  address  and  a  description  of 
just  the  kind  of  yam  to  spin  to  touch  his  heart  and 
purse. 

"Boney  farmed  out  this  information  to  Weary 
Willies  as  they  came  to  town  from  day  to  day,  taking 
half  they  collected  as  his  fee.  So  accurate  were  his 
reports  that  a  beggar  rarely  returned  empty-handed^ 
and  Boney's  income  was  always  more  than  he  needed. 
'Most  every  fellow  was  willing  to  come  back  and 
pay  up  the  half  so  as  to  get  more  information,  and 
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Boney  was  wise  enough  not  to  give  'em  too  much  at 
a  time. 

"  Well,  this  was  the  work  assigned  to  me.  I  was  given 
a  few  names  and  addresses  and  was  carefully  instructed 
just  what  to  say  to  each  one.  At  one  place  I  was  to  say 
that  my  father  was  an  old  soldier;  at  another  that  I 
was  raising  money  to  buy  a  wooden  leg  for  a  brother 
who  had  been  run  over  by  the  cars;  at  another  that  I 
had  just  received  word  from  my  mother  that  my  father 
was  dead,  she  sick  with  appendicitis,  my  seven  brothers 
down  with  scarlet  fever  and  my  infant  twin  sisters 
with  the  measles;  that  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  walk 
the  thousand  miles  to  rescue  my  family  from  danger 
and  death  but  that  I  must  have  a.little  money  to  buy 
food  with  on  the  way  —  or  words  to  that  eflFect.  I  did 
that  last  so  jBne  that  the  man  took  my  word  for  it,  went 
among  his  dub  friends  vouching  personally  for  the 
truth  of  my  statement,  raised  the  money  and  bought  a 
ticket  for  New  York  and  gave  me  five  dollars  for  grub. 
Oh,  I  pumped  the  tears  into  my  peepers  and  the  quivers 
into  my  voice  on  that  occasion!  He  nearly  cried  out  of 
sympathy  for  my  unhappy  lot  and  anxiety  for  my  wel- 
fare. But  when  he  gave  me  the  ticket  and  the  money 
and  said  *  God  bless  you,  my  boy,  and  keep  you,*  my 
conscience  kicked  so  hard  it  nearly  broke  a  rib,  but  I 
had  to  sandbag  it  and  hasten  back  to  my  pardner 
who  promptly  had  the  ticket  redeemed  for  the  full 
price.  A  week  later  I  ran  bang  into  my  benefactor,  who 
shouted  at  me :  *  What  does  this  mean  ? '  *  My  folks  all 
got  well,'  I  said — ^and  lit  out  before  he  could  grab  me. 
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''  It  didn't  take  me  long  to  learn  that  the  sums  I  got 
depended  largely  on  my  skill  in  acting  and  the  sym- 
pathy-arousing and  plausible  character  of  my  tales; 
and  I  soon  got  so  that  I  could  invent  some  of  my  tales 
without  Boney's  help,  and  it  was  a  poor  day  when  I 
couldn't  coax  at  least  ten  dollars  out  of  the  people  who 
do  their  charity  in  a  sentimental  and  unbusinesslike 
way.  I  never  had  supposed  there  was  so  much  money 
—  or  so  many  easy  fools  owning  it.  That  I  would  soon 
be  a  millionaire  I  began  to  feel  certain. 

"But  'come  easy,  go  easy'  proved  a  true  saying  in 
my  case.  With  the  money  came  dissipation  and  degra- 
dation —  and  went  pride,  honor,  and  honesty.  My 
moral  sense  was  rapidly  becoming  duller,  and  things 
I  once  looked  upon  with  genuine  horror  I  got  to  regard- 
ing with  indifference  or  complaisance.  Even  outright 
crime  began  to  seem  less  ghastly.  And  jail  was  less 
terrifying  after  I  had  been  jugged  a  few  times  for 
drunkenness  and  was  herded  with  the  rest  of  the 
human  cattle  into  a  common  cell  where  I  could  add 
all  their  moral  diseases  to  my  own  assortment. 

"One  day  I  was  neatly  tripped  by  a  meek-faced 
lunch-counter  proprietor.  I  was  working  the  deaf-and- 
dumb  racket.  Going  in,  I  pulled  out  paper  and  pencil 
from  my  pocket  and  wrote:  VKindSir,  I  am  deaf  and 
dumb  and  very  hungry.  Won't  you  please  give  me 
something  to  eat  ?'  He  looked  up  suddenly  with  sympa- 
thetic expression  and  quietly  asked:  *  How  long  have 
you  been  so?'  'About  two  years,*  I  said,  speaking 
before  I  thought.     Then  we  both  laughed.     In  sheer 
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good  nature  he  then  ofiFered  to  feed  me»  but  I  wouldn't 
let  him,  telling  him  he  had  caught  me  fair. 

'*  I  never  would  go  the  length  that  some  of  the  fellows 
did  and  have  my  face  disfigured,  fingers  smashed  or 
other  physical  misfortune  purposely  inflicted  so  as  to 
show  it  and  work  the  better  on  the  feelings  and  sym- 
pathies to  extort  larger  sums  as  charity. 

""I  was  among  the  gang  a  good  while  and  worked 
their  games  in  dozens  of  cities,  but  I  never  yet  saw  a 
case  of  honest  poverty  begging.  When  a  person  goes 
publicly  b^ging  of  strangers,  it's  a  sure  thing  that  he  or 
she  is  crooked.  Real  honest  poverty  has  to  be  dis- 
covered, sought  out;  it  is  never  bold  or  brazen.  And 
every  time  alms  instead  of  work  is  given  a  b^gar,  the 
giver  is  driving  another  nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  chances 
that  human  soul  has  of  getting  to  heaven;  instead  he's 
giving  the  fellow  a  push  toward  the  other  place,  by 
making  it  easy  for  the  man  to  live  by  lies  instead  of  work, 
to  gratify  his  vices,  encouraging  him  to  practise  deceit, 
fraud,  treachery,  craftiness,  hypocrisy  and  even  crime. 
That  kind  of  charity  kills  out  pride,  self-respect, 
ambition,  independence,  honesty,  and  honor,  helping  to 
create  a  big  slump  in  the  character  market  and  a  panic, 
as  they  say  now-a-days,  from  which  a  fellow's  man- 
hood may  never  rally.  It  is  thoughtless  and  careless 
trifling  with  human  souls  to  give  charity  the  way  some 
folks  do. 

"  I  once  heard  you  say.  Squire,  that  the  law  makes  a 
man  responsible  and  holds  him  accountable  for  the 
natural  consequences  of  his  every  act.    Many  a  decent 
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fellow  has  been  ruined  for  life  and  eternally  damned 
by  the  morally  paralyzing  effect  of  unmerited  ahns 
given  carelessly  with  the  best  of  intentions.  Some 
have  been  thus  helped  into  dissipation  and  degeneracy 
leading  almost  inevitably  to  crime.  So  the  good  people 
whose  fooUsh  charity  makes  such  results  certain  will 
have  to  answer  for  their  share  in  these  logical  conse- 
quences. Why  don't  they  help  the  poor  devils  out  of 
the  mire,  instead  of  making  it  easy  and  profitable  to 
stay  in  ?  Help  them  to  help  themselves.  And  do  you 
know.  Squire,  I've  seen  inherited  alms  produce  just 
about  as  bad  effects.  Say,"  Dick  interrupted  himself 
with  a  sudden  grin,  '*I  belive  I  was  intended  for  a 
preacher,  only  in  the  mix  they  put  in  the  wrong  set  of 
brains  and  morals." 

It  was  in  this  wise  that  Dick  Dade  had  drifted  on  and 
downward,  finally  to  Chicago  where  one  day  he  person- 
ally chastised  a  big  "masher"  who  was  trying  to 
thrust  his  unwelcome  self  upon  the  attention  of  a  modest 
and  pretty  young  girl  crossing  a  public  park  at  noon- 
time. It  was  a  terrific  beating  Dick  bestowed,  striking 
the  cowardly  fellow  a  dozen  times  before  he  fairly 
realized  what  was  happening;  then  he  took  to  his 
heels  while  the  frightened  and  grateful  girl  gave  words 
of  warm  appreciation  to  her  shabby  but  valiant  defender. 
Dick's  reply  had  been  characteristic: 

''That's  all  right.  Miss.  It  was  as  much  fun  as 
dodging  school.  I'd  rather  lick  a  dude  than  eat  him 
any  day.  But  when  I  see  one  of  his  kind  shining  up  to 
a  girl  who's  minding  her  own  business,  I  just  get  brain- 
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storms  in  my  fists  immediately.  You  don't  owe  me  no 
thanks  for  doing  what  I  enjoy,  like  jeating  stolen  water- 
melons." 

**But  I  do  thank  you  all  the  same,"  she  replied  with 
a  frank  smile  that  went  straight  to  Dick's  heart.  "  You 
are  a  brave  man.  You  look  every  inch  a  gentleman, 
and  I'm  sure  you  will  make  a  good  and  noble  man  and 
be  very  useful  in  the  world.  Papa  says  there  is  great 
need  for  more  like  you.  And  he  says  anybody  can  be  a 
man  and  a  useful  citizen  who  really  tries.  They  can 
have  fine  characters  like  yours." 

She  had  extended  her  hand,  he  had  met  its  hearty 
dasp,  and  she  was  gone  before  he  could  find  suitable 
words  to  explain  that  she  was  entirely  mistaken  about 
him.  He  wished  she  had  not  left  so  suddenly.  He 
hoped  he  would  meet  her  again  some  time.  Perhaps  he 
would.  Some  way,  he  hated  to  have  her  believing  a 
lie  about  him.  But  how  could  he  help  it  ?  There  was 
only  one  way  out  of  it  now,  he  decided;  he  would  have 
to  be  what  she  thought  him.  At  least  he  could  strive 
to  be  what  she  would  desire.  She  had  said  he  looked 
''  every  inch  a  gentleman  "  and  that  he  had  a  fine  char- 
acter!   And  she  had  believed  her  own  words. 

"By  George!"  Dick  had  exclaimed  aloud  to  himself, 
"I'll  try  it.  No,  I'll  do  it."  And  he  did  from  that  very 
day.  Thought  of  her  words  and  her  look,  of  the  frank 
confidence  in  the  touch  of  her  hand,  became  his  daily 
companion  and  moral  strength.  Cutting  dear  from  old 
haunts  and  associates,  he  made  rapid  progress,  regain- 
ing his  self-respect,  self-reliance,  pride,  and  ambition. 
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Perhaps  the  hope  that  it  might  aid  him  in  rediscov- 
ering the  Girl  of  the  Park  decided  him  to  apply  to  a 
famous  detective  a^ncy  for  a  position  on  its  force. 
This  he  secured  and  soon  proved  a  valuable  acquisition. 
While  with  this  agency,  he  had  opportunity  to  search 
through  Chicago,  and  to  travel  all  over  the  country  as 
well  as  in  some  foreign  lands,  daily  adding  valuable 
experiences  (but  of  another  kind)  to  his  already  laige 
assortment.  This  fund  of  information  and  general 
knowledge  sharpened  his  wits  and  his  judgment  of 
men  and  affairs. 

After  some  years  of  work  with  the  agency,  he  chose 
to  resign  rather  than  take  an  assignment  which  he 
thought  would  further  the  ends  of  injustice.  But  he 
had  now  so  wide  an  acquaintance  that  he  experienced 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  enough  cases  to  keep  him 
employed  steadily,  so  he  built  up  an  independent  busi- 
ness rather  than  connect  himself  with  another  agency 
whose  bidding  he  must  obey.  One  of  these  cases  in 
New  York,  where  he  had  settled  permanently,  brought 
him  accidentally  into  contact  with  John  Hays.  And 
since  that  time  the  two  men  had  been  firm  friends. 

"Now,  Squire,"  said  Dade,  concluding  the  inter- 
view in  Hays'  office  on  the  Charles  Morton  case,  "I 
must  strike  out  on  the  trail  of  that  pious  bank  cuss  and 
see  where  it  leads.  If  young  Morton  can  be  helped  out 
of  this  muss,  and  his  sister's  heart  kept  from  breaking, 
and  John  Hays  and  Providence  be  pleased,  I'll  feel 
satisfied." 

"All  right,  Dick,"  returned  Hays,  smiling,  "You  can 
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do  it  if  anyone  can.    But  I  shall  not  forget  that  it  is  a 
desperate  case  with  all  the  chances  against  you." 

**Have  the  Mortons  any  high-society  friends  the 
can  get  to  introduce  me  into  the  Four  Hundred,  so 
can  meet  Bates  socially  on  his  level  ?   I'm  not  handy  t 
that  business.    But  they'd  accept  me  as  a  rich  mining 
freak  with  more  money  accidentally  obtained  than 
brains  to  take  care  of  it.    I'll  gamble  that  old  Bates  will 
want  to  become  my  guardian  or  my  father-in-law." 

""I  will  find  out  and  let  you  know.     Grood  night, 
Dick." 


Chapter  X 

STERLING'S  VAST  CONSOLIDATION 
SCHEMES 

Helen  Morton  wrote  two  letters  and  by  mistake  put 
each  in  the  other's  envelope  and  mailed  them :  one  to 
John  Hays  warmly  thanking  him  for  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  her  brother,  the  other  to  Morley  Sterling  in 
regard  to  their  personal  relations.  It  was  a  serious 
and  awkward  mistake,  due  laigely  to  her  excitement 
and  nervous  tension  following  her  experiences  on 
Sterling's  yacht  and  the  arrest  of  her  brother.  Each 
letter  was  marked  "Personal." 

When  Mr.  Sterling  received  the  one  addressed  to  Mr. 
Hays,  he  read  it  through  with  feelings  of  both  vexation 
and  fear,  for  he  instinctively  felt  that  a  letter  for  him 
had  likewise  gone  astray  and  to  Mr.  Hays.  He  did  not, 
of  course,  know  its  contents,  but  dreaded  lest  it  put 
into  Hays'  possession  information  not  only  of  his  per- 
sonal relations  with  Miss  Morton  but  possibly  of  things 
which  would  compromise  his  business  standing  and 
plans.  Of  all  men,  he  did  not  want  John  Hays  to 
know  either  of  these  things.  But  he  would  not  forward 
this  letter  to  its  proper  owner,  so  enclosed  it  in  an 
envelope  and  mailed  it  back  to  Miss  Morton  without 
comment. 

In  due  time  Hays  received  the  letter  intended  for 
Sterling,  among  other  mail  wliich  he  hurriedly  opened 
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and  glanced  through.  Its  signature  and  address  both 
being  at  the  end,  he  did  not  notice  the  names  or  that 
any  mistake  had  been  made  until  he  had  read  the  letter 
almost  through.  It  seemed  strange  and  unintelligible, 
but  the  possibility  of  its  not  being  for  him  did  not  once 
occur  to  him  until  he  was  well  toward  the  end.  Then 
he  glanced  down,  saw  the  signature  and  that  the 
address  was  to  Mr.  Sterling.  Realizing,  that  it  had 
been  missent,  he  read  no  more  but  enclosed  it  in  an 
envelope  and  addressed  it  to  Miss  Morton  with  a  short 
line  of  regret  that  he  had  been  so  stupid.  But 
unwittingly  he  had  thus  discovered  some  momentous 
facts. 

Two  days  later,  James  Fox  approached  his  chief 
with  a  missive  in  his  hand,  remarking,  "Mr.  Sterling, 
among  the  mail  to-day  was  this  letter  which  we  did  not 
open  because  it  was  addressed  to  you  and  marked 
'Personal.'" 

This  was  in  Sterling's  private  office;  he  took  the 
letter  and  quickly  ripped  it  open  for  he  recognized  the 
handwriting.  One  glance  showed  him  that  it  was 
Helen  Morton's  letter  to  himself,  its  date  indicating 
that  it  had  been  delayed  in  reaching  him.  Probably 
it  had  been  read  by  John  Hays,  the  same  as  he  had 
read  Miss  Morton's  letter  to  Hays.  It  was  a  terrible 
moment  for  Sterling.  His  suspense  was  awful  as  he 
began  reading;  but  this  was  nothing  to  the  state  of 
his  feelings  after  he  had  concluded  and  had  realized 
its  contents.  His  mind  was  a  medley  of  fear,  mortifi- 
cation, sorrow,  wounded  pride,  jealousy,  and  hate. 
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The  letter,  written  from  ComwaU-on-Hudson,  was  as 
follows: 

Deab  Sir: — 

Midst  the  fearful  whirl  and  confusion  of  thought 
and  out  of  the  depths  of  anguish  and  family  &- 
grace,  one  or  two  things  stand  out  clearly  and  con- 
clusively and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state  them  to  you 
immediately. 

When  you  told  me  so  plainly  how  and  why  you 
proposed  to  wreck  the  stock  market,  I  b^an  for 
the  first  time  to  doubt  my  own  feelings.  It  did  not 
seem  possible  that,  for  mere  money  and,  as  you 
said,  for  power,  you  could  deliberately  and  coldly 
plan  and  execute  action  which  you  knew  would 
destroy  the  happiness  of  so  many  people.  When 
you  actually  did  it  and  caused  fearful  financial 
ruin  to  tens  of  thousands  all  over  the  land,  followed 
by  the  suicide  of  some  and  the  disgrace  of  hun- 
dreds, I  was  filled  with  horror.  When  it  was  so 
evident  that  you  designedly  allowed  it  to  go  out 
that  you  were  a  hero  in  rescuing  the  country  from 
its  dire  distress  and  calamity,  instead  of  the  cow- 
ardly author  of  the  whole  tlung,  I  was  seized  with 
disgust.  But  when  the  direct  and  logical  result  of 
your  diabolical  machinations  was  to  involve  my 
family  in  danger  and  disgrace,  I  am  driven  almost 
to  hate  you. 

Oh,  why  did  you  do  it?  What  pleasure  was  it 
to  you  to  cause  all  this  miseiy? 

I  have  taken  time  to  think.  I  have  tried  to 
fight  down  these  awful  feelings.  I  did  not  want 
to  wrong  you.  But  your  treacheiy  to  all  mankind, 
your  ruthless  cruelty  to  the  people  and  treason 
to   your    native    land,    all    parade    themselves 
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in    my  thoughts   constantly   and   with   shocking 
nakedness. 

Your  acknowledged  methods  seem  the  ways  of  a 
serp^it,  not  of  a  man,  only  your  bite  is  a  thousand- 
fold more  deadly. 

Marriage  widi  you»  therefore,  is  out  of  the 
question.     Consider  our  engagement  broken  off. 

I  once  thought  you  so  manly,  so  true,  so  noble,  ^ 
so  honest,  so  honorable.  Such  happy  hopes  of 
the  ruture  at  your  side  as  I  then  cherished!  They 
are  all  ashes  now.  It  will  be  my  daily  struggle  to 
replace  these  terrible  feelings  and  passions  with 
one  of  deep  sorrow  for  you.  And  I  shall  pray  God 
to  touch  your  heart  and  kindle  therein  real  human 
sympathy  so  that  you  may  even  yet  live  to  be  a 
blessing  to  mankind  instead  of  an  all-blighting 
curse. 

Helen  Morton. 
To  Morley  Sterling, 

New  York  Cily. 

For  a  few  seconds,  Morley  Sterling  was  filled  with 
regret,  sorrow  and  remorse  as  he  read  the  tender  words 
near  the  end  of  the  letter.  It  was,  however,  but  the 
calm  before  the  storm  which  now  broke  forth  in  one  of 
the  most  terrifying  displays  of  angry  passion  ever  shown 
by  a  mortal.  He  stamped  up  and  down  the  floor,  his 
fists  doubled,  eyes  glaring,  nostrils  dilated,  an  ugly 
sneer  about  his  mouth,  his  teeth  tight  shut  as  he  hissed 
through  them  curses  and  muttered  threats.  Thus  he 
raged  for  some  moments,  until  froth  broke  about  his 
lips  like  foam  on  the  surface  of  a  sea  lashed  to  fury  by 
nature's  storms. 
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Fox  was  struck  dumb.  Never  had  he  known  Sterling 
like  this  before.  And  not  knowing  the  contents  of  the 
letter,  which  by  this  time  was  torn  into  a  hundred 
fragments,  he  could  not  realize  the  cause,  could  not  ask 
and  never  found  out.  He  knew  the  handwriting  was 
that  of  Miss  Morton,  and  had  heard  Sterling  rip  out  a 
curse  and  a  threat  toward  Hays.  The  rest  he  could 
only  conjecture.  Soon  he  made  an  excuse  to  get  back 
into  his  own  room  where  he  remained  for  some  time, 
until  the  electric  buzzer  summoned  him  again  to  Ster- 
ling's private  office.  He  found  his  chief  now  entirely 
calm,  as  self-possessed  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

"Mr.  Fox,  what  is  the  situation  in  the  Charles 
Morton  case?** 

"He  has  been  released  on  bail." 

"Who  signed?" 

"A  mining  man  named  Stratton.  It  is  said  he  is 
from  Colorado,  but  he  seems  to  have  an  office  in  the 
MiUs  Building," 

"Who  appeared  as  counsel  for  Morton?" 

"John  Hays." 

"What!  That  man  again?  I  see  some  serious 
business  ahead,  if  that  is  the  case.  Keep  a  strict  watch 
on  this  matter  and  report  to  me  in  detail  daily*  Put 
one  of  our  most  trusty  detectives  on  the  case.  Have 
h'm  watch  Hays,  Morton,  everybody  concerned.  The 
young  man  is  not  guilty.  If  he  were,  the  situation 
would  be  less  serious,  less  dangerous.  Some  one  in 
that  bank  has  gone  wrong  —  I  fear  it  is  Bates.  He 
has  been  cashier  a  good  while  without  contracting  the 
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Wall  Street  itch  for  wealth  at  any  cost,  but  I  am  afraid 
he  has  it  at  last.  Too  bad  he  dipped  in  '  long '  just  as 
I  sent  the  market  '  short.'  He  asked  me  casually  for 
my  view  of  the  market.  I  did  not  think  of  his  getting 
the  tip  for  his  own  action,  so  I  gave  him  some  wisdom 
to  circulate  and  help  swell  the  list  of  purchasers  when 
I  should  be  ready  to  sell.  But  it  seems  he  became 
involved,  took  the  bank's  funds  to  tide  him  over,  and 
—  well,  it  is  the  old,  old  story.  Deuced  good  fellow. 
Bates  is,  and  I  must  help  him  some  way.  A  valuable 
man,  too,  for  me  in  that  bank.  We  need  him  there, 
for  he  takes  my  orders  unquestioningly.  What  if  he 
is  guilty?  He  intended  no  harm  to  me  or  the  bank; 
this  I  know.  Other  good  men  have  be«i  tempted  and 
have  yielded.  The  loss  of  a  million  or  so  matters 
little,  but  control  of  that  bank  with  its  vast  deposits  is 
imperative. 

"Let  me  see,  we  have  thirty-five  per  cent  of  its 
capital  stock.  Under  cover  of  this  trouble,  buy  enough 
more  to  give  me  absolute  control.  You  can  get  it  cheap 
now.  Do  it  to-day.  Then  get  it  into  the  papers  that 
I  have  personally  guaranteed  every  depositor,  supplied 
additional  capital  to  make  up  all  losses.  This  will  cost 
me  nothing,  for  the  surplus  greatly  exceeds  the  losses. 
But  it  will  be  a  good  advertisement  for  the  bank,  and 
it  will  entice  more  deposits  within  our  reach.  It  is 
the  people's  money  —  their  deposits  —  that  we  want. 
They  put  their  money  into  our  banks^  then  we  borrow 
it  through  various  agencies  for  the  furtherance  of  our 
schemes.    Without  the  chance  to  borrow  the  people's 
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saviogs  accumulated  in  the  banks.  Wall  Street  would 
starve  in  a  week. 

*'We  must  protect  Bates  some  way.  He  has  had  his 
lesson  —  he  will  not  do  it  again.  As  to  young  Morton, 
he  is  not  guilty,  could  not  be  tempted  or  induced  to  go 
wrong.  He  ought  to  be  acquitted  and  I  hope  he  may 
be  somehow.  But  I  do  not  see  what  I  can  do.  Look 
here  now.  Fox,  if  he  is  found  innocent,  there  will  be  a 
demand  to  prove  some  one  else  guilty,  and  that  will  be 
awkward.  Yes,  I  recall  now.  Morton  obtained  his 
position  through  me  and  I  told  him  to  do  just  what 
Bates  might  ask  of  him,  for  I  knew  Bates  always  did 
my  bidding.  Wonder  if  there  is  any  danger  of  my 
being  subpoenaed  as  a  witness?  Then  to  be  cross- 
examined  by  that  man  Hays!  It  must  not  be.  Fox. 
Make  this  matter  one  of  constant  concern.  I  scent 
danger  ahead.  I  think  we  had  better  get  the  case 
dismissed  before  trial.'' 

"Very  weU,  Mr.  Sterling." 

"  Give  me  a  report  on  the  execution  of  my  orders  for 
acquiring  control  of  the  important  banks  and  trust 
companies  of  New  York  and  elsewhere." 

**  All  but  two  or  three  have  been  -secured,"  began 
Fox.  *'  It  has  taken  far  less  money  than  we  estimated. 
After  we  had  acquired  the  two  or  three  trust  companies, 
their  resources  were  of  course  used  to  buy  control  of 
many  others,  the  assets  of  each  in  turn  being  used  to 
buy  up  the  stocks  of  the  banks.  The  funds  of  these 
have  been  freely  borrowed  to  further  this  plan.  Of 
course  this  has  been  largely  done  through  your  sub- 
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sidiary  companies;  and  your  ownership  is  not  known 
even  by  the  officers  of  those  institutions.  Already 
these  purchases  give  you  the  direct  or  indirect  but 
absolute  control  over  deposits  aggr^ating  nearly  three 
billions  of  dollars.  The  Natbnal  Trust  Bank  is  not 
included  in  this  statement;  when  we  get  its  additional 
stock,  that  will  add  about  sixty  millions  more  deposits. 
The  work  of  extending  control  over  the  banks  of  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  Baltimore,  Washington,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  some  other  places  is 
making  good  progress." 

"Very  well  done,"  approved  Sterling.  "By  having 
possession  of  the  banks  in  the  legal-reserve  cities,  we 
shall  possess  the  bulk  of  the  money  of  the  other  banks 
throughout  the  country,  for  each  will  be  likely  to  keep 
at  least  its  reserve  mon^  in  some  one  or  more  of  our 
banks.  Where  we  can  not  get  a  local  bank  to  come  in 
with  us,  we  will  establish  a  branch  of  one  of  our  big 
banks  or  trust  companies  and  go  after  the  local  business; 
we  can  a£Ford  to  do  it  at  a  loss  if  necessary  for  a  time, 
until  we  can  crush  the  local  bank  or  force  it  to  sell  out 
to  us  cheap,  making  up  the  loss  from  extra  profits 
realized  in  other  places  where  the  destruction  of  com- 
petition enables  us  to  pay  lower  interest  on  deposits 
and  charge  higher  interest  on  loans  and  to  charge  for 
collecting  all  checks,  etc.  In  almost  every  town,  the 
banks  have  long  had  agreements  in  restraint  of  com- 
petition and  have  formed  clearing-houses  and  bind 
themselves  to  pay  no  more  than  a  certain  rate  on 
deposits  and  to  charge  at  least  a  certain  per  cent  on  all 
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loans.  In  the  aggr^ate,  it  is  a  huge  money  trust,  the 
greatest  trust  of  all,  and  the  people  do  not  realize  it. 
I  must  control  this  trust  in  its  entirety,  for  through  it 
I  will  obtain  the  money  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States  with  which  to  manipulate  and  acquire 
everything  else.  This  will  also  give  me  control  over  the 
credit  based  on  such  money  and  on  which  rests  the 
entire  business  of  the  United  States. 

'^On  the  average,  for  each  million  I  have  used  in 
acquiring  a  bare  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  banks 
and  trust  companies,  I  have  obtained  control  over  more 
than  thirty  millions  of  the  people's  deposits  to  use  for 
my  purposes.  It  is  this  money  Wall  Street  depends 
upon  to  borrow  in  lots  of  a  hundred  thousand  on  listed 
collaterals.  And  by  absolutely  controlling  the  supply 
of  this  money  for  loaning  out  at  all  times,  I  bect)me  the 
pawnbroker,  the  sole  pawnbroker,  for  those  operating 
in  Wall  Street.  They  can  pledge  their  stocks  and  bonds 
with  me  on  my  terms;  and  when  I  want  to  own  them, 
I  will  drop  the  market  quotation  prices  twenty  per  cent 
by  making  rates  high,  money  for  loaning  scarce,  and 
calling  loans,  then  close  out  the  pledged  collaterals  at 
low  prices  and  have  them  bought  in  for  me  cheap.  It 
will  be  too  easy  to  be  interesting! 

"My  grasp  thus  on  the  vast  loanable  funds  of  all  the 
people  of  the  country  is  now  nearly  complete.  Our 
seizure  of  the  laiger  insurance  companies  gave  me 
control  of  a  goodly  portion  of  the  earnings  of  millions 
of  people  who  must  keep  on  paying  or  forfeit  what 
they  have  abeady  paid  and  expose  their  families  to 
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danger  and  privation.  So  small  a  part  of  life-insurance 
premiums  is  needed  to  meet  current  death  claims  and 
expenses,  that  the  huge  reserve  funds  grow  and 
compound  prodigiously. 

''We  are  now  about  in  shape  to  take  up  the  task  of 
finishing  the  consolidation  of  all  the  important  railroad 
systems  of  the  country  and  uniting  under  our  control 
the  important  industries  of  the  United  States.  You 
picked  up  some  good  bai^ains  in  the  panic  settlements. 
This  will  give  us  power  over  the  earnings  of  most  of  the 
people  and  over  a  large  portion  of  the  staple  productions 
of  the  soil  as  well  as  of  the  mines.  When  this  is  done. 
Fox,  everybody  will  be  doing  just  what  you  are  — 
working  for  Morley  SterUng.  The  moment  it  is 
accomplished,  I  propose  to  give  you  a  present  of  one 
million  dollars. 

''  One  other  thing  I  will  then  want  and  will  get,  and 
that  is  absolute  control  over  the  currency  of  the  country 
so  that  I  can  expand  and  contract  it  at  will,  making 
money  scarce  to  depress  prices  and  the  wages  of  labor 
and  to  increase  interest  rates,  making  it  abundant  to 
increase  prices  and  encourage  people  to  borrow  and 
indulge  in  general  speculation  in  the  securities  I  will 
manufacture  by  the  billion  and  work  off  on  the  people 
in  exchange  for  the  balance  of  their  money.  Temporary 
lowering  of  the  interest  rate  will  induce  more  borrowing 
for  such  purposes.  It  will  all  be  in  my  hands.  If  I 
can't  catch  them  one  way,  I  can  skin  them  another. 
With  their  money  all  invested  in  my  companies,  I  will 
have  my  dunmiy  directors  stop  paying  dividends  for  a 
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while  and  let  them  go  hungry  if  the  people  should 
refuse  to  submit  to  my  will  and  domination.  I  guess 
they  will  then  serve  me  and  do  what  I  say.  But  the 
control  over  the  volume  of  their  currency,  with  power 
of  elasticity  to  expand  and  contract  it  at  my  will, 
instead  of  at  the  will  of  the  people*s  responsible  gov- 
ernment, will  give  me  the  strangle  hold  on  the  people's 
interests  and  liberties  to  do  with  as  I  wish.  I  would 
rather  have  this  power  than  be  President,  for  then  I 
will  ever  be  the  absolute  and  undisputed  ruler  of  this 
virtuous  and  boastful  republic. 

^'Wall  Street  can  rig  up  a  panic  any  day  and  scare 
every  bank  in  the  United  States  into  immediately 
hoarding  vast  quantities  of  money.  They  do  this 
to  strengthen  their  cash  reserves,  to  be  ready  in  case 
the  panic  we  so  easily  and  quickly  cause  frightens 
their  depositors  into  making  runs  on  the  banks, 
or  withdrawals  for  private  hoarding.  No  amount 
of  currency  elasticity  in  the  hands  of  the  banks  can 
deprive  us  of  this  autocratic  and  absolute  power, 
and  the  benefits  we  obtain  in  the  'bear'  market  we 
thus  create. 

"When  the  interior  banks  draw  for  their  cash  reserves 
the  big  banks  we  control  in  the  central  reserve  cities 
repudiate  their  demand  obligations  and  force  the 
country  banks  to  accept  in  lieu  of  cash  our  home-made, 
credit  currency  —  clearing-house  certificates.  You  see, 
our  big  banks  thus  keep  the  actual  cash  so  that  we 
can  borrow  it  to  seU  at  a  premium,  carry  our  huge 
stock  deals,  loan  at  high  rates  on  the  Exchange,  or 
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to  buy  cheap  securities,  the  prices  of  which  we  have 
thus  forced  down. 

''Oh,  it's  dead  easy.  Fox,  to  work  this  scheme  over 
and  over  without  detection  so  long  as  they  do  not 
cripple  by  law  our  Wall  Street  panic  manufacturing 
machine.  And  the  fun  of  it  is,  the  country  will  always 
blame  it  on  Providence  —  or  the  Administration! 

"If  'margin*  sales  were  prohibited,  and  interest 
rates  above  six  per  cent,  either  on  call  or  time  loans, 
were  made  unlawful,  it  would  be  a  fearful  blow  to  the 
power  of  Wall  Street.  We  must  prevent  this  at  all 
hazards.  You  see,  every  time  a  man  puts  up  $100,000 
on  a  margin  trade,  his  broker,  as  you  knpw,  also  puts 
up  $100,000,  but  some  bank  must  then  loan  $800,000, 
the  balance  of  the  $1,000,000  gamble. 

"But  that  confounded  upstart.  Hays!  He  is  the 
only  man  likely  to  interfere  with  me.  He  robbed  me  of 
the  senatorship,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  is 
meddling  in  my  affairs  in  other  directions.  He  may  try 
to  obstruct  my  purposes  in  Washington.  He  suspects 
me  and  doubts  the  public  version  of  my  action  during 
the  recent  panic.  I  wonder  if  he  is  to  be  my  Nemesis  ? 
If  so,  I  will  crush  him  —  or  worse!" 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Sterling,  to  suggest  so 
generous  a  gift  to  me,"  said  Fox,who  stood  by  listening. 
**If  work  will  consunmiate  your  plans,  I  will  furnish 
that.  I  thoroughly  enjoy  executing  your  orders  and 
mental  wishes  in  these  marvelous  plans  which  you 
have  conceived  and  are  directing.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
you  will  soon  be  monarch  of  the  business  world — and 
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to  then  be  your  prime  minister  will  be  honor  sufficient 
for  me." 

This  both  amused  and  pleased  Morley  Sterling, 
for  it  gratified  his  ambition  and  proved  again  the 
fidelity  and  loyalty  of  the  only  man  to  whom  he  ever 
exhibited  even  a  part  of  his  inner  thoughts  and  purposes, 
the  man  without  whose  clever  assistance  the  working 
out  of  his  plans  would  be  impossible.  But  the  proposed 
gift  of  a  million  was  not  charity  nor  generosity  nor  the 
expression  of  gratitude;  it  was  simply  a  cool  invest- 
ment, the  premium  paid  to  insure  greater  loyalty  and 
industry  on  the  part  of  his  mainstay.  Had  it  been 
gratitude,  at  least  part  would  have  been  paid  down, 
for  already  he  had  profited  enormously  from  his  secre- 
tary's faithful  service.  But  he  ever  kept  in  mind  the 
danger  of  losing  the  service  if  he  made  his  employee 
financially  independent.  So  he  exhibited  but  withheld 
the  special  inducement  until  all  his  ambitions  and  plans 
should  be  accompUshed. 

If  Fox  saw  this  fact,  he  did  not  show  it.  He  did  not 
care.  It  would  only  cause  him  the  more  to  admire  his 
master's  shrewdness.  The  whole  thing  was  more  a 
game  than  serious  business  to  him.  He  was  charmed 
by  the  genius  of  the  thing  and  cared  little  as  to  the 
methods  or  reward.  Results  alone  interested  him, 
results  that  his  employer  would  approve. 

"This  movement,  Fox,  for  relief  from  railroad  traffic 
congestion  by  having  the  waterways  improved  at  pub- 
lic expense  is  all  right.  The  people  think  they  will  get 
the  benefit  in  cheaper  rates.     But  they  will  get  fooled. 
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Our  railroads  must  own  the  boat  Hues  and  we  can  then 
easily  monopolize  the  traffic,  smash  competition  by 
independent  boat  lines,  and  keep  up  rates  and  thus 
protect  our  rail  rates.  Have  a  few  of  our  railroad 
presidents  make  speeches  favoring  waterway  improve- 
ments. Here  see  that  the  railroads  quietly  buy  up 
all  important  boat  lines  they  do  not  already  really  own. 
Hope  no  one  will  think  of  proposing  a  law  to  prohibit 
railroads  owning  any  boat  lines." 

"That's  so,"  assented  Fox. 

**  How  about  the  railroad  deal,  Fox  ?"  resumed  Sterling. 

"That  is  going  smoothly.  The  system  which  you 
control  absolutely,  since  the  purchases  during  the 
panic  gave  you  and  those  acting  for  you  a  full  majority 
of  the  voting  stock,  has,  as  you  directed,  been  made 
the  basis  on  which  to  inversely  pyramid  ownership  of 
all  of  the  other  systems.  The  six  hundred  millions 
raised  by  the  last  issue  of  bonds  and  from  the  increase 
of  the  non-voting  preferred  stock,  authorized  for 
*  extensions,  betterments  and  new  equipment,'  have  been 
mostly  *  temporarily  invested  until  needed  for  the 
authorized  purposes '  in  the  Voting  capital  stock  of  three 
other  large  systems,  giving  our  system  full  control  in 
each  instance.  This  gives  you  sufficient  bonding 
and  stocking  power  in  the  three  lines  to  obtain  enough 
money  so  that  they  can  easily  be  made  to  acquire  control 
of  the  other  railroads  of  the  country.  This  will  give 
you  what  you  desire — ^the  personal  control  or  dominance 
over  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  miles  of 
railway  of  the  country  and  their  upwards  of  thirteen 
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billion  dollars  of  securities.  None  of  your  money  will 
be  required  or  used,  except  that  employed  in  getting  con- 
trol of  the  first  or  underlying  raOroad  system.  This 
took  less  than  half  the  money  you  made  in  the  recent 
market  coupy  so  I  think  you  will  have  ample  funds 
without  excessive  borrowing  to  carry  out  your  plan 
for  similarly  appropriating  the  great  industrial  enter- 
prises of  the  country." 

"'Appropriate'  is  good!*'  laughed  Sterling.  "I 
have  been  searching  for  the  right  word  to  clearly  define 
my  present  benevolent  intentions.  I  am  Mr.  Eminent 
Domain,  and,  under  this  great^common-law  power, 
recognized  for  hundreds  of  years[^and  repeatedly  sus- 
tained by  the  highest  courts,  I  am  'appropriating' 
everything  in  sight.  Of  course  this  is  a  governmental 
function  to  be  exercised  only  for  public  benefit.  But 
shall  not  I  be  in  fact  both  government  and  public,  so 
far  as  powers  and  benefits  are  concerned?  Do  not 
forget.  Fox,  that  Wall  Street  is  government  in  the  realm 
of  stocks  and  bonds  —  and  in  that  world  my  will  is 
eminent  domain  for  the  purpose  of  'appropriating' 
every  kind  of  property  of  which  the  ownership  is  repre- 
sented by  such  assignable  securities.  Theoretically, 
I  must  pay  for  property  so  taken.  But  as  values  are 
determined  even  in  the  courts  by  current  Wall  Street 
quotations,  it  only  remains  to  do  the  exceedingly  simple 
thing  —  see  that  quotations  are  made  at  the  right  range 
at  the  right  time.  It  is  a  splendid  precedent,  having 
the  courts  thus  officially  recognize  Wall  Street  and  its 
price  infallibility. 
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"We  were  lucky  to  get  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  to  establish  the  precedent  of  officially 
recognizing  Wall  Street  by  accepting  our  listed  bonds 
as  suitable  collateral  to  secure  government  deposits 
in  national  banks.  Our  big  insurance  companies 
have  worked  an  equally  slick  scheme  on  the  people; 
they  have  conspired  to  form  a  trust  agreement  to 
restrain  competition,  as  to  rates  for  insurance.  Thejr 
call  it  the  'American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,* 
and  on  it  they  base  all  their  rates.  It  is  a  stuffed,  crooked 
table,  for  every  actuary  knows  that  the  actual  experi- 
ence table  of  mortality  of  each  company  is  far  below 
this  fictitious  *  American  Table.'  Thus  they  go  on 
collecting  millions  more  from  the  people  than  is  really 
necessary  to  cany  the  risks,  pay  all  expenses  and  provide 
the  necessary  reserve.  This  is  why  insurance  money 
accumulates  and  compounds  so  rapidly  and  prodigiously 
and  it  also  explains  why  I  grabbed  control  of  those 
big  companies.  I  sell  them  millions  of  securities  whose 
prices  I  fix,  and  my  dummy  directors  accept  the  same 
under  my  orders.  Thus  they  are  fine  collectors  of  the 
people's  money  for  my  use  in  flotation  and  market 
manipulation  enterprises,  for  thought  of  the  'poor 
widow  and  the  orphans'  keeps  men  economizing  and 
shelling  out  excessive  premiums.  You  see,  insurance 
statistics  and  rates  are  kept  as  much  of  a  mystery  as 
possible. 

"It's  a  wonder  that  the  Federal  government  has  not 
long  ago  appointed  a  commission  to  offidaUy  and 
impartially  investigate  and  determine  the  insurance  rates 
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oeoessaty  to  cany  the  risk  under  the  favorable  and 
improving  health  conditions  of  thb  countiy.  If  it 
ever  does,  these  premiums  will  be  cut  more  than  a  third. 
But  we  hope  the  people  will  never  discover  this  fact 
Our  big  companies  have  worked  it  so  that  their  spurious 

*  American  Table  of  Mortality'  has  been  officially 
recognized  and  incorporated  in  the  statutes  of  most 
States.  Estates  are  now  all  settled  on  its  basis.  The 
expectancy  of  life  of  a  widow  living  in  some  States  is  in 
fact  double  what  it  would  be  if  she  resided  in  some 
other  less  healthful  locality;  but  the  law  decrees  her 
l^ally  dead  years  before  she  actually  wiU  die,  forcing 
her  to  accept  from  her  husband's  estate,  in  settlement 
for  her  life  interest,  just  about  half  what  she  would  get 
had  not  this  *  American  Table'  been  grafted  into  the 
statutes  as  a  l^al  basis.  In  like  manner,  the  children 
of  deceased  parents  are  robbed  of  a  large  portion  of 
their  birthright.    But  as  the  victims  do  not  know  it  — 

*  where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.' 

"One  thing.  Fox,  while  I  think  of  it  —  and  I  want 
you  to  put  it  on  our  program  and  keep  it  in  sight.  I  will 
outline  it.  Interrupt  me  when  you  think  me  wrong. 
When  we  get  our  trust  combinations  completed,  the 
laboring  men  of  the  entire  country  will  be  in  our  employ. 
And  we  won't  need  to  pay  them  such  high  wages. 
When  we  cut,  they  will  strike.  But,  as  there  will  be 
no  one  else  to  employ  them,  we  can  quickly  starve 
them  into  submbsion.  Then  they  will  try  to  retaliate 
politically  by  abolishing  the  tariff,  thinking  that  will 
hurt  us.    They  do  not  realize  that  the  protective  tariff 
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is  the  only  thing  which  in  any  way  enables  them  to  defy 
us.  At  first  tariff  was  a  good  thing  for  capital  and 
industry  because  it  encouraged  investment  by  largely 
shutting  out  goods  made  by  cheap  foreign  labor,  thus 
preserving  domestic  markets  for  the  products  of  Ameri- 
can labor.  This  increased  employment  and  wages, 
thereby  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people, 
improving  the  market  of  the  United  States  until  it 
absorbs  over  ninety  per  cent  of  this  country's  output. 
Industries  so  multiplied  and  competed  with  each 
other  under  this  encouragement  that  finally  prices  to 
consumers  were  greatly  lowered,  until  in  many  cases 
they  were  much  below  prices  prevailing  abroad.  Port- 
land cement  is  an  example.  Years  ago  it  was  all  im- 
ported and  cost  five  dollars  a  barrel.  The  tariff  encour- 
aged the  building  of  so  many  plants  here  that  home 
competition  has  lowered  the  price  to  below  one  dollar 
at  the  works.  Profitable  use  has  been  thus  made  for 
more  than  a  hundred  million  dollars  of  American 
capital,  and  emplojonent  at  good  wages  provided  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  workmen. 

"To  correct  this  profitless  situation,  we  determined 
to  combine  all  the  industries  of  a  given  class  to  eliminate 
competition  so  that  profits  might  be  increased  by  rais- 
ing prices  to  consumers.  We  formed  what  the  people 
have  dubbed  trusts.  All  large  classes  of  industries 
are  or  soon  will  be  so  organized.  The  scheme  worked 
60  well  that  prices  and  profits  are  higher  than  ever. 
Thus  it  was  not  the  tariff,  but  removal  of  competition 
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by  means  of  trusts,  which  caused  prices  to  be  advanced. 
Tariff  created  home  competition,  which  lowered  prices; 
trusts  created  monopoly  and  increased  prices. 

"The  tariff,  therefore,  is  now  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
trusts  because,  by  guaranteeing  protection  against 
importation  of  the  products  of  cheap  foreign  labor, 
it  tempts  capital  to  keep  starting  new  industries 
independent  of  our  trusts  all  over  the  country;  and  we 
must  buy  them  out  at  high  figures  or  fight  them  at 
great  loss.  We  could  manage  it  fairly  well  while  we 
enjoyed  secret  rebates  from  railroads  by  cash,  by  under- 
weights, by  improper  classification,  and  other  special 
privileges.  Usually  it  is  unsafe  for  a  trust  to  cut  prices 
on  its  own  enormous  output  to  make  such  competitors 
lose  on  their  smaller  production.  Of  course,  whenever 
it  can  seize  all  supply  of  raw  nulterials,  it  can  put  the 
other  down  and  out. 

"With  the  tariff  materially  reduced  or  abolished, 
the  menace  of  cheap  importations  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  our  strong  aggressive  trusts  on  the  other  will 
effectively  prevent  new  competition  starting  up,  leaving 
our  trusts  in  full  and  undisputed  possession  of  the  field. 
Then  increasing  profits  by  advancing  prices  and  lower- 
ing wages  will  be  easy  and  simple. 

"So,  Fox,  we  must  get  rid  of  the  protective  tariff. 
If  we  stoutly  and  loudly  demand  that  it  be  maintained 
or  increased,  the  ignorant  rabble  will  urge  their  poli- 
ticians to  play  into  our  hands  and,  with  the  aid  of  our 
secretly  instructed  friends,  the  removal  of  the  duties  on 
imports  will  be  quickly  accomplished.     Such  mules 
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can  be  driven  and  progress  tnade  only  by  heading  them 
the  wrong  way — ^then  they  will  back  to  where  we  want 
them. 

"YiThile  the  tariff  remsdns,  we  will  be  forced  con- 
tinuously to  make  alliances  with  organized  labor,  grant- 
ing higher  wag^  and  shorter  hours,  so  that  we  can 
increase  or  maintain  high  prices  and  obtain  large 
profits.  But  once  the  tariff  is  removed,  all  labor  will 
forever  absolutely  be  at  our  mercy.  Then  we  can 
reduce  wages  at  our  will. 

"Take  the  Steel  Trust  for  example:  Anticipating 
early  removal  of  the  tariff,  to  guard  against  foreign 
competition  we  have  already  formed  a  steel  trust  in 
England  and  one  in  Germany  as  well  as  the  one  here. 
Ours  here,  now  largely  controls  the  supply  of  raw 
material  and  in  the  artificial  panics  we  have  created 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  has  gobbled  up  its 
weaker  competitors.  With  the  tariff  out  of  the  way  so 
that  we  could  import  freely,  we  would  reduce  wages  of 
all  employees  of  the  American  Steel  Trust;  if  they  go  on 
a  strike,  we  will  close  the  mills  and  supply  this  market 
from  our  mills  abroad  until  the  hunger  of  their  wives 
and  children  forces  the  men  to  submit  and  accept  the 
European  or  Asiatic  scale  or  emigrate  to  get  a  job. 
Public  sentiment  will  not  help  them  so  long  as  we  supply 
the  demand  with  the  desired  materials  at  r^^lar  prices 
from  our  foreign  mills.  The  public's  altruism  usually 
asserts  itself  in  favor  of  the  downtrodden  only  when  its 
pecuniary  interests  are  affected. 

"But  this  dominance  over  labor  is  impossible  with  a 
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high  tariff  to  present  such  profitable  importation. 
The  moment  the  tariff  is  abolished,  we  will  form  huge 
international  trusts  in  every  line  of  business,  thus  con- 
trolling production  both  at  home  and  abroad.  First 
we  will  build  factories  in  other  countries,  installing 
the  same  kinds  of  machinery  but  employing  cheaper 
labor.  The  cheaply  made  products  of  such  factories 
we  will  import,  duty  free,  and  sell  them  in  competition 
with  the  goods  made  in  this  country  at  higher  labor 
cost  by  our  independent  competitors.  It  will  not  take 
long  to  drive  all  competition  out  of  existence.  This 
may  reduce  prices  some  at  first;  but  our  trusts,  once 
free  from  competition,  viill  double  profits  by  reducing 
wages  of  employees  and  increasing  prices  to  consumers. 
All  we  want  is  profits.  We  may  just  as  wdl  make 
them  abroad  as  here,  for  there  is  no  tariff  on  imported 
profits.  The  wider  the  field  over  which  our  trusts 
operate,  especially  if  in  several  countries  with  different 
laws  and  conditions,  the  better  we  are  pleased;  for  we 
can  then  easily  cut  prices  in  one  place  to  destroy  some 
local  competition,  increasing  prices  elsewhere  to  make 
up  the  loss;  that  is  the  insurance  prindple. 

''It  is  always  easy  to  get  capital  in  any  country  to 
combine  so  as  to  eliminate  competition  and  reduce 
wages,  for  that  means  higher  prices,  more  profits,  less 
risk  and  strife — ^the  natural  fruits  of  monopoly,  wealth, 
and  brains.  Thenwenolongerwillhavetoknuckledown 
to  oi^anized  labor  or  submit  to  its  impudent  demands. 
The  working  people  were  made  to  serve,  not  to  rule. 

"It  wifl  be  impossible  ever  effectively  to  interna- 
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tionalize  organized  labor.  So  we  will  have  the  advan- 
tage in  every  way.  We  will  systematize  international 
industry,  making  it  operate  as  easily  and  quickly 
as  international  finance  where  transactions  involving 
millions  are,  as  you  know,  conducted  between  parties 
in  different  countries  by  wire  instantly. 

"I  tell  you,  Fox,"  declared  Sterling  excitedly,  ^*with 
free  trade  established  between  ail  countries  and  with  all 
kinds  of  leading  industries  combined  into  huge  inter- 
national trusts  dominated  by  me,  then  the  kings, 
emperors,  czars,  and  presidents  may  go  on  reigning  to 
their  impotent  hearts' content — but  it  will  be  I,Morley 
Sterling,  who  will  rule  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth, 
for  I  will  control  absolutely  their  very  sources  of  exist- 
ence, their  wages  and  the  prices  of  things  they  must 
buy!" 

Fox,  too,  was  greatly  excited  at  the  prospect  thus 
unfolded  by  his  chief  with  such  wonderful  clearness 
and  logic.  Frequently,  yet  without  interrupting  the 
financier,  he  had  expressed  his  approval  and  admiration 
of  the  scheme  and  its  details  as  Sterling  revealed  them 
to  his  astonished  vision.  It  was  a  rare  gift,  this  ability 
of  the  secretary  to  support  and  further  his  chief's  plan- 
ning —  yet  himself  say  so  little. 

"By  occasionally  forming  and  using  foreign  cor- 
porations," continued  Sterling,  "we  can  escape  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  drastic  regulating  laws  being  passed 
by  Congress  and  in  different  States.  In  fact,  we  can 
probably  invoke  the  aid  of  international  treaties  for 
our  protection.    Wouldn't  that  be  fine.  Fox,  for  me  — 
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an  American  citizen  living  liere  —  to  own  a  company 
incorporated  in  Grermany  or  Japan,  invoking  and 
obtaining  for  that  corporation  and  for  my  benefit  the 
protection  of  the  treaty  between  the  foreign  country  and 
this  one,  thus  dodging  the  impertinent  hiws  of  this 
republic?" 

'*It  certainly  would  be  a  stumper!"  commented  &e 
secretary. 

"'Oh,  there  is  more  than  one  way,  my  boy,  to  skin  a 
mink  —  or  a  weasel  —  or  a  whole  country  when  neces- 
sary!" exclaimed  Sterling  in  high  glee.  "'Government 
regulation  and  control  are  the  most  dangerous  things 
for  us.  It  nuiy  force  me  to  control  the  government! 
But  we  will  so  confuse  and  mix  things  internationally 
as  to  be  able  to  dodge  every  issue,  including  taxes; 
in  the  same  way  as  we  do  now  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  government,  playing  hide-and-go-seek  in 
the  courts,  always  claiming  exclusive  jurisdiction  for  the 
courts  in  which  proceedings  are  not  pending.  We  are 
for  the  Federal  Constitution  to  defeat  State  laws  —  and 
for  *  States'  rights'  to  defeat  Federal  statutes.  We 
propose  to  make  our  corporations  immune  citizens, 
subject  to  no  laws  or  outside  regulation.  Whichever  way 
the  law  moves,  it  will  miss  us.  We  will  fix  things  as  the 
farmer  out  in  the  cyclone  country  builds  his*  stone  fence 
—  five  feet  wide  and  four  feet  high,  so  when  it  blows 
over  it  will  be  a  foot  higher  than  before." 

Thus  did  Morley  Sterling  discuss  the  vexed  and  com- 
plex tariff  question,  little  dreaming  that  this  subject  in- 
volved principles  still  hidden  even  from  his  acute  mind. 


Chapter  XI 
FOR  SALE  — A  LAWYER 

"  Come  in  here,  Fox.  We  were  iaterrupted  the  other 
day  before  I  finished  outlining  my  plans  and  discussing 
alternatives/'  said  Sterling  to  his  secretary.  "I  want 
you  to  get  the  whole  thing  in  your  mind,"  he  continued 
as  Fox  sat  down  near  the  desk  in  his  chiefs  private 
office.  "We  are  playing  a  deep  game  for  huge  stakes 
and  must  study  human  motives  and  ambitions  and  the 
conditions  of  modern  business  and  political  life  very 
closely.  I  wiU  run  rapidly  over  the  situation  as  I  see 
it.  You  may  cut  in  at  any  time  you  think  either  my 
philosophy  or  my  facts  are  wrong. 

"One  of  the  greatest  powers  of  government  is  the 
police  power.  Under  this  it  can  do  almost  anything  to 
the  individual  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  community. 
Wall  Street  also  has  its  police  powers.  It  can  arrest 
general  prosperity  instantly  without  warrant,  and 
inflict  capital  punishment  without  a  trial.  These 
financial  lynching  bees  will  happen  from  now  on  just 
when  I  say  so,  for  I  purpose  to  be  the  government  in 
the  land  of  securities.  If  possible,  I  would  like  to  avoid 
international  war  between  myself  and  the  political 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America;  but  if 
it  keeps  on  meddling  and  getting  over  my  borders,  I 
will  seize  and  annex  it  as  part  of  my  kingdom.  I  have 
so  many  of  its  subjects  now  secretly  accepting  my 
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gratuities  r^uiarly  that  it  would  not  be  a  difficult 
job.    By  thunder!    Fll  do  it  if  necessary." 

Up  to  the  last  sentence  Mr.  Sterling  had  been  indul- 
ging in  a  sort  of  audible  mental  pleasantry.  ''The  wish 
was  father  to  the  thought/'  'tis  true,  yet  it  was  more 
contemplative  jesting  than  serious  assertion.  But  as 
he  enlarged  on  the  theme  and  as  consciousness  of  his 
growing  power  and  the  success  of  his  all-pervading 
plans  grew  upon  him  and  whetted  his  appetite  for  the 
final  feast  of  power  toward  which  all  his  wonderful 
energies  and  abilities  were  carrying  him  rapidly  and 
irresistibly,  the  possibility  of  obstruction  by  the  laws 
and  the  executive  and  judicial  departments  of 
the  Federal  government  suddenly  entered  his  mind 
and  caused  him  to  exclaim  with  vehemence  and 
dreadful  earnestness:  ^'By  thunder!  I'll  do  it  if 
necessary." 

This,  stripped  of  all  verbiage,  meant  that,  if  the 
people's  government  in  any  way  obstructed  his  plans  for 
universal  financial  concentration,  consolidation,  and 
conquest,  he  would  create  a  new  government  for  the 
people  from  top  to  bottom,  one  which  would  take  his 
orders  privately  and  rule  the  people  for  him.  He  knew 
there  was  an  abundance  of  timber  in  both  political 
parties  —  politicians  who  would  eagerly  accept  the 
people's  offices,  honors,  and  salaries,  taking  and  breaking 
their  solemn  oaths  to  serve  the  public  welfare  and  impar- 
tially make  and  enforce  the  laws,  and  who,  compunc- 
tionlessly,  would  sell  out  the  people  and  the  country's 
welfare  to  him  provided  he  would  underwrite  their 
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ambitions  and  supply  the  money  to  secure  their  elec- 
tions. He  knew  also  that  many  of  these  were  men  of 
great  prominence  who  already  enjoyed  more  of  the 
confidence  of  the  people  than  they  were  entitled  to; 
some  of  them,  in  fact  many,  were  already  in  high 
office,  put  there  from  time  to  time  by  the  lai^e  railroad 
and  other  financial  forces  which  were  coming  rapidly 
under  his  sway. 

So,  were  he  forced  to  seize  the  political  reins  to 
further  his  business  purposes,  his  task  was  already 
half  done,  and  a  ready-made  organization  existed  in 
almost  every  State,  and  in  both  parties,  which  he  could 
have  for  the  taking  at  any  time  he  was  ready  to  fer- 
tilize it  with  that  fructifying  political  nitrogen  —  money. 
This  he  had  in  abundance,  and  could  get  more  from 
the  people  themselves  in  an  hour  any  day  by  means  of 
his  Wall  Street  coinage  machine.  Should  he  find  this 
necessary,  he  could  cause  the  market  to  throw  another 
fit  some  day,  and  pull  out  fifty  millions  of  the  people's 
money  to  use  against  them  in  controlling  conventions 
and  elections  and  force  upon  them  a  government  which 
would  prostitute  their  interests  and  honor  to  his 
purposes.  Really,  nothing  could  be  easier,  thought  he. 
With  fifty  million  dollars,  the  Poll-parrots  in  a  large 
number  of  newspaper  offices  could  be  brought  to  chant 
in  unison  clever  delusions  to  mislead  the  public  thought; 
the  hungry  professional  politicians  could  be  instantly 
converted  and  made  to  preach  a  new  gospel;  and  many 
of  the  great  lawyers  could  be  "retained"  to  advocate 
the  new  doctrine  that  after  all  the  Constitution  framed 
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by  the  fathers  contemplated  a  government  for  the 
people  instead  of  by  the  people. 

With  these  thoughts  running  through  his  mind, 
MorlejT  Sterling  sat  silent  for  a  time.  Then»  as  if  to 
make  them  audible,  he  said: 

'"Yes,  the  lawyers  can  be  had  —  almost  all  of  them. 
A  bribe  disguised  as  a  retainer  will  get  them  as  surely 
as  a  small  fee  will  pass  in  the  red-light  district.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike;  their  training,  their  skill, 
their  cheek,  their  a^ressiveness,  and  ethics  make  such 
lawyers  the  natural  and  successful  leaders  of  the  people. 
They  assume  and  the  people  grant  them  leadership, 
then  blindly  follow.  And  this  despite  the  fact  that  every- 
body knows  that  the  ethics  of  the  profession  allows  them 
to  sell  their  services  and  talents  to  the  highest  bidder, 
it  matters  not  on  which  side,  only  they  must  not  serve 
both  sides  at  the  same  time.  A  splendid  provision,  this! 
For  when  I  retain  them  all  through  my  various  rail- 
roads and  other  corporations,  they  can  serve  only  me^ 
and  my  interests  against  the  people.  Business  and 
politics  are  now  so  intermingled,  so  interdependent 
and  mutually  helpftd,  that  when  I  retain  the  lawyers 
for  business  purposes  I  in  fact  also  get  them  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  with  only  one  retainer.  The  attempted 
assumption  by  the  Federal  government  of  full  regula- 
tory control  over  the  railroads  and  great  industrial 
corporations  of  the  country,  under  the  interstate  com- 
merce dause  of  the  Constitution,  ipso  facto  arrays  all 
these  corporations  in  self-defense  against  the  govern- 
ment.   Automatically  this  'retains' all  the  great  corpo- 
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ration  lawyers  against  the  government  and  its  political 
policies  respecting  such  enterprises,  forcing  them  in  the 
interests  of  their  clients  to  enter  the  lists  solenmly  to 
fight  such  policies  all  along  the  line  in  courts,  in  cam- 
paigns, and  in  Congress. 

"These  keen  lawyers  are  scattered  all  over  the  land, 
are  intertwined  in  business  and  socially  with  the 
strongest  people  in  their  several  localities,  where  they 
are  the  most  potent,  sly,  and  persistent  molders  of 
public  thought  and  action.  Many  of  them  are  wholly 
honest  and  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  in  reality  they 
are,  for  a  price,  selling  themselves  into  the  practise  of 
virtual  treason  to  the  people  and  the  republic,  committing 
perjury  to  the  oath  they  took  when  the  court  admitted 
them  to  practise  the  ^honorable'  profession  of  the 
law.  If  any  do  come  to  this  conclusion  finally,  they 
seldom  diange,  for  pride  prevents  confession  and  they 
have  so  long  been  particeps  criminis  with  us  in  the 
assassination  of  government  policies  and  laws  that  they 
naturally  shrink  from  now  *  peaching  on  their  pals' 
by  turning  virtuous  or  State's  evidence,  dropping  our 
fat  and  steady  retainers  to  accept  the  temporary  measly 
retainers,  or  salaries  and  beggarly  honors,  offered  by 
the  people  for  championing  their  cause  against  us. 
After  serving  us  long  and  earnestly,  many  of  them  come 
unconsciously  to  actually  believe  in  our  position.  Then 
is  the  time  for  us  to  make  them  judges,  members  of 
Congress,  or  high  officials  of  State  or  nation;  for  then 
we  get  the  most  valuable  service  for  nothing.  I  would 
rather  have  one  honest  man  in  office  who  really  believes 
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we  are  right  than  a  dozen  who  will  say  we  are  right 
because  it  pays  them  to  do  so,  but  who  at  heart  believe 
we  are  wrong.  The  latter  may  be  afflicted  with  sudden 
ambition  and  think  they  can  best  succeed  by  turning 
against  us,  and  they  would  have  no  scruples  in  doing 
so  even  after  taking  our  money.  They  know  we  can 
say  nothing  and  can  only  seek  silent  revenge.  If  they 
get  even  the  idea  that  the  people  can  be  aroused  and 
united  at  the  ballot-box  for  their  own  welfare  and 
against  us,  these  retained  statesmen  are  the  first  to 
desert  us  and  jump  to  the  opposite  side,  stealing  a  halo 
en  route  with  which  to  crown  their  virtuous  and  saintly 
brows. 

'*But  we  do  not  purpose  to  allow  them  to  thus  get 
the  idea  that  we  are  jxissS  in  politics  —  we  have  too 
much  at  stake.  Politics  is  now  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  our  business.  The  government  has 
gone  into  our  business  —  now  the  corporations  purpose 
to  go  into  the  government  business  and  in  dead  earnest. 
But  we  will  do  it  on  the  sly.  In  some  States  we  have 
already  packed  the  legislative  juries  with  our  men,  and 
installed  State  officials  and  judges  friendly  to  us.  Many 
high  public  officials  are  investors  in  our  corporations, 
sometimes  secretly.  And  when  the  pinch  comes,  their 
personal  interests  can  usually  be  depended  on  to  make 
them  juggle  things  cleverly  to  our  interest  and  their  own. 
The  ridiculous  folly  of  the  people  is  shown  when  they 
will  elect  men  serving  or  interested  in  our  trusts  and 
railroads,  then  expect  them  to  reform  and  serve  the 
people  against  us.    It  would  make  a  tombstone  laugh!'' 
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"It  surely  would,"  smiled  the  secretary. 

"As  I  have  shown  you.  Fox,  the  magic  power  of 
money  over  the  great  and  'honorable'  profession  o/ 
the  law  has  put  into  bur  hands  the  most  powerful, 
intelligent,  and  effective  nation-wide  organization  for 
political  purposes  that  ever  existed.  It  is  the  more 
potent  because  the  ethics  of  the  profession  allows  its 
learned  disciples  to  accept  our  retainers  secretly  so 
the  public  may  never  know  or  suspect  that  they  are  *of 
counsel'  against  the  dear  people.  Thus,  I  have  only 
to  acquire  control  over  these  great  corporations,  the 
lucrative  clients  of  many  of  the  most  able  attorneys 
throughout  the  country,  to  also  secure  the  political 
services  of  these  lawyers  —  for  they  are  all  'covenants 
running  with  the'  corporations. 

"The  hostility  of  the  present  administration  to  the 
dominance  of  the  incorporated  money  power  (which  I 
hope  will  soon  be  but  another  worn  de  ffuerre  for  myself) 
may  force  the  issue  and  bring  on  the  fight  we  are  trying 
hard  to  avoid.  We  have  budded  into  the  administra- 
tion some  strong  stock  from  our  nursery,  but  it  seems 
not  to  thrive  much;  instead  of  dominating  and  improv- 
ing for  us  the  character  of  the  fruit,  this  new  stock  seems 
to  have  been  largely  assimilated  with,  and  digested  by, 
the  wild  and  more  sturdy  characteristics  of  the  original 
tree,  and  the  resultant  fruit  is  becoming  more  and  more 
sour  and  bitter  to  our  taste.  So  we  may  be  forced  to 
dig  up  the  present  orchard,  root  and  branch,  and  to 
plant  entirely  new  stock  in  its  place.  Of  course  this  will 
be  done  quietly,  under  the  plausible  guise  of  getting 
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rid  of  the  yellows,  boll-weevil,  Hessian  fly,  San  Jose 
scale,  and  other  dangerous  pests  and  malignant 
microbes  now  threatening  to  inoculate  and  destroy 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"Deucedly  easy.  Fox,  to  fool  the  people  and  make 
them  suspicious  even  of  themselves,  if  you  have  enough 
money  to  control  the  agencies  for  steering  their  imagina- 
tion. We  were  able  to  bluff  through  Congress,  as  a 
people's  measure,  the  currency  bill  giving  our  banks 
power  to  contract  or  retire  nine  millions  of  bank  cur- 
rency each  month  instead  of  only  three  millions,  as  well 
as  some  other  advantages.  But  we  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  call  it  all  in,  and  destroy  it  if  necessary,  to  help 
make  the  supply  of  money  scarce,  to  raise  interest 
rates  and  to  lower  the  prices  of  things.  And  then,  too, 
we  should  have  the  right  to  issue  it  again  when  we 
want  to  inflate  prices.  That  kind  of  'elasticity'  would 
be  worth  something  in  our  business.  Thirty  days  is 
too  long  to  wait,  and  nine  milhons  too  insignificant  a 
sum  to  be  of  much  help;  yet  even  that  will  aid  a  little 
because  it  established  a  precedent  we  can  cite  later  on 
to  justify  Congress  in  going  the  full  length. 

"We  must  also  put  through  the  asset  currency 
scheme,  that  the  banks  we  are  to  control  can  have  power 
to  enormously  inflate  the  supply  of  currency  whenever 
it  suits  our  purposes  to  encourage  the  public  to  borrow 
or  mortgage  their  future,  to  expand  or  speculate  and  to 
purchase  from  us  huge  stock  and  bond  issues  which, 
as  I  said,  I  purpose  to  unload  on  to  the  people  to  the 
extent  of  billions  of  dollars'  worth  as  my  work  of 
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consolidation  goes  on.  Then  when  I  get  ready  to  break 
the  prices  of  these  securities  and  thus  reduce  them  to 
low  figures  so  that  I  can  buy  them  back  cheap,  I  can 
force  the  people  to  sell  them  at  my  own  figures  by  having 
my  banks  call  their  loans  and  retire  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  asset  currency,  over  the  volume  of  which  the 
government  will  have  no  control  except  to  prevent  its 
exceeding  a  certain  maximum.  So  long  as  the  govern- 
ment does  not  say  there  mvst  be  a  certain  maximum,  we 
are  all  right  and  can  manipulate  its  supply  to  suit  our 
exigencies. 

"Funny  the  people  don't  see  that  elaMicUy  is  but 
another  name  for  mariipidation  —  but  they  don't. 
Elasticity  is  a  catchy  word  and  like  charity  can  be  made 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  Of  course  the  only  people 
who  need  elasticity  are  we  who  loan  money  and  do  not 
want  any  of  it  idle  for  any  part  of  the  year,  for  fear  of 
competition  for  loans  and  consequent  reduction  of 
interest  rates.  Should  the  government  do  best  for  the 
people,  it  would  provide  sufficient  money  for  their 
maximum  needs,  then  in  slack  times  let  some  of  our 
money  remain  in  the  vaults  even  though  we  lose  interest 
thereon  for  a  time." 

"  Of  course,"  assented  Fox  with  a  nod. 

"  But  by  far  the  most  important  scheme  of  all  to  us," 
continued  the  financier,  '"is  to  get  through  Congress 
by  hook  or  crook  the  pending  measure  creating  a 
privately  owned  government  bank  in  which  shall  be 
vested  the  sole  conti*ol  over  the  government  currency  of 
these  United  States.    Then  I  will  have  practically  all 
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of  the  money  under  mj  private  cx>ntrol  with  full  right 
to  expand  or  contract  its  supply  at  my  wilL  As  to  the 
gold,  that  can  easily  be  gathered  up  and  made  to 
disappear  in  the  reserves  of  my  banks  and  otherwise. 
Anyway,  a  large  portion  of  the  worid's  supply  is 
hoarded  in  the  treasuries  of  foreign  governments  which 
are,  or  will  eaaly  be  made,  afraid  to  let  any  of  it  go  out. 
Of  course  we  are  going  to  sugar-<»at  the  pill  by  allowing 
the  Prendent  of  the  United  States  to  appoint  a  bare 
majority  of  the  directors  of  the  proposed  government 
bank*  But  I  guess  out  of  the  bunch  we  will  be  able  to 
find  one  or  two  who  will  be  glad  to  make  a  few  millions 
by  joining  our  syndicates  and  underwritings.  Most 
people  now  bow  down  and  worship  before  the  money 
idol.  As  the  size  of  their  profits  will  depend  upon  their 
official  action  as  directors  in  the  government  bank,  and 
as  their  participation  in  these  syndicates  wiU  be  strictly 
secret,  they  can  be  depended  on  to  work  with  our 
directors  to  inflate  and  contract  the  currency,  raising 
and  lowering  prices  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  our  deals. 
After  they  have  done  it  once,  they  will  absolutely  be  in 
our  power  and  can  thereafter  be  counted  on  our  side. 
Probably  every  one  of  the  government's  directors  can 
be  handled  in  some  way  —  some  of  them  without  their 
realizing  it  at  first.  Of  course,  I  purpose  through  my 
various  firms  to  subscribe  for  enough  stock  to  give  me 
the  controlling  interest.  Thiswill  be  easy.  In  fact, 
those  pushing  the  measure  will  have  in  advance  all 
agreed  that  I  shall  personally  apportion  the  entire 
stock  as  umpire,  or  if  necessary  to    better  hide  our 
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hands,  we  will  have  the  stock  of  the  bank  owned  by 
the  national  banks,  and  then  I'll  have  control  of  all  of 
the  national  banks;  that  is  a  simple  thing  to  work." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Sterling!  With  this  power  in  your  hands 
to  expand  and  contract  the  volume  of  currency  aggre- 
gating billions,  without  any  possible  interference  by 
the  people  or  their  government,  you  can  own  the  whole 
world,  or  at  least  this  continent,  in  fee  simple  in  a 
little  while,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Fox,  visibly  excited. 

"Ah  ha,  my  boy!  I  thought  you  would  begin  to 
wake  up  to  the  game  pretty  soon.  For  sure  I  will. 
That  is  my  intention.  Give  me  this  control  over  the 
people's  money,  and  I  will  soon  rule  them  and  own  all 
their  property,  their  labor,  even  mortgage  to  myself 
their  future  generations. 

"I  am  giving  you  tliis  bird's-eye  glimpse  of  future 
financial  and  political  history.  Fox,  to  enable  you  io 
put  your  own  alert  and  trained  mind  at  work  on  the 
details." 

The  secretary  nodded  silent  assent. 

"  Fox,  I  am  going  to  rule  them  all.  I  must!  Nothing 
can  prevent  it.  Nothing  can  stop  me.  Nothing  shall 
block  me.    I  tell  you  I  will!    I  vnlll    I  will!" 

And  Sterling  struck  the  table  thrice  with  his  fist, 
as  he  repeatedly  hissed  out  this  exclamation. 

Later,  in  a  committee-room  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  three  eminent  lawyers  quietly  but  earnestly 
discussed  the  status  of  their  profession.  One  was  a 
distinguished  judge  of  a  very  high  court;  another,  a 
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Southern  colonel  and  an  influential  member  of  tbe  Lower 
House  of  Congress.    The  third  was  Senator  John  Hbjs. 

"We  are  aU  lawyers,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Judge, 
*'and  aU  deeply  interested  in  the  future  of  our  great 
profession.  Its  honor,  integrity,  influence,  power,  and 
patriotic  usefulness  are  matters  of  sacred  concern  to 
every  member  of  the  bar  who  loves  justice.  Is  the 
former  high  standard  being  maintained  among  our 
brethren?  Do  they  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
people  ?    If  not,  why  ? " 

'"We  are  on  the  toboggan  of  public  confidence,  sir!*' 
declared  the  Colonel.  "History,  as  you  know,  proves 
that  our  profession  largely  shaped  and  molded  the 
destiny  of  our  republic.  It  led  in  all  patriotic  projects. 
It  planned  and  builded  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
Our  Federal  and  State  constitutions  show  their  unselfish 
handiwork.  Its  members  were  high-minded  gentlemen 
who  placed  personal  honor  and  integrity  above  all  else. 
They  were  not  sordid.  They  were  jealous  of  the  high 
reputation  of  bench  and  bar.  They  reverenced  law, 
respected  courts,  loved  justice.  Equity  with  them  was 
a  living  principle  of  action  —  not  a  discarded  sentiment. 
And  for  these  reasons,  they  had  influence  and  power, 
and  they  deserved  it. 

"But,  Judge,"  continued  the  Southerner,  by  this 
time  on  his  feet  in  emphasis  of  his  words,  "the  profes- 
sion of  the  law  is  on  the  decline.    It  needs  fumigating! " 

"I  fear  this  is  true,"  assented  the  Judge.  "It  is 
a  grievous  fact.  Several  prominent  and  conscientious 
lawyers  have  so  expressed  themselves  to  me  lately.    This 
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is  bad  for  the  bar.  It  is  also  bad  for  the  country,  for 
the  people  need  trained  I^al  advice  of  a  high  order 
more  than  they  ever  did.  We  are  drifting  through  a 
mighty  evolution  of  current  conditions  which  will 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  republic  and  insure 
greater  liberty  and  justice  for  its  citizens,  provided  we 
keep  in  mind  and  are  ever  guided  by  the  great  principles 
which  underlie  our  institutions.  The  bar  can  wisely 
guide  the  course  of  events,  if  it  acts  justly  and  unselfishly 
and  keeps  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people. 
But  I  fear  it  is  losing  prestige.  How  does  the  situation 
strike  you,  Senator?" 

'^The  people  are  getting  to  look  upon  lawyers  as 
mere  intellectual  gladiators,  and  the  courts  as  umpires 
in  the  battles  of  wits,"  answered  Hays  thoughtfully. 
"This  is  partly  because  of  the  knowledge  of  our  desire 
to  win  cases  at  all  hazards,  right  or  wrong,  irrespective 
of  facts  or  law  or  the  demands  of  justice. " 

He  paused  in  silent  consideration,  then  went  on 
speaking.  "But  far  more  serious  as  a  prejudicial 
factor  is  public  acquaintance  with  the  conduct  of  very 
many  lawyers  of  great  learning  and  high  standing,  in 
connection  with  their  practise :  things  the  average  man 
instinctively  condemns,  but  which  he  believes  the 
ethics  of  our  profession  upholds.  He  knows  that  most 
lawyers  will  greedily  accept  a  retainer  on  either  side 
of  almost  any  controversy,  and  then  stoutly  and  solemnly 
assert  that  their  client  is  right.  He  frequently  sees 
(and  the  public  press  widely  advertises  the  faot)  that 
many  who  are  considered  leading  lawyers  often  boast. 
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ev€!n  in  open  court,  of  the  cnSty  schemes  they  have 
cunningly  devised  to  enable  rich  and  powerful  corporate 
clients  to  evade  the  law  and  obtain  immunity  from 
punishment  after  deliberate  and  premeditated  criminal 
violations.  The  frequent  success  of  these  schemes 
induces  a  quite  general  feeling  that  the  side  with  the 
most  money  and  the  sharpest  lawyers  will  always  win; 
that  impartial  justice  is  but  a  relic;  that  in  some  way, 
corporate  creatures,  created  by  law,  are  above  and 
exempt  and  not  amenable  to  law;  that  the  created  are 
now  greater  than  the  creator." 

"When  these  lawyers  lend  their  great  talents  to 
defeat  the  ends  of  justice  knowingly,  after  taking  their 
oath  of  admission  to  maintain  the  Constitution  and  the 
law,"  earnestly  commented  the  Judge,  "it  is  an  amazing 
violence  to  the  sanctity  of  their  sworn  obligations  as 
officers  of  the  court.  How  can  we  expect  plain  people 
to  refrain  from  perjury,  in  the  face  of  such  examples  ? 
When  these  prominent  and  financially  successful  law- 
yers are  picked  out  and  especially  honored  by  election 
to  the  presidency  of  State  and  national  bar  associations 
and  for  high  positions  in  public  life,  what  must  be  the 
educational  effect  on  the  young  men,  clerks  in  law- 
offices  and  students  in  law-schools,  to  whom  the  coming 
generation  and  the  country  must  soon  look  for  counsel 
and  leadership?  If  they  follow  the  same  low  moral 
professional  standards,  what  kind  of  judges  will  they 
make  to  enforce  justice  and  preserve  the  blessings  of 
liberty?" 

"A  lawyer,  high  or  low,  who  deliberately  concocts  a 
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scheme  by  which  some  great  corporation  can  break  the 
law  and  escape  pimishment  is  himself  a  crook  and  a 
criminal!"  broke  in  the  Colonel.  ''He  is  the  more 
dangerous  of  the  two,  for  his  fertile  and  cunning  brain 
conceives  the  crime  and  suggests  or  encourages  its 
commission  by  holding  out  to  the  other  the  hope  or 
certainty  of  escape.  When  a  lawyer  thus  commits 
treason  to  law  and  incites  against  obedience  to  orderly 
government,  and  does  this  merely  for  money,  he  degrades 
himself  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  and  most  'sordid  of 
all  criminal  creatures.  He  should  be  in  jail  for  these 
dangerous  crimes  against  law,  justice,  and  authority. 
Bah!  He  is  beneath  contempt!"  And  the  enraged 
Colonel  struck  the  floor  a  resounding  blow  with  his 
heavy  cane. 

"But,"  put  in  the  Senator,  "what  shall  we  say  of 
lawyers  who  conspire  with  other  lawyers  of  predatory 
corporations  and  powers  to  corruptly  elect  legislators 
to  make  laws,  and  public  officials  to  administer  them, 
knowing  that  they  will  in  advance  stipulate  to  break  their 
official  oaths,  betray  the  interests  of  the  people  they 
are  chosen  to  represent,  and  sacrifice  public  welfare, 
all  for  the  financial  benefit  of  the  corporate  clients  of 
such  lawyers?" 

"To  hell  with  them!"  shouted  the  Colonel. 

"The  country  is  facing  grave  problems,"  declared 
the  Judge.  "The  conservatism  of  the  people  as  a 
whole,  the  wisdom  of  their  sober  judgment  deliberately 
rendered,  have  been  proved  again  and  again.  The 
instinctive  public  impulse  is   sane   and   trustworthy. 
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The  people  can  be  trusted  to  administer  wisely  their 
own  govemmental  affairs.  Otherwise,  the  republic 
already  would  be  a  failure.    But  it  is  a  glowing  success." 

He  glanced  at  the  other  two  for  confirmation.  Hays 
nodded  gravely,  but  the  Colonel  went  further. 

"You  are  right,  sir.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  fully  capable  of  attending  to  their  own 
business.    They  need  no  guardians." 

"The  people  have  so  long  enjoyed  security  and  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  they  never  will  give  way  to  anarchy," 
continued  the  Judge.  "The  traits  of  anarchy  seem 
more  prevalent  among  the  unruly  and  lawless  high 
and  powerful  than  among  the  lowly  or  even  the  ignorant. 
It  is  the  former  that  the  law  must  bridle.  Revelations 
of  business  vice  show  this.  Exposure  is  a  good  purifier. 
Insistence  upon  and  discussion  of  strong  governmental 
remedies  for  admitted  business  wrongs  are  not  the 
cause  of  shattered  public  confidence  in  corporations. 
It  is  distrust  of  the  integrity  and  fairness  of  manage- 
ment which  causes  investors  to  hesitate  about  trusting 
more  money  in  the  same  unfaithful  hands. 

"Colonel,  you  were  right.  There  must  be  a  fumi- 
gation of  business  morals.  Men  must  not  do,  hidden 
behind  a  corporate  entity,  what  they  would  blush  to 
do  publicly  as  individuals.  When  corporations  strictly 
comply  with  the  law,  keep  out  of  the  people's  poUtics, 
confine  their  activities  to  their  lawful  functions,  and 
avoid  speculative-manipulation  management,  it  will 
be  vastly  better  for  them,  for  their  stockholders,  and 
for  the  country.     But  these  matters  must  now  be 
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settled  right,  not  merely  glossed  over.  Then  conditions 
will  mend,  and  rapidly.  I  have  great  faith  in  the 
future." 

"  Yes,  the  country  will  come  out  all  right/*  asserted 
Hays.  "There  is  far  more  danger  of  our  high  and 
noble  profession  being  permanently  discredited  with 
the  people.  Enforced  and  better  ethics  must  bar  out 
undesirable  recruits  and  weed  out  those,  high  or  low, 
guilty  of  such  malpractises.  Otherwise,  the  influence 
and  power  of  both  bar  and  bench  will  decline  and  decay. 
Laws  to  regulate  lawyers  may  be  necessary.  Disbar- 
ment can  be  used  to  advantage.  Only  a  surgical 
operation,  performed  without  fear  or  favor,  will  save 
the  lite  of  the  bar's  influence." 

Again  the*  Colonel  was  on  his  feet  in  vigorous  assent. 

"If,"  continued  Hays,  "the  big  lawyers  persist, 
because  it  pays  better,  in  being  mere  corrupting  and 
conspiring  legislative  and  political  lobbyists  and  acces- 
sories to  the  crimes  conmoiitted  *on  advice  of  counsel' 
by  incorporated  avarice,  they  must  be  driven  from 
the  profession.  They  must  be  exposed  for  what  they 
really  are.  They  must  no  longer  stride  into  the  sacred 
precincts  of  our  courts,  cloaking  criminal  hypocrisy 
with  the  robes  of  justice.  They  must  not  be  pennitted 
to  strut  unchallenged  in  legislative  halls  as  sworn 
defenders  of  the  Constitution,  while  they  conceal  ready 
daggers  with  which,  for  a  price,  they  await  only  the 
opportunity  to  stab  to  the  heart  the  public  welfare 
and  constitutional  liberty." 


chapteb  xn 

DICK  DADE  DINES  WITH  THE  FOUR 
HUNDRED 

"It  will  be  all  right,  Helen  dear.  I  talked  it  over 
with  Randall.  He  thinks  it  will  be  a  prime  joke  to  enter- 
tain the  detective  as  a  guest  and  introduce  him  to 
the  *Four  Hundred*  at  a  Vandercoy  dinner.  We  will 
present  him  as  the  eligible  bachelor  —  Mr.  Richard 
Dale  of  South  Africa,  the  diamond-mining  king.  He 
will  be  sure  there  to  meet  Mr.  Simeon  Bates.  Of  course 
his  own  wits  must  do  the  rest." 

"  O  Bess,  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  and  Mr.  Vander- 
coy enough  for  this!"  exclaimed  Helen  Morton.  "I 
would  not  have  asked  it  only  Mr.  Hays  said  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  detective  meet  Mr.  Bates 
on  his  social  level.  I  hope  it  will  not  compromise  you 
in  any  way,  nor  mar  the  pleasure  of  your  dinner. 
Nothing  but  the  hope  of  helping  Brother  Charles  could 
have  driven  me  to  make  this  extraordinary  request." 

"  Hush,  Helen,  don't  look  at  it  in  that  light.  Randall 
and  I  are  both  anxious  to  do  everjrthing  we  can  to  aid 
Charles.  We  feel  very  sorry  for  him  and  for  you  all. 
Randall  believes  so  thoroughly  that  Mr.  Bates  at  least 
has  some  guilty  knowledge  of  that  bank  affair  that  we 
were  seriously  considering  leaving  the  Bates  family  off 
our  invitation  list.  But  we  are  more  than  pleased  to 
thus  help  in  this  unfortunate  matter." 

296 
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**  Mr.  Hays  says  he  and  Dick  Dade  were  boys  together 
and  attended  the  same  country  school/'  explained 
Helen,  ^^and  that,  while  he  is  crude  in  book-learning 
and  sometimes  unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  language, 
at  heart  he  is  a  splendid  fellow  and  in  his  own  way  is 
able  to  cleverly  adjust  himself  to  almost  any  circum- 
stances made  necessary  by  his  work." 

''  Yes,  I  know.  Randall  has  already  met  him,  extended 
the  invitation  and  it  has  been  accepted.  As  soon 
as  I  told  Randall  of  the  situation,  he  posted  off  to 
Mr.  Hays'  office.  They  sent  for  Mr.  Dade  and  the 
whole  matter  was  talked  over  and  arranged.  Already 
he  has  registered  at  the  Waldorf  as  Richard  Dale  of 
South  Africa  and  has  taken  one  of  the  most  expensive 
suites  there,  to  play  the  part  of  one  of  the  great  diamond- 
mining  kings  who  suddenly  and  recently  has  acquired 
his  millions.  In  fact,  Randall  has  become  quite  stirred 
up  over  this  case.  Mr.  Hays  explained  to  him  all  the 
details  and  the  danger  surrounding  your  brother.  And 
Randall  proposed  to  Mr.  Hays  that  he  be  permitted 
to  furnish  all  the  money  to  work  up  and  carry  through 
the  defense.  Mr.  Hays  objected,  saying  he  would 
take  care  of  that  himself.  But  Randall  knows  Senator 
Hays  is  comparatively  a  poor  man,  while  we  have  so 
much  we  do  not  know  how  properly  to  spend  the 
income;  so  he  proposed  that  Mr.  Hays  give  his  services 
while  we  furnish  the  money  required.  This  wite  finally 
agreed  to. 

**  Randall  says  Mr.  Hays  is  terribly  in  earnest  and 
will  leave  no  stone  unturned,  not  only  to  dear  Charles 
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but  also  to  bring  the  guilty  party  to  justice,  whoever 
he  may  be.  Randall  says  Dick  Dade  is  a  wonderfully 
dever  man»  and  we  look  forward  to  having  a  lot  of  fun 
introducing  him  into  society  and  watching  the  impe- 
cunious bugs  of  our  set  hovering  around  the  dazzlingly 
bright  light  of  the  supposed  riches  and  ignorance 
of  Richard  Dale  in  the  hope  that  they  may  annex  both 
and  thus  attain  that  added  social  splendor  and  prestige 
which  seem  to  follow  inordinate  wealth,  however 
obtained.  Randall  says  the  man  was  not  predestined  or 
f  orecnrdained  to  be  a  drawing-room  star  and  that  there 
may  be  some  awkward  incidents.  Mr.  Dade  even 
gave  warning  that  he  was  likely  to  forget  himself  and 
make  some  bad  'break,'  because  his  life  among  rough 
people  after  he  ran  away  from  home  fastened  upon  him 
many  things  he  has  tried  hard  but  vainly  to  forget  or 
overcome.  But  we  think  it  may  add  to  the  gaiety  of  the 
evening  by  varying  the  usual  formal  monotony,  and 
perhaps  give  some  real  spice  to  the  dinner.  In  fact, 
both  of  us  are  becoming  quite  enthusiastic  over  the 
thing  and  almost  consumed  by  curiosity  as  to  its  out- 
come. The  detective  told  Randall  that  he  knows 
nothing  about  social  functions  and  may  get  his  dress 
suit  on  so  people  will  think  he  is  going  when  really  he  is 
coming.  He  insists  that  he  be  exhibited  as  a  sort  of 
freak  accident  of  fortune,  then  it  will  not  make  much 
difference  what  he  does,  or  the  worse  he  does  the  more 
he  will  be  valued.    And  it  has  been  thus  arranged." 

"Oh,  dear!"  laughed  Helen,  yet  with  a  note  of  anxiety 
in  her  voice,  "I  do  hope  nothing  bad  will  happen. 
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How  can  we  ever  repay  you  for  your  kindness  and  Mr. 
Vandercoy  for  bis  generosity?'* 

"That  is  already  repaid.  Now  see  here,  Helen," 
remonstrated  Mrs.  Vandercoy,  putting  her  arm  about 
the  slender  waist  of  her  beautiful  and  anxious-faced 
friend,  "don't  you  suppose  I  remember  the  thousand 
and  one  little  delicate  kindnesses  and  favors  you  did 
for  me  when  we  were  chums  rooming  together  at  Smith 
Collc^  ?  Did  not  we  together  breathe  the  pure  air  of 
old  Northampton  and  imbibe  happiness  and  knowl- 
edge for  four  years,  arm  in  arm,  up  in  the  beautiful  hill 
country  of  western  Massachusetts  ?  Were  not  you  the 
little  Miss  Practical  who  piloted  me  out  of  the  bramble 
thicket  in  which  Randall  and  I  were  getting  lost,  when 
you  answered  the  question  for  me  of  *  How  to  live  hap- 
pily though  married  *  ?  Oh,  Helen  dear,  you  opened  my 
blind  eyes  and  showed  me  how  to  be  the  happiest 
married  woman  living.  And  now,"  with  a  little  hug 
and  a  kiss,  "  don't  talk  any  more  of  thanks  and  debts 
and  obligations,  for  if  we  get  to  keeping  books  of  our 
personal  friendships  and  a  balance  should  be  struck, 
the  amount  in  your  favor  would  simply  bankrupt  me." 

So  they  talked  and  caressed  each  other  and  finally 
smiled  through  mutual  tears  as  bright  memories  of  the 
past  were  recalled  and  banished  for  the  moment  the 
dark  clouds  now  hovering  over  the  life  of  Helen  Morton. 

"I  do  wish  you  would  accept  our  invitation  and 
attend  the  dinner,"  Mrs.  Vandercoy  said  after  a 
moment's  silence,  with  recurring  anticipation.  "  I  just 
feel  that  something  awfuUy  funny  is  going  to  happen. 
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It  will  be  as  good  as  a  novel  anyway.  And  besides, 
we  have  invited  Morl^  Sterling  and  have  his  accept- 
ance." Thb  last  with  a  confidential  smile  to  Miss 
Morton  and  a  significant  little  squeeze.  But  the  effect 
was  both  unexpected  and  puzzling  to  Mrs.  Vandercoy. 
Helen  struggled  hard  to  conceal  her  f eelings»  but  f ailed, 
and  both  face  and  voice  betrayed  her  effort  as  she 
said: 

"I — I  don't  think  I  should  attend  any  social  function 
while  Charles  is  under  this  terrible  charge.  Every- 
body would  be  staring  at  me  and  they  would  be  whisper- 
ing to  each  other  about  Charles.  I  should  become  so 
angry,  I  fear  I  would  explode.  I  might  do  worse  than 
Dick  Dade.'' 

But  it  was  dear  to  the  eyes  of  her  friend  that  Miss 
Morton  purposely  avoided  any  reply  in  reference  to 
Morley  Sterling.  She  wondered  what  had  happened. 
Never  in  so  many  words  had  Helen  mentioned  her 
engagement  to  Mrs.  Vandercoy,  but  the  understanding 
of  it  had  long  existed  between  them  through  that  won- 
derful means  women  have  of  knowing  everything  about 
everybody  long  before  they  find  out  themselves.  In- 
stinctively Mrs.  Vandercoy  knew  something  had  hap- 
pened to  disturb  the  relations  between  her  friend  and 
the  financial  genius  of  the  business  world.  She  felt 
very  sorry  because,  in  common  with  every  one  else, 
she  looked  upon  Morley  Sterling  as  a  man  of  exemplary 
character  and  of  the  highest  standing  and  att^unments, 
in  every  way  a  desirable  match  for  Helen  Morton, 
although^by  no  means  her  superior.    However,  as  Helen 
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now  volunteered  no  information  on  the  subject,  Mrs. 
Vandercoy  could  ask  no  questions  and  was  left  in  per- 
plexed and  anxious  solicitude  for  her  friend. 

Meantime,  the  Vandercoy  dinner  was  under  dis- 
cussion among  others  to  whom  its  outcome  was  equally 
vital.  The  detective  had  dropped  in  at  the  office  of 
his  distinguished  friend. 

"Well,  Squire,"  he  began,  "I've  got  my  dude  clothes 
for  that  swell  dinner  at  Vandercoy 's.  Took  'em  to 
my  hang-out  at  the  Waldorf  and  thought  I'd  try  *em 
on  alone  there  in  the  sanctity  of  my  own  vine  and  fig- 
tree.  Thought  that  big  glass  covering  the  whole  end 
of  the  room  would  enable  me  to  get  broke  to  my  own 
looks  so  I'd  not  shy  and  dump  the  load  if  I  happened 
to  sight  a  mirror  up  to  the  party.  It  took  me  all  yes- 
terday afternoon  to  get  into  my  rig  and  practise  up  to 
look  like  I  was  wise  to  such  togs  by  birth  and  breeding. 
After  I'd  done  my  stunts  for  an  hour  or  two,  I  rung  up 
a  bell-boy.  He  was  a  bright,  knowing  lad.  I  pulled 
him  in  and  locked  the  door.  ^Look  a-here,  kid,'  says 
I,  'I'm  a  sailor  in  distress.  If  you  won't  laugh  and 
will  show  me  how  to  steer  this  gosh-blasted  craft  and 
see  that  she's  rigged  right  fore  and  aft,  I'll  give  you  a 
dollar.'  He  clapped  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and  caught 
his  nose  between  his  thumb  and  finger  to  keep  from 
snorting  and  after  getting  full  control  of  his  feelings 
he  said: 

"*  Mister,  it's  worth  more  money  not  to  laugh  — 
but  I'll  try  it.' 

"  I'd  got  the  sails  all  on,  but  had  not  t'ghtened  them 
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up  ready  for  the  wind.  The  low-necked  vest  when 
buttoned  showed  white  both  above  and  below.  The 
boy  showed  me  that  the  anchor  ropes  of  my  bloomers 
were  too  slack.  We  hauled 'em  up  and  hitched  'em  so 
tight  I  felt  like  I'd  been  melted  and  poured  into  'em. 
I  didn't  dare  sit  down  for  fear  something  would  happen 
and  I  wouldn't  dare  get  up  again.  Then  it  didn't  seem 
right  that  my  pink  silk  socks  should  show  between  the 
bottom  of  my  trouser-legs  and  the  top  of  my  shoes. 
So  we  tugged  and  pulled  and  finally  compromised, 
adding  greatly  to  my  comfort  and  safety,  until  the  lad 
pronounced  all  correct. 

**Then  I  put  on  that  thing  they  call  a  coat,  with  two 
handles  hanging  down  behind  and  the  sides  cut  away 
handy  so  a  fellow  can  put  his  awkward  hands  into  the 
two  pants  pockets  which  ain't  there.  I  wanted  to  put 
it  on  in  a  way  to  cover  the  large  part  of  my  front  expo- 
sure neglected  by  my  vest  and  so  I'd  not  have  to  sit  on 
the  handles,  but  the  boy  said  that  would  be  hind  before. 
He  wouldn't  let  me  button  it  up  because  he  said  that 
wasn't  style;  so  I  left  the  front  horns  loose,  flopping 
like  angular  wings  as  I  walked.  The  thumping  big 
diamond  stud,  which  Vandercoy  borrowed  to  prove 
my  mines,  I  anchored  as  an  oasis  in  the  middle  of  the 
vast  white  desert  which  framed  the  big  dazzling  stone 
and  showed  it  off  fine.  A  board-fence  collar  and  a 
pious  white  tie  completed  the  costume  and  my  misery. 
And  thus  dudded  up  I  paraded  before  the  glass  like  a 
monkey  on  a  stick,  or  a  huge  kissing-bug,  rather  than 
a  human  being  created  in  the  image  of  his  Maker. 
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''  I  tell  you.  Squire,  I  know  I'll  break  up  the  whole 
show  unless  I  can  keep  from  thinking  how  I  look.  And 
if  the  others  are  dressed  that  way  too,  I'll  surely  bust 
unless  I  can  keep  thinking  of  the  flock  of  black  crows 
which  used  to  dig  up  the  newly  planted  com  back  on 
the  old  farm.  I'll  have  to  hire  help  to  get  the  truck  on  and 
get  it  off,  like  the  women  do  with  their  dresses  buttoned 
up  the  back.  You  know  they  obediently  follow  any 
silly  new  style  to  the  jeopardy  of  family  ties  and  the 
promotion  of  thought-profanity.  I  believe  they  would 
show  the  same  fidelity  if  King  Style  should  order  that  all 
clothing  for  females  be  built  without  buttons  or  button- 
holes and  must  be  pulled  on  and  off  over  their  heads." 

This  running  description  greatly  amused  Mr.  Hays, 
who  now  favored  Dade  with  a  few  specific  instructions 
as  to  etiquette,  for  it  would  be  the  first  time  the  latter 
had  ever  worn  a  dress  suit  or  attended  a  high  social 
function. 

"  That's  all  right.  Squire.  I'm  glad  to  be  put  wise  so 
I  can  give  lessons  to  the  *  Four  Hundred,'  but  don't  you 
forget  that  Dick  Dade,  or  rather  Mr.  Richard  Dale, 
appears  as  a  freak  and  probably  will  easily  be  able  to 
live  up  to  the  part  by  merely  acting  natural." 

As  prearranged,  the  detective  was  one  of  the  last  to 
arrive.  And,  before  he  reached  the  house,  in  some 
mysterious  way  it  got  about  among  the  guests  that 
Richard  Dale,  a  diamond-mine  owner  from  South 
Africa,  was  to  be  one  of  the  guests.  Everybody's 
curiosity  was  whetted  even  before  he  came  in.   Extrava- 
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gant  stories  of  riches  more  fabulous  each  time  repeated 
were  bandied  about.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vandercoy  pur- 
posely kept  every  minute  occupied,  so  that  no  one 
would  have  the  chance  to  ask  questions  about  the 
expected  Croesus. 

When  the  door  opened  and  Dade  was  ushered  in, 
there  was  an  instant  and  complete  cessation  of  the  buzz, 
ing  and  chattering  conversation  all  over  the  long  draw- 
ing-room, while  all  turned  scrutinizing  gaze  on  the  new 
arrival  and  some  openly  stared.  The  elder  dames 
elevated  their  "false  eyes,"  as  Dick  called  them,  to 
aid  their  vision  and  to  display  proper  dignity.  As  in- 
structed, he  advanced  directly  to  his  host  and  hostess, 
who  received  him  before  a  critical  audience  with  the 
utmost  cordiality  and  deference,  thus  setting  the  pace 
for  others  to  whom  he  might  be  presented.  After  a 
few  moments  of  commonplace  conversation,  Mr.  Van- 
dercoy did  the  exceedingly  clever  thing  of  turning  to 
Morley  Sterling,  who  stood  near,  and  introducing  to 
him  "Mr.  Richard  Dale  of  South  Africa."  The  two 
men  shook  hands  and  exchanged  greetings,  when  their 
host  said: 

"Mr.  Sterling,  while  Mrs.  Vandercoy  and  I  finish 
receiving  our  guests,  will  you  kindly  make  Mr.  Dale 
feel  at  home  in  America  and  introduce  him  to  some  of 
our  friends?" 

"With  the  greatest  of  pleasiu^,"  replied  Sterling, 
both  interested  and  amused  at  the  situation,  for  he 
instantly  saw  that  this  stranger  was  entirely  unused  to 
society  or  its  exactions.    In  this  way  Vandercoy  had 
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shrewdly  dodged  the  necessity  for  making  explanations 
and  the  statements  required  should  he  personally 
introduce  this  guest.  He  had  only  to  prolong  a  little 
his  work  on  the  receiving  line  to  relieve  himself  of 
making  any  introductions  at  all,  for  he  knew  the  general 
curiosity  would  quickly  draw  every  one  forward  to  meet 
the  stranger  now  under  the  special  care  of  the  noted 
financier.  Then,  too,  he  wanted  the  detective  to  have 
the  prestige  of  being  introduced  by  Morley  Sterling. 

In  the  mind  of  the  financier  at  first  it  was  as  though 
he  were  exhibiting  an  exceedingly  interesting  curiosity,  a 
feeling  constantly  heightened  by  the  rude  yet  clever  wit 
and  originality  of  his  exhibit,  who  was  ever  the  center 
of  an  interested  group.  But  before  the  evening  was  past. 
Sterling  found  himself  wondering  how  much  money 
the  man  was  worth  and  whether  in  some  way  he  might 
personally  profit  financially  by  the  acquaintance.  As 
the  stranger's  business  incapacity  began  to  seem  more 
apparent,  this  thought  grew  until  finally,  in  an  interval 
when  he  could  do  so  naturally,  he  handed  the  diamond 
king  his  confidential  card  and  invited  him  to  call  at 
his  business  offices. 

Mr.  Bates,  cashier  of  the  National  Trust  Bank,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  was  one  of  the  first  to  secure  an  intro- 
duction to  the  little  South  African  magnate.  He  was 
very  obsequious  indeed  and  hastened  to  search  out  his 
two  eligible  daughters  and  bring  about  a  meeting  that 
they  might  if  possible  enthrall  the  rich  young  bachelor. 
Before  the  evening  was  over,  the  Misses  Bates,  on  the 
pointed  hint  of  their  father,  sought  and  found  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  invite  Mr.  Dale  to  call  at  their  home,  an 
invitation  which  was  accepted  with  a  good-natured 
hesitation  and  modesty  that  served  to  ditiw  from  the 
young  ladies  repeated  urging  and  persuasion.  Then 
again,  Mr.  Bates  made  it  a  point  to  give  Dale  his  busi- 
ness card  and  to  warmly  invite  him  to  call  at  the  bank 
and  make  himself  at  home. 

Mr.  Dale  was  showered  with  other  personal  invita- 
tions, mostly  inspired  by  motives  other  than  those  of 
courtesy  and  true  friendliness.  And  his  mail  at  the 
Waldorf  for  weeks  contained  many  written  invitations 
to  different  functions,  most  of  which  he  did  not  accept. 
It  was  the  Bates  family  which  interested  him  particu- 
larly, and  now  he  had  the  footing  which  he  hoped  would 
lead  to  evidence  that  would  acquit  Charles  Morton  of 
the  crime  charged  against  him. 

It  spoke  eloquently  for  Dade's  renuurkable  genius, 
adaptabflity,  and  quick  wit  that  he  could  go  through 
this  ordeal  perfectly  conscious  of  the  motives  of  his 
new  acquaintances,  almost  of  their  very  thoughts,  yet 
restrain  the  laughter  which  the  funny  phase  of  the  situ- 
ation constantly  pressed  upon  him.  He  marveled  at  the 
animated  way  in  which  a  group  of  ladies  could  talk 
long  and  chatteringly  about  nothing.  Their  mingling 
and  sometimes  discordant  voices  seemed  to  him  a  veri- 
table babel.  During  the  entire  evening  he  did  not  hear 
one  serious  thought  or  valuable  idea  expressed.  He 
wondered  if  theultra-rich  people  of  the  "Four  Hundred" 
always  talked  yet  said  nothing;  whether  they  always 
were  consumed  by  frivolity  and  submerged  in  thought- 
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less  and  aimless  froth;  whether  they  were  bom,  lived, 
and  died  without  a  real  purpose  and  without  doing 
any  good  to  society  or  to  the  government  which  affords 
them  security  of  life  and  property;  whether  they  ever 
possessed  a  genuine  high  ambition  or  enjoyed  the  luioiry 
and  happiness  of  doing  a  really  unselfish  act  or  a  helpful 
kindness  for  others;  whether  increasing  wealth  always 
caused  greater  sordidness,  instead  of  the  feeling  of 
greater  personal  responsibility  and  obligation  to  the 
nation  of  which  they  were  the  beneficiaries.  Possibly 
this  was  seeing  high  society  at  its  worst,  thought  he, 
but  certainly  he  saw  little  here  to  encourage  the  hopes 
that  the  vast  power  and  influence  of  inordinate  wealth 
would  ever  seriously  aid  in  solving  the  great  problems 
of  existence  and  of  government  in  this  republic. 

But  these  discouraging  impressions  in  no  way 
dampened  his  warm  optimism,  for  he  steadfastly  believed 
in  the  unceasing  advance  of  right  and  in  its  ultimate 
victory,  and  he  knew  that  the  great  body  of  the  nation 
was  possessed  of  human  sympathies,  intelligent  impulses, 
and  patriotic  ambitions  which  insured  the  continued 
growth  of  the  country  and  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  its  people.  His  acquaintance  with  Vandercoy  had 
helped  him  to  realize  that  in  high  society  and  among 
men  of  large  means  was  an  increasing  number  who  were 
generous  and  just  and  understood  that  mere  posses- 
sion of  wealth  was  no  certain  passport  to  happiness 
and  contentment,  that  doing  something  unselfishly 
for  others  would  come  nearer  to  unlocking  for  them 
.  those  priceless  treasures. 
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Dade  had  a  lot  of  quiet  fun  all  to  himself »  creating 
much  confusion  and  many  awkward  situations,  by 
using  his  art  of  ventriloquism  —  his  ability  to  change 
from  a  male  to  a  female  voice  being  very  effective. 

Only  once  that  evening  was  the  detective  caught 
off  guard  and  inspired  to  what  he  himself  termed  "a 
bad  break."  Of  course,  he  did  and  said  many  things 
not  laid  down  in  the  book  of  strict  etiquette,  but  his 
position  as  freak  brought  him  general  pardon  without 
solicitation. 

"Of  course,  the  dear  man  could  not  be  expected  to 
possess  all  of  the  airs  and  dignity  and  elegance  of  lan- 
guage which  we  of  our  set  have  by  nature,  being  brought 
up  as  he  was  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,''  graciously 
explained  one  splendidly  arrayed  matron  with  indigo 
veins,  and  a  budding  daughter  nearly  ready  for  the 
market. 

The  one  serious  blunder,  as  the  detective  considered 
it,  occurred  in  this  wise:  After  the  fine  dinner  was  over 
and  he  had  won  through  his  struggle  with  forks  and 
courses,  and  before  the  guests  left  the  table,  Mr.  Vander- 
coy  arose  and  said  that  the  ladies  had  arranged  a  little 
innovation  or  novelty;  that  one  of  them  would  take 
charge  as  quiz-mistress  and  would  propound  to  such 
guests  as  she  chose  any  question  on  any  subject,  and 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  interrogated  one  to  rise  in  his 
place  and  answer  the  question  briefly  and  truthfully. 
Much  laughter  greeted  this  announcement  and  the  game 
began  on  a  high  tide  of  popularity.  It  never  occurred 
to  the  modest  young  diamond  king  that  the  lady  would 
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presume  to  call  him  up  before  such  an  audience  of 
almost  perfect  strangers  and  force  him  to  answer  a 
question  on  any  subject.  Of  course,  it  was  all  right  for 
the  others  because  they  were  old  friends  or  intimate 
acquaintances.  But  at  the  end  he  was  thrown  into  a 
panic  of  fear  and  confusion  when  the  lady,  without 
previous  warning,  turned  and  in  a  patronizing  way 
said  blandly: 

''Mr.  Richard  Dale  of  South  Africa  will  please 
tell  us  what  he  truly  thinks  of  the  ladies  of  the  *  Four 
Hundred'  judged  by  what  he  has  seen  and  heard  here 
this  evening." 

Every  eye  was  upon  him,  every  ear  strained  to  catch 
his  reply.  The  hush  was  complete  and  the  room  seemed 
to  him  deathly  still  as  he  slowly  untangled  himself  and 
struggled  to  his  feet,  his  coat  and  waistcoat  hunched 
up  under  his  armpits,  the  stiff  bosom  of  his  shirt  bul- 
ging menacingly.  He  only  had  time  to  recall  that  Mr. 
Vandercoy  had  said  the  question  must  be  answered 
briefly  and  truthfully.  So,  without  at  all  realizing 
his  language,  bent  only  on  conveying  his  honest  im- 
pressions ** briefly  and  truthfully,"  he  exclaimed: 

''Seems  to  me  they  cackle  altogether  too  much  for 
the  number  of  eggs  they  lay !" 

In  the  brief  instant  of  general  consternation,  he  dropped 
down  on  to  his  chair.  Then,  as  all  realized  that  the  lady 
had  bid  for  and  had  received  her  answer,  everybody 
broke  into  uproarious  laughter  and  clapping  of  hands. 
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Chapter  Xlil 
THE  TRIAL 

The  usual  preHnuiiaiies  such  as  impaneliiig,  exam- 
ining, challenging  jurymen,  this  one  for  cause  and  that 
one  peremptorily,  by  both  the  United  States  District 
Attorney  and  John  Hays,  counsel  for  the  defendant, 
resulted  in  obtaining  a  jury  acceptable  to  both  sides. 

Instead  of  challenging  every  man  who  had  read  the 
papers  or  indulged  in  other  things  usual  with  men  of 
average  intelligence,  as  is  often  done  by  the  defense  in 
criminal  cases,  Mr.  Hays  had  taken  pains  to  get  the 
best-informed  and  most  intelligent  men  possible. 
His  only  care  had  been  not  to  accept  any  man  who 
appeared  in  any  way  susceptible  to  pressure  from  high 
financial  sources  or  who  might  be  induced  to  violate 
his  solemn  oath  as  a  juror.  His  only  desire  was  for 
honest,  impartial,  fair  and  intelligent  men.  And  these 
he  secured,  for  the  District  Attorney  sought  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  Hays  went  into  the  trial  unable  to  see  daylight 
ahead.  Not  even  a  ray  was  visible.  He  could  only 
hope  something  might  turn  up  during  the  trial  to 
substantiate  the  naked  denial  of  his  young  client. 
Perhaps  he  could  surprise  Simeon  Bates  on  cross- 
examination  and  drag  from  him  something  which  would 
at  least  tend  to  confirm  the  theory  of  the  defense,  viz. : 
that  the  cashier  himself  was  the  guilty  parly  and  that 
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Charles  Morton  was,  at  most,  merely  Bates'  innocent 
tool.  This  was  the  barest  possibility;  Hays  put  no 
reliance  whatever  upon  it.  In  fact,  he  felt  sure  that 
Mr.  Bates'  crafty  nature  and  his  great  motive  to  shield 
himself  had  caused  him  thoroughly  to  rehearse  every 
detail  of  his  testimony.  That  the  crime  had  been 
committed  by  some  one  was  easy  of  proof  and  not  to 
be  denied.    The  sole  issue  was  —  who  did  it  ? 

Plainly,  the  straightforward  District  Attorney  was 
entirely  convinced  that  the  evidence  in  his  hands 
indicated  the  guilt  of  Charles  Morton  beyond  "  a  rea* 
sonable  doubt."  The  upright,  impartial  but  stem  judge 
on  the  bench  would  possibly  be  similarly  impressed. 
ffis  charge  would,  therefore,  be  of  no  aid  to  the  defend- 
ant. While  the  words  would  be  carefully  selected  and 
the  law  clearly  stated  in  the  most  impartial  manner, 
the  thoughts  of  the  distinguished  jurist  would  be 
conveyed  to  the  jury  by  the  mere  tone  of  voice.  It  is 
difficult  for  any  man  to  think  one  way,  yet  convincingly 
talk  the  other. 

Counsel  for  the  defendant  was  really  more  concerned 
than  he  let  even  his  client  know.  The  widest  search, 
the  closest  dogging  of  Bates'  footsteps,  the  splendid 
talents  of  Dick  Dade  and  others  employed  to  assist 
him,  all  had  so  far  developed  nothing  effective ;  the  man 
whom  Bates  had  to  write  the  signatures  was  still 
undiscovered.  Hundreds  of  the  dews,  some  promising, 
had  been  followed  to  a  fruitless  end.  Bates  had  seen 
the  wisdom  of  covering  his  tracks  completely,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  party  most  needed. 
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Only  one  circumstance  the  least  bit  suspicious  had 
not  been  cleared  up.  During  the  numerous  social 
calls  which  Mr.  Richard  Dale  had  made  at  the  home 
of  Simeon  Bates  and  particularly  on  the  aspiring 
young  Miss  Martha  Bates,  he  in  some  way  learned 
that  their  colored  coachman,  Joe  Brown,  had  been 
discharged  some  time  previously.  At  least  the  women 
said  that  Mr.  Bates  had  said  the  man  was  impudent 
and  neglectful  and  he  had  discharged  him,  and  that  the 
man  had  gone  back  South  somewhere.  This  seemed 
but  a  natural  thing,  and  the  women  certainly  believed 
that  what  they  said  was  the  truth.  Of  course  it  had 
been  obtained  from  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  did 
not  realize  the  information  was  desired,  and  they 
quickly  forgot  they  had  given  it. 

But  the  important  question  was  —  did  Simeon  Bates 
tell  his  wife  and  daughters  the  truth  about  the  discharged 
coachman?  Probably  he  did.  Yet,  if  there  were  any 
reason  why  he  should  deceive  them,  he  certainly  would 
do  so  unhesitatingly.  But  the  possibility  was  remote 
that  Mr.  Bates,  cashier  of  the  National  Trust  Bank, 
would  ask  the  ignorant  colored  man  to  sign  various 
names  to  notes  aggr^ating  huge  sums.  Still,  he  must 
have  had  some  one  to  do  it,  and  that  some  one  must 
have  been  an  ignorant  person,  too  ignorant  to  realize 
his  act,  or  else  a  person  whom  Mr.  Bates  could  trust 
implicitly.  The  only  fact  at  all  tainted  with  suspicion 
was  the  disappearance  of  the  coachman  at  that  particu- 
lar time.    Still,  this  might  have  been  only  a  coincidence. 

Bates   had   replied   with    apparent   frankness   and 
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without  hesitation,  when  Dick  Dade»  imitating  the 
voice  and  giving  the  name  of  one  of  Mr.  Bates'  personal 
friends,  inquired  by  tflephone  what  had  become  of 
the  colored  coachman,  stating  his  own  need  of  such  a 
servant  and  that  he  would  take  any  kind  until  he  could 
get  a  better.  Bates'  answer  had  seemed  conclusive. 
However,  force  of  habit  in  not  abandoning  any  lead 
or  line  of  investigation  until  it  is  all  unraveled  one  way 
or  the  other,  together  with  the  absence  of  other  tangible 
clews,  impelled  the  detective  to  search  for  the  missing 
Joe  Brown,  without  much  prospect  of  finding  him  or 
of  his  discovery  developing  any  results  of  value. 
Telegrams  were  sent  to  various  Southern  cities,  scores 
of  colored  men  were  interviewed,  many  colored  coach- 
men questioned.  Yes,  they  all  knew  Brown,  most  of 
them  knew  Joe  Brown  —  but  usually  there  were 
several  of  him.  In  fact,  it  fairly  rained  Joe  Browns  all 
over  the  country.  But  none  of  these  exertions  located 
the  right  man.  And  now  the  trial  actually  had  Ix^un. 
Dade  was  desperate,  yet  cool,  vigilant,  and  everywhere 
night  and  day. 

The  District  Attorney  had  made  his  opening  state- 
ment of  the  case  to  the  jury.  Its  cold  logic  struck  an 
icy  chill  to  the  tender  heart  of  Helen  Morton  and  caused 
her,  with  her  parents,  the  gravest  alarm;  for  the  state- 
ment seemed  fair  and  reasonable.  But  they  all  knew  it 
was  not  true,  which  but  served  to  make  the  situation 
the  more  unbearable.  Charles  Morton  was  the  most 
calm  and  self-possessed  of  all.  He  fully  realized  his  dan- 
ger and  more  than  half  expected  an  adverse  verdict.    He 
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hid  nothing  from  himself.  He  had  hope»  slight  hope, 
but  that  was  all.  He  knew  he  needed  all  hb  faculties; 
and  consciousness  of  innocence  sharpened  his  judg* 
ment  and  brought  into  play  the  all  but  infinite  reserve 
power  possessed  by  almost  every  human  being  for  use  in 
great  emergencies  when  the  moral  nature  is  in  jeopardy. 

National  Bank  Examiner  Puck  was  first  sworn  and 
gave  in  detail  the  condition  of  the  bank,  of  the  books, 
of  the  existence  of  the  spurious  notes,  all  the  facts 
showing  clearly  the  commission  of  the  crime.  Mr. 
Hays  asked  him  no  questions. 

One  or  two  employees  of  the  bank  were  put  on  to 
substantiate  testimony  in  certain  particulars  and  to 
testify  to  their  having  heard  Mr.  Morton  say  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest  that  he  had  expected  to  be  arrested. 
The  Deputy  Marshal  who  made  the  arrest  testified 
to  the  same  thing. 

On  cross-examination  of  each  of  these  witnesses, 
Mr.  Hays  brought  out  in  fullest  detail  all  the  language 
used  by  Charles  Morton  when  arrested:  his  statement 
that  he  was  innocent,  his  accusation  of  Cashier  Bates 
as  the  guilty  party,  and  his  declared  purpose  of  bringing 
the  cashier  to  justice.  Nothing  was  elicited,  however, 
to  incriminate  Simeon  Bates. 

Then  the  cashier  himself  took  the  stand. 

He  seemed  the  personification  of  self«control  and 
ready  frankness.  His  manner  when  speaking  of 
Charles  Morton  was  one  of  apparent  sorrow  for  the 
young  man's  predicament  and  of  regret  at  having  to 
testify  adversely.    He  gave  the  facts  leading  up  to  the 
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discovery  and  the  arrest,  told  of  his  own  great  surprise 
and  of  the  perfect  confidence  he  had  placed  in  the  man 
who  had  come  recommended  by  the  highest  persons. 
When  asked  as  to  the  admissions  made  by  the  defendant 
that  he  had  expected  to  be  arrested,  Bates  assumed 
an  air  of  great  reluctance,  but  finally  said  the  young  man 
had  made  such  an  admission.  When  interrogated 
about  the  accusation  against  himself  by  Mr.  Morton, 
Bates  answered: 

**Oh,  well,  I  did  not  blame  the  poor  fellow  for  that. 
He  was  plainly  excited  and  did  not  realize  what  he  was 
saying." 

John  Hays  saw  that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bates  had 
made  a  profound  impression  on  both  court  and  jury; 
and  it  would  also  have  impressed  him  had  he  not  fully 
believed  the  cashier  was  committing  cold,  rank,  deliber- 
ate, and  successful  perjury.  Never  before  did  Hays, 
when  it  came  to  his  turn,  cross-examine  any  man  under 
oath  as  he  did  Simeon  Bates.  He  went  over  everything 
backward  and  forward  and  crosswise,  but  he  could  not 
break  the  witness'  story  in  any  essential  particular. 
Bates  proved  a  stronger  and  more  clever  villain  even 
than  the  lawyer  had  suspected. 

However,  Hays  did  succeed  in  bringing  out  the  fact 
that  young  Morton  had  been  under  the  personal  direction 
of  the  cashier,  but  the  latter  claimed  that  this  was  no 
more  so  than  with  the  other  employees  of  the  bank. 
He  admitted  that  Morton  had  been  employed  by  direc- 
tion of  Morley  Sterling;  but  said  he  did  not  know, 
when  asked  if  Mr.  Sterling  had  instructed  Charles 
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Morton  to  fotfow  the  instructions  of  the  cashier  in  all 
things  unquestioningly. 

Bates  swore  he  never  speculated  in  stocks  for  himself 
during  all  his  business  career;  that,  even  though  he 
should  feiel  so  inclined,  his  high  position  of  trust  and 
responsibility  in  the  great  banking  institution  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  his  so  doing. 

When  questioned,  he  promptly  said  he  had  dis- 
charged his  colored  servant  for  impudence  and  indo- 
lence before  the  arrest  of  Charles  Morton;  that  he  did 
not  know  where  the  fellow  went  and  had  not  seen  or 
heard  of  him  since;  that  he  had  never  asked  this  serv- 
ant, Joe  Brown,  to  sign  any  name  to  any  of  the  notes 
in  question;  that  he  did  not  know  who  had  signed  them 
and  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  handwriting  on 
the  notes,  except  that  in  the  body  of  the  notes,  which 
was  the  handwriting  of  Charles  Morton;  that  he  had 
never  asked  Mr.  Morton  to  fill  out  any  notes  ready  for 
signatures  or  to  do  any  illegal  or  improper  act.  Mr. 
Hays  could  not  shake  the  testimony  and  gave  up  his 
effort  to  do  so;  all  in  court  appreciated  that  fact. 

The  prosecution  then  rested  its  case. 

The  first  witness  called  by  the  defense  was  no  other 
than  the  great  Morley  Sterling.  In  every  way  he  had 
tried  to  evade  service  of  the  subpoena.  The  process- 
server  had  made  many  attempts.  Finally  Dick  Dade 
had  dressed  him  as  a  priest  and  stationed  him  on  the 
back  street  at  the  end  of  the  private  way  leading  from 
the  rear  of  Sterling  &  Co.'s  offices.  Soon  the  object  of 
the  search  came  out  and  quickly  stepped  into  a  waiting 
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automobile.  At  that  moment,  the  presumed  priest 
was  at  the  door  of  the  vehicle  and  said: 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Sterling!  I  was  just 
on  my  way  to  your  office  to  see  you  personally  about 
an  important  matter.  But  I  can  call  to-morrow.  Mean- 
time, will  you  kindly  look  these  over?" 

And  Sterling,  deceived  by  the  disguise  and  by  the 
serious  manner  of  the  priest,  took  the  papers;  where- 
upon the  latter  threw  back  his  wrap  and  revealed  his 
authority  and  mission.  Sterling  saw  he  was  trapped, 
slammed  the  door  of  his  auto,  and  peremptorily  gave 
an  order  to  drive  on. 

But  when  his  name  was  called  in  court,  one  of  Ster- 
ling's lawyers  responded  with  a  doctor's  certificate 
that  the  financier  was  too  ill  to  appear.  The  certificate 
was  in  due  form  and  had  to  be  accepted.  The  court 
intimated  that,  were  an  affidavit  filed  showing  that  Mr. 
Sterling  was  a  material  witness  and  that  without  his 
testimony  the  defendant  could  not  safely  proceed,  an 
adjournment  could  be  had.  The  District  Attorney 
then  asked  Mr.  Hays  to  state  what  he  expected  to  prove 
by  Mr.  Sterling;  and  when  Hays  complied,  the  prose- 
cution stated  that  it  would  admit  the  facts  claimed 
as  to  which  the  testimony  of  Morley  Sterling  was 
desired.  This  removed  the  necessity  for  an  adjourn- 
ment. It  also  enabled  the  financier  to  avoid  the  dreaded 
ordeal  of  cross-examination  under  oath  in  open  court 
by  the  one  man  he  most  feared  and  cordially  hated  — 
John  Hays. 

Charles  Morton  was  then  ^wom.    He  told  hb  stozy 
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plainly  and  frankly  and  with  seeming  sincerity.  He 
evaded  nothing.  He  owned  to  his  admission  that  he  had 
expected  to  be  arrested,  but  explained  that  it  was  due  to 
his  having  read  the  notice  in  the  paper  while  at  Com- 
wall-on-Hudson  the  evening  before,  which  brought 
him  back  to  the  city  to  face  the  charge  if  any  should 
be  made  against  him. 

He  admitted  writing  out  or  filling  in  the  body  of  the 
notes  in  question,  now  exhibited  in  court,  saying  that 
in  every  case  he  did  so  at  the  personal  request  of  Mr. 
Bates,  but  that  he  did  not  sign  the  notes  or  get  any  one 
to  do  so  and  did  not  know  who  signed  them;  that  he 
gave  them  to  Mr.  Bates  unsigned;  that  the  entries 
in  question  on  the  books  were  made  by  him  under 
express  instructions  from  Mr.  Bates,  as  was  also  his  sign- 
ing of  the  report  to  the  United  States  Controller  of 
the  Currency  as  to  the  condition  of  the  bank,  he  taking 
Mr.  Bates'  assurance  that  the  facts  therein  set  forth 
were  true  and  that  the  signing  and  verification  were 
mere  formalities. 

Morton  stated  that  the  reason  he  did  whatever  Mr. 
Bates  asked  of  him  was  because  Morley  Sterling  had 
told  him  to  do  so  and  had  said  that  Mr.  Bates  was  a 
man  of  the  highest  character  and  integrity,  that  what- 
ever the  cashier  wanted  done  would  be  all  right  and 
could  be  complied  with  unquestioningly. 

Only  once  did  Charles  Morton  seem  to  lose  his  self- 
control.  This  was  while  under  cross-examination. 
The  District  Attorney  asked  if,  when  arrested,  he  had 
not  threatened  to  get  even  with  Mr.  Bates.    He  replied : 
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""No,  sir,  I  made  no  threat.  I  said  nothing  about 
getting  even.  When  I  discovered  that  the  man  who 
had  sworn  to  the  complaint  was  the  one  man  who  knew 
I  was  innocent,  I  knew  he  was  the  guilty  party  and  pro- 
posed to  swear  it  on  to  me.  I  then  turned  on  him  in  the 
presence  of  the  ofBcer  and  charged  him  with  the  crime 
and  with  trying  to  convict  me  to  dear  himself,  and  I 
said  I  would  strip  him  of  his  hypocrisy,  prove  his 
guilt,  and  send  him  to  Sing  Sing." 

Rising  to  his  feet  and  pointing  his  finger  at  Mr.  Bates, 
he  continued:  "And  I  now  repeat  what  I  then  said. 
If  there  is  a  just  God,  as  I  believe  there  is,  that  scoundrel 
there  will  occupy  the  felon's  cell  he  has  prepared  for 
me  with  so  much  cunning." 

Tke  scene  was  fearfully  dramatic.  But  Bates  was 
prepared  for  it  and  remained  fairly  well  unmoved.  And 
the  effect  was  somewhat  lessened  when  the  District 
Attorney  asked: 

'*  Did  Mr.  Bates  then  deny  your  charges  ?  '* 

"Yes." 

"That  is  aU." 

Hays  saw  that  this  last  question  and  answer  had 
largely  removed  the  effect  of  the  incident  upon  the  jury. 
The  story  and  the  man  had  made  a  good  impression  on 
all  present.  Had  there  not  been  such  a  stone  wall  of 
flat  contradiction,  so  many  unfavorable  circumstances 
against  Morton,  his  testimony  would  probably  have 
raised  at  least  the  "reasonable  doubt"  necessary  for 
acquittal. 

This  concluded  the  evidence. 
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The  District  Attorney  made  no  attempt  to  play  upon 
the  feelings  of  the  jury  or  to  denounce  Charles  Morton 
personally.  Rather  did  he  express  sorrow  and  regret 
that  a  conviction  of  duty  forced  him  to  indtst  that  the 
evidence  pointed  irresistibly  to  the  guilt  of  the  unfortu- 
nate young  man.  He  simply  recited  the  facts  and  the 
evidence. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  the  defendant  had  the 
prosecutor  denounced  him  personally,  for  Mr.  Hays 
could  then  have  resented  this,  and  enlarged  on  his 
client's  previous  good  character,  and  taken  advantage 
of  the  favorable  impression  of  the  man  which  the  jury 
must  have  formed  from  his  appearance  and  manner. 

Mr.  Hays  made  a  powerful  plea,  but  he  could  feel 
that  he  was  reaching  the  hearts,  not  the  judgment,  of 
the  jurors,  and  he  knew  that  the  kind  of  men  on  the 
panel  would  be  influenced  only  by  honest  conviction 
when  finally  they  arrived  at  their  verdict  He  greatly 
feared  for  the  result.    In  closing,  he  said: 

'*  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  this  is  the  most  difficult 
case  of  all  in  my  experience.  I  know  this  young  man 
is  innocent.  I  would  stake  my  life  on  that.  Yet  I  am 
fully  conscious  of  the  convincing  array  of  circum- 
stances against  him.  It  has  not  been  shown  who  did 
sign  those  notes.  It  is  not  claimed  this  was  done  by 
the  defendant.  The  truth  will  not  be  revealed  until 
the  signer  of  those  notes  is  discovered.  I  am  as  certain 
as  I  am  of  my  own  existence  that  Simeon  Bates  knows 
who  wrote  the  signatures  upon  those  notes.  The  difficulty 
of  your  task  is  that  the  issue  lies  solely  between  Bates 
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and  Morton;  whichever  one  you  acquit,  you  thereby 
declare  the  other  guilty.  Conviction  of  this  young 
man  will  be  a  life  stain  upon  his  character  and  a  dis- 
grace  upon  his  noble  family.  I  am  appalled  by  the 
awful  solemnity  of  this  occasion,  when  I  realize  the 
effects  of  the  miscarriage  of  justice  which  conviction 
of  this  defendant  would  mean.  Put  yourselves  in 
his  place.     Suppose  his  statement  is  true?     It  is  true! 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  whatever  the  outcome  of  this  case 
may  be,  it  is  my  purpose  to  devote  all  the  talents  and 
resources  which  I  may  possess  to  the  discovery  and 
conviction  of  the  man  guilty  of  robbing  the  National 
Trust  Bank;  and  I  know  that  at  the  end  of  my  path, 
of  my  endeavors,  I  will  find  crouching  in  the  shadows 
that  miserable  hypocrite,  that  dastardly  scoundrel, 
that  perjurer,  that  thief,  who  would  assassinate  the 
honor  and  reputation  of  another  for  his  own  crime, 
who  would  rob  an  innocent  man  of  his  liberty  and  of  all 
dear  to  him,  to  shield  his  own  cowardly  villainy- — the  man 
who  sits  there  crouching  in  that  chair,  white  as  you  see 
him,  trembling  with  fear  at  the  sound  of  the  approach- 
ing footsteps  of  justice,  as  you  now  can  all  witness. 
Yes,  you  —  you  —  I  mean  you,  Simeon  Bates!" 

Mr.  Hays  had  walked  toward  the  cashier  and  with 
the  concluding  words  was  pointing  an  accusing  finger 
directly  at  him  and  not  four  inches  from  his  nose.  It 
was  a  terrible  ordeal  to  Bates.  He  quailed  under  it, 
turned  white,  and  trembled  visibly.  The  jury  noticed 
this,  but  could  not  be  certain  that  it  was  not  due  to  quiet 
anger  rather  than  because  of  any  feelings  of  personal 
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guilt  To  Hays,  however,  it  was  plain  oonsdousness 
of  guilt  and  the  fear  of  future  detection. 

The  District  Attorney  waived  his  dosing  {dea,  saying 
that  all  the  facts  were  before  the  court  and  jury  and  he 
could  add  nothing  more. 

The  judge  then  chajqged  the  jury  as  to  the  law  in  the 
case,  giving  such  of  the  written  requests  to  charge 
(handed  up  by  both  counsd)  as  he  deemed  pertinent. 
He  said  the  jury  must  believe  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
that  defendant  was  guilty,  or  it  would  be  their  duty 
to  acquit.  He  said,  however,  that  a  reasonable  doubt 
was  not  a  captious  doubt,  not  a  mere  doubt,  but  one 
such  as  reasonable  men  could  honestly  entertain,  based 
on  the  facts  revealed  by  the  evidence  in  the  case.  The 
entire  charge  was  fair  and  impartial  —  but  the  telltale 
tone  of  its  deliveiy,  the  unconscious  emphasis  of  certain 
words  and  expressions,  conv^ed  strongly  the  impression 
that  the  judge  believed  the  defendant  really  guilty. 

Mr.  Hays'  trained  ^e  and  ear  detected  this  and  its 
effect.  He  also  noticed  the  ominous  fact  that  the  jurors 
averted  their  faces  from  the  prisoner  when  th^  retired, 
and  again  when  they  returned  to  the  room  soon  after. 
Realizing  what  was  probably  coming,  he  at  once  set 
about  breaking  its  effect  in  advance. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  he  whispered  to  Charles  Morton, 
**  that  I  greatly  fear  this  jury  is  against  you." 

"Great  heavens!  You  don't  think  they  will  find 
me  guilty  of  that  crime  ?" 

"I  am  afraid  they  will.  But  now  is  the  time  to  be 
brave.    If  they  do,  that  will  not  end  it.    The  fight  has 
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only  just  begun.  You  will  surely  be  cleared  in  the  end; 
of  this  I  have  no  doubt.  We  will  find  the  man  who 
signed  those  notes." 

"Mr.  Hays»  please  give  Father  and  Mother  an  idea 
of  the  way  things  are  going,  before  the  jury  comes  in. 
I  am  going  to  ask  the  Deputy  Marshal  to  let  Helen 
and*me  go  into  one  of  the  little  anterooms  where  I  can 
break  the  thing  to  her  and  avoid  any  undesiralSle 
situation  in  open  court." 

The  Marshal  readily  conducted  young  Morton  and 
his  sister  to  a  side  room,  closed  the  door,  and  left  them 
alone  together.  It  was  an  affecting  scene  when  he  told 
her  his  fears  and  what  Mr.  Hays  had  said,  too  sacred 
for  the  profanely  curious  eyes  of  the  morbid  court- 
room public  to  witness.  He  comforted  and  then  reas- 
sured her  with  the  words  of  Mr.  Havs  as  to  the  final 
outcome;  so,  when  they  returned  to  the  court-room  a 
little  later  both  were  calm  and  firmly  resolved  to  be 
brave  and  self-possessed. 

Hays  had  taken  Dr.  Morton  and  his  wife  into  another 
room  and  prepared  them  for  the  possibilities  or  rather 
for  the  probabilities. 

All  were  again  in  their  seats  and  quite  prepared,  when 
the  jury  filed  in  and  resumed  their  places. 

"  The  foreman  may  arise,"  said  the  court. 

"Have  you  agreed  upon  your  verdict?" 

"We  have." 

"WTiat  is  your  verdict?" 

"  We  find  the  defendant  guilfy,  but  recommend  him 
to  the  mercy  of  the  court." 
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At  that  awful  moment  there  was  a  great  oonmiofion 
in  the  office  leading  into  that  part  of  the  court-room 
in  front  of  the  rail  where  court,  juiy,  and  attorneys 
were  sitting.    A  loud  vmoe  shouted: 

''Break  away  there,  quick,  and  let  this  man  in!** 

And  a  little  old  man,  full-bearded  and  bent,  rammed 
and  jammed  aside  the  people  who  were  standing  in  the 
doorway  with  surprising  vigor  and  ushered  before  the 
astonished  assemblage  a  colored  man  who  seemed 
badly  bewildered  and  frightened. 

The  moment  he  heard  the  voice.  Hays  recognized 
it  as  that  of  Dick  Dade  and  sprang  forward  to  meet 
him.    The  disguised  detective  whispered: 

''This  is  Bates'  old  coachman  and  he  has  admitted 
to  me  that  he  signed  the  notes  at  Bates'  request." 

Instantly  Mr.  Hays  seized  the  colored  man  by  the 
arm  with  an  iron  grip,  and  in  a  moment  had  him 
seated  in  the  witness-chair.  Hays  himself  standing 
directly  between  the  new  witness  and  the  cashier  so  as 
to  prevent  the  latter  giving  any  sign  or  conveying  any 
menacing  threats.  The  thing  was  so  sudden  and  strange 
that  the  colored  man  had  not  yet  noticed  Bates  at  all. 

Joe  Brown  was  immediately  sworn,  and  answered 
all  the  usual  formal  questions  put  to  a  witness. 

"Tell  the  judge  about  signing  the  notes  for  Mr. 
Bates,"  sternly  ordered  Mr.  Hays. 

"O  Lord,  O  Lord,  I's  so  skeered!  I  didn't  mean 
nothin'.  Mistah  Bates  he  tole  me  to  sign  a  lot  o' 
different  names  to  a  lot  o'  slips  o'  paper  'bout  so  big," 
measuring  the  sdze  of  a  note  with  his  hands,  "an'  I 
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done  it.  I  never  knew  it  was  wrong,  sah.  He  said  it 
was  all  right.  He  called  me  a  right  sma't  niggah  to  be 
able  to  write  at  all,  sah." 

"Were  these  the  names  you  signed?  Is  that  your 
writing  on  these  notes?"  asked  Hays,  showing  the 
notes  which  were  in  evidence. 

"Yessah,  them's  the  ones.  That's  my  writin'  all 
right.  An'  Mistah  Bates  he  axed  me  to  do  it.  Only 
they's  a  whole  lot  more'n  these." 

"  Officer,  place  Simeon  Bates  under  arrest  and  bring 
him  before  the  court,"  ordered  the  judge,  noticing  the 
cashier  making  his  way  toward  the  door.  And  this  was 
quickly  done. 

Then  the  judge  himself  questioned  the  witness: 

"  Is  this  the  man  who  told  you  to  sign  those  notes  ?" 

"Yessah,  he  is,  sah." 

"  Mr.  Bates,  what  have  you  to  say  about  this  ?"  came 
sternly  from  the  court.  Bates'  face  was  white  and 
working,  but  he  managed  to  answer: 

"  It  is  all  a  lie,  your  honor.  I  don't  know  that  crazy 
fellow." 

"  Oh,  Mistah  Bates,  you  sure  ain't  forgot  me  so  soon  ? 
I  stayed  away  most  as  long  as  you  tole  me  to.  'Deed, 
sah,  I  didn't  think  a  day  or  two  made  any  difference. 
An'  I  was  just  walkin'  down  the  street  past  your  house 
when  that  little  ole  man  stopped  me  and  said  you  wanted 
me  to  come  right  down  to  the  bank  and  sign  up  a  lot 
more  o'  them  notes.  I  tole  him  I'd  signed  a  pow'ful 
lot  of  'em  for  you,  but  I'd  sign  some  more  if  you  wanted^ 
for  you'd  been  a  gen'leman  with  your  money,  sah.    So 
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he  pot  me  in  a  haA  an*  lie  oome  alaog  too,  and  first  I 
know  here  I  am.    Thaf  s  all  I  know,  sah.** 

''I  don't  know  that  man,  I  tdl  yon!  I  never  saw  him 
befoie!''  shouted  the  now  half-craved  Bates.  ''It*s 
a  case  of  Uadanafl  or  some  other  infernal  scheme  to 
ruin  me. ' 

Here  the  little  eld  man  moved  again  and  brought  in 
two  men,  one  a  merchant,  the  other  a  workingman. 
Each  said  he  was  leacfy  to  swear  that  the  colored  man 
on  the  stand  was  Joe  Brown  who  was  in  the  employ  of 
Simeon  Bates  for  several  years.  The  cashier  recognized 
the  two  men  and  realized  that  he  was  caught  He  saw 
no  avCTue  of  escape,  and  before  he  fairly  knew  what 
he  was  doing  he  cried  out  totally  unnerved,  in  evident 
terror  and  suffering  from  remorse: 

'"Curse  my  luck!  Wall  Street  has  ruined  me.  Oh, 
why  did  I  allow  myself  to  be  tempted  and  drawn  into 
that  devil's  game  ?  Yes,  I  am  guilty,  I  committed  the 
crime  and  charged  it  against  Charles  Morton.  Wall 
Street  has  driven  another  victim  to  its  cruel  shambles. 
I've  lost!  I've  lost!  I  was  sony  for  that  young  man, 
sorry  for  his  family.  He  was  ever  the  soul  of  honor. 
But  fear  of  disgrace  drove  me  into  trying  to  fasten  the 
crime  on  him  to  dear  myself." 

He  threw  out  his  hands  in  a  despairing  gesture,  and 
went  on  in  instinctive  self-defense.  "I  saw  no  other 
way  out  of  the  awful  mire  into  which  I  was  plunged  by 
the  hellish  manipulations  of  Wall  Street.  I  had  gained 
everything,  almost,  and  then  I  lost  all  and  more  —  and 
here  I  am,  criminal  and  worse,  ready  and  anxious  to 
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send  myself  into  eternity  to  avoid  the  felon's  cell  if 
only  an  opportunity  is  given  me.  It  does  not  pay! 
It  does  not  pay!" 

There  was  a  moment  of  intense  suspense  in  the  court- 
room. Choking  with  pity,  even  in  his  righteous  wrath, 
Charles  Morton  gazed  upon  the  weak  and  naked  soul 
of  this  man  whom  he  had  respected  and  implicitly 
obeyed;  and  Helen's  hand  crept  into  that  of  her  brother 
with  a  touch  of  gentle  understanding.  While  John  Hays 
and  Dick  Dade,  each  in  his  own  way,  strengthened 
their  mutual  resolve  to  search  out  and  uncover  to  justice 
the  hideous,  silent  power  which  enticed  men  to  ruin 
that  it  might  coin  their  souls  into  dollars  for  its  own 
hoarding. 

But  the  moment  passed  and  the  wheels  of  the  court 
turned  again.  A  warrant  was  quickly  made  out  and 
read  to  Simeon  Bates.  He  was  arraigned,  pleaded  \ 
guilty,  was  sentenced  to  ten  years  at  hard  labor  and 
turned  over  to  a  deputy  marshal  to  be  at  once  taken 
to  prison. 

Charles  Morton  was  acquitted  and  discharged  by 
order  of  the  court;  the  judge,  tears  streaming  down  his 
face  and  with  trembling  voice,  thanked  Providence 
for  coming  to  the  rescue  and  preventing  a  grievous  mis- 
carriage of  justice.  The  jurors  each  stepped  up  to  young 
Morton  and  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  congratu- 
lating him  at  the  same  time  on  the  outcome;  while 
Helen,  almost  beside  herself  with  joy,  clung  to  her 
brother  passionately. 

Everybody  wanted  to  congratulate  Mr.  Hays.    But 
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he  said  no,  the  credit  for  saving  the  day  was  not  his. 
At  this  all  turned  to  look  for  the  little,  bewhiskered  old 
man  who  alone  had  blocked  injustice  and  given  justice 
the  victory;  but  he  was  gone,  they  could  not  find  him. 
Some  one  said  he  had  been  seen  leaving  the  room,  but 
none  knew  tliat  he  had  quickly  changed  his  disguise 
.and  re-entered  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  just  as  Mr. 
Hays  announced  so  that  all  might  hear: 

**  Your  Honor,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  the  sole  credit  for  this  happy  outcome  is  due 
to  Dick  Dade,  the  detective,  who  discovered  Joe  Brown 
and  brought  him  here  to-day.  As  he  has  left  the  court- 
room, I  assume  that  he  prefers  not  to  be  identified.'' 

''Mr.  Hays,"  answered  the  judge,  ''please  do  me  the 
honor  of  presenting  to  Mr.  Dade  my  personal  thanks 
and  warm  congratulations." 

The  court  was  adjourned.  Someone  in  the  audience 
started  to  ang  "Praise  Grod  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow."  And  judge,  jury,  ofBcers,  attorneys  and  specta- 
tors joined  in  the  stately  hymn  of  gratitude  which 
flowed  fervently  from  f uU  hearts. 


Chapter  XIV 
THE  WHIP  OF  HATE 

To  every  attempt  of  Morley  Sterling's  to  renew  his 
attentions^  Helen  Morton  turned  a  deaf  ear.  She 
would  not  even  see  him.  Her  brother's  misfortune  and 
their  great  pain  and  long,  anxious  suspense  she  charged 
directly  to  the  indirect  but  logical  results  of  Sterling's 
malnipulation  of  the  stock  market. 

The  list  of  horrible  and  pathetic  suicides,  published 
daily  for  some  time  following  the  prearranged  panic, 
she  considered  nothing  inorenor  less  than  homicides  if 
not  murders  committed  knowingly  by  the  man  who 
sought  her  for  his  wife;  for  his  experience  and  knowl- 
edge must  have  apprised  him  tliat  such  would  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  his  deliberate  wrecking  of  the  stock 
market  and  along  with  it,  as  a  resultant  incident,  the 
fortunes  and  hopes  and  happiness  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  American  citizens  together  with  those  of  the  helpless 
ones  dependent  upon  them.  Oh,  how  she  loathed, 
yet  pitied,  this  man! 

But,  man-fashion.  Sterling  attributed  her  refusal 
of  him  to  her  growing  interest  in  John  Hays.  This 
greatly  intensified  the  financier's  hatred  for  the  Senator. 
Hate  inspired  by  jealousy  becomes  well-nigh  venomous. 
It  completely  suspends  reason.  This  imp  of  the 
imagination,  jealousy,  possesses  the  power  to  summon 
aad  direct  every  evil  passion  of  the  human  mind  — 
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anger,  hate,  envy,  malice,  cruelty,  and  the  like  —  in 
an  attempt  to  injure  those  its  fancy  accuses.  Its 
scordiing  flame  most  damages  the  mental  and  moral 
nature  of  its  author.  Ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred, 
Ihere  is  no  basis  of  fact  to  justify  its  ragings.  But  the 
illusions  and  delusions  of  concave  and  convex  mirrors 
are  as  nothing  to  the  distortions  pictured  by  jealousy 
on  the  fantastic  imagination  of  the  supersensitive 
mind  of  its  chiefest  victim,  the  jealous  person  himself. 
He  creates  moving  pictures  of  his  diseased  imagination, 
then  parades  them  as  facts  before  his  mental  eye  to 
lash  himself  to  fuiy  and  folly.  All  the  while,  the  object 
of  this  artificial  hate  may  be  entirely  innocent  of  guilt 
and  even  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  outburst. 

Were  not  reason  temporarily  driven  from  its  throne,  it 
would  insist  upon  investigation  and  evidence  before 
accusation  and  denunciation;  and  this  would  give 
time  for  passion  to  cool,  for  the  fickle  images  to  fade 
from  the  imagination,  for  the  spirit  of  justice  and  fair 
play  to  enter  the  council  chamber  of  the  mind  to  help 
arbitrate  the  matter,  for  the  sunshine  of  kindness  and 
sweetness  and  love  to  warm  and  sooth  the  wounded 
pride  and  heal  the  sores  left  by  disappointment  or 
hasty  words. 

It  was  not  until  some  time  after  this  that  Helen  Mor- 
ton and  John  Hays  became  conscious  of  a  serious  inter- 
est in  each  other.  The  frequent  visits  of  Mr.  Hays  to 
the  New  York  home  of  Dr.  Morton  during  the  time 
Charles'  troubles  were  pending  had  been  continued  since 
the  acquittal.    Deeply  indeed  had  the  family  appre- 
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dated  the  unselfish  service  of  the  lawyer  in  their  behalf, 
for  he  had  refused  to  accept  a  fee  therefor.  When 
pressed  to  take  some  compensation,  he  only  asked: 

**  Why  should  an  innocent  man  pay  for  clearing  him- 
self from  an  odious  accusatfon?  If  Charles  had  to 
stand  the  torture  of  wrongful  suspicion  and  the  rest 
of  you  the  anxiety  and  anguish  caused  by  the  danger 
and  notoriety,  why  should  not  I  do  my  share  by  losing 
the  little  time  put  upon  the  case  ?  Indeed,  I  do  not  call 
it  lost,  since  it  has  brought  me  the  sincere  friendship  of 
you  all,  as  months  of  casual  acquaintance  could  not 
have  done." 

So  the  subject  was  dropped,  except  that  the  Mortons 
could  never  forget  and  often  spoke  among  themselves 
of  Hays*  great  kindness.  To  the  Vandercoys  they 
sought  to  eicpress  some  measure  of  appreciation  for 
their  generosity,  but  were  met  with  a  gracious  insistence 
that  only  the  offices  of  intimate  friendship  had  been 
fulfilled  by  aid  of  wealth  whose  abundance  but  served 
to  lessen  the  value  of  its  giving. 

As  to  Dick  Dade,  he  had  purposed  to  accept  only  his 
actual  expenses,  but  Mr.  Vandercoy  would  not  consent 
to  this;  and  when  the  latter  remarked  that  he  had 
more  money  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with,  that  it  had 
not  been  earned  by  him  but  came  by  inheritance,  and 
that  he  thought  he  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  doing  just  a  little  something  for  some  one 
else,  or  of  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  some  of  his  money 
burden,  Dick  told  him: 
^    '*AU  rights  Mr.  Vandercoy,  I  will  take  it  if  it  will  do 
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you  any  good  to  pay  it.  But  it's  a  personal  sacrifice, 
for  I  then  become  the  only  one  participating  in  the  woik 
of  freeing  that  innocent  young  man  who  can  not  pat 
himself  on  the  back  for  his  unselfish  generosity.  How- 
ever, I  get  a  chance  every  day  to  help  somebody  some 
way-  Mr.  Vandercoy,  I  too  appreciate  your  kindness 
and  unselfishness  —  the  more  so  because  those  virtues 
seem  so  nearly  extinct  in  your  social  set.  If  I  was  sling- 
ing a  little  Latin  like  the  Squire  here,  I'd  call  you  a 
rara  ams^  which  translated  I  believe  would  mean  that 
you're  a  *  scarce  canary.'  Men  of  your  wealth  seem 
often  to  get  so  moneyfied  they  can't  recognize  a  humani- 
tarian opportunity  when  they  see  one,  and  have  no 
inclination  or  time  from  their  social  frivolities  to  learn 
bow. 

"  Now  you  seem  to  have  the  impulse  of  the  right  sort 
sprouting;  it  will  grow  and  thrive,  like  a  young  colt, 
only  through  exercise  and  use.  Ebugedif  I'mgoingtobe 
the  cause  of  a  stunted  impulse!  You  may  be  like  the 
devout  and  thrifty  Quaker  who  in  Meeting  confessed: 
'Friends,  once  I  had  the  nasty  habit  of  smoking.  But 
when  the  spirit  moved  me  to  see  that  it  was  a  wicked 
sin,  I  took  the  cigar  out  of  my  mouth  —  and  gave  it  to 
my  brother.'  I'll  sorrowfully  take  your  money,  and 
may  be  in  doing  so  I'll  help  fertilize  your  budding 
humanity  and  cause  it  to  grow  and  spread.  Who 
knows  but  that  it  may  ultimately  yeastify  the  whole 
batch  of  unleavened  moneyocracy  ?  There's  a  widow 
with  five  young  children  living  in  an  East  Side  tene- 
mesAf  trying  to  keep  her  family  together  by  sewing 
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shirts;  and  a  sum  of  money  about  the  size  of  this  here 
check  of  yours  will  keep  her  and  her  family  for  a  year, 

"Oh,  no  you  don't,"  as  Vandercoy  showed  signs  of 
offering  additional  funds  for  that  purpose.  "You  don't 
cheat  me  again  by  getting  her  name  and  address. 
Ill  save  that  little  pleasure  for  myself.  You  can  hunt 
up  your  own  widows  and  orphans." 

Although  this  was  said  lightly,  much  to  the  enjoyment 
of  Hays  and  Vandercoy,  they  both  admired  the  unself- 
ishness of  the  detective  and  recognized  his  serious 
intention  of  giving  the  money  to  the  unfortunate 
widow.  They  also  saw  the  wisdom  in  his  blunt  and 
homely  words  which  contained  suggestions  to  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Vandercoy  that  helped  strengthen,  guide  and 
encourage  him  in  his  resolution  which  had  long  been 
in  process  of  formation  and  which  finally  induced  him  to 
plan  and  execute  practical  business  methods  for  the  use  of 
his  swollen  fortune  for  the  benefit  of  worthy  causes,  while 
he  and  his  wife  were  still  alive  to  enjoy  the  work  and 
give  it  the  benefit  of  their  judgment  and  care,  instead 
of  leaving  it  unimpaired  to  still  further  accumulate 
and  perhaps  be  quarreled  over  and  dissipated  long  after 
they  should  be  dead  and  forgotten. 

"It  is  strange,"  said  Mr.  Vandercoy  to  Senator  Hays 
some  months  later  in  a  discussion  of  some  contemplated 
philanthropic  plans,  "it  is  strange  how  many  of  these 
men  of  marvelous  business  judgment  and  foresight, 
who  have  accumulated  vast  fortunes,  and  have  rarely 
made  even  a  small  investment  that  was  unbusinesslike 
or  unsuccessful,  will  at  the  end  put  their  all  in  positive 
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jeopardy  by  knowingly  investing  it  in  post-mortem 
lawsuits.  A  man  knows  he  must  die,  that  he  can  not 
take  his  fortune  along  with  him,  that  if  undisposed  of 
during  his  lifetime  it  may  be  the  cause  of  disputes 
or  be  misused  after  he  is  gone,  that  his  inordinate 
wealth,  suddenly  thrust  by  inheritance  upon  those 
he  most  loves  but  who  are  without  trained  business 
sense  or  experience  or  strong  moral  stamina,  may  injure 
them  morally  and  physically  perhaps  beyond  repair; 
yet  he  goes  blindly  on  accumulating  and  piling  up  his 
dollars  mountain-high,  entirely  unmindful  of  the  immi- 
nent future  or  of  his  obligations  to  society  and  humanity. 
In  fact,  he  hastens  his  final  unregretted  departure  by 
neglecting  the  chance  to  prolong  his  own  life,  and  at 
least  obtain  some  measure  of  happiness  throu^  that 
mental  and  physical  rest  and  recreation  which  come 
from  consciousness  of  having  unselfishly  done  something 
for  others  by  applying  liberal  portions  of  his  fortune  to 
public  and  private  philanthropy. 

^'So  shrewd  are  some  of  these  men  and  so  far-seeing 
that,  if  they  really  believe  in  a  future  which  rewards 
or  punishes  according  to  the  deeds  of  this  life,  it  is 
beyond  understanding  why  they  do  not  underwrite 
that  future  by  some  generous  anti-mortem  gifts,  if  for 
no  other  purpose  than  as  insurance  premiums  to  reduce 
the  risk  or  modify  the  losses  in  the  eternal  account  — 
or  conflagration.  If  they  believe  heaven  and  hell 
exist  as  the  two  alternative  residences  of  all  mortals, 
it  is  queer  that  they  seem  willing  to  go  to  hell  penniless 
so  that  the  world  may  say  they  died  rich,  selfish  and 
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unmoumedy  rather  than  improve  their  chance  of  heaven 
by  using  part  of  their  bulging  fortunes  in  deeds  of  human 
sympathy,  kindness,  and  benevolence,  and  be  univer- 
sally mourned  by  their  conmiunity  when  they  are  gone, 
leaving  for  all  time  the  ever-living  fruits  of  a  worthy 
example.  If  they  do  not  believe  in  heaven  or  hell, 
at  least  they  can  not  prove  these  places  do  not  exist; 
so  you  would  naturally  expect  such  shrewd  men  would 
hedge  on  the  uncertainty,  sell  short  and  divide  the 
risk,  by  modifying  the  character  of  their  deeds  in  life, 
instead  of  risking  all  on  their  guess  about  eternity/' 

"But  they  do  not  do  this,**  replied  Mr.  Hays,  "and 
I  often  wonder  why.  Does  the  struggle  for  wealth,  as 
it  succeeds  more  and  more,  unconsciously  and  gradu- 
alty  beget  the  passion  of  greed  which  grows  apace  with 
increase  of  wealth  until  its  fires  consume  the  moral 
sense  and  bUnd  conscience,  converting  the  victim  from 
a  human  being  to  an  automatic  mechanical  mint  for 
the  production  of  dollars  for  others  ultimately  to  spend  ? 
Is  there  nothing  higher  to  live  for  or  more  worthy  of 
our  thought,  our  efforts,  our  ambitions,  than  m^e 
money  making?  Shall  we  capitalize  love  of  wife, 
children,  home  and  country,  sacrificing  them  all  with 
our  own  happiness  and  peace  of  mind  to  the  one  pur- 
pose of  making  more  money  than  we  need  for 
necessities  or  comforts  ?  Shall  citizenship  in  this  republic 
be  valued  only  for  what  we  can  make  it  yield  in  cash  ? 
If  money-getting  ever  becomes  the  general  and  domi- 
nating motive  of  the  American  people^  the  republic  will 
be  owned  and  ruled  by  those  willing  to  pay  the  highest 
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price.  The  tende&cy  desrij  has  been  in  diat  Arection. 
But  the  sober  second  thought  of  the  people  has  become 
aroused  and  b,  I  bdiere,  leducing  the  fever  of  the  mania 
bdow  the  danger^point. 

*'I  eamesdy  hope  that  the  sage  retort  of  the  China- 
man may  not  pro^e  true.  You  may  remember  the 
story.  When  an  American  taunted  him  with  worafa&p- 
ing  idds  —  a  joss — the  Chinaman  quiedy  todc  fnun 
his  pocket  a  dollar  and  held  it  up»  saying:  "Iliis 
^Mdican  man's  joss.' " 

"'Should  soulless  incorporated  wealth  ever  get  the 
ruling  power,"  said  Vandercoy,  **  politics  would  be 
worse  than  ever,  coiruption  would  be  rampant  and 
unlimited.  Politics  now  is  largely  a  mere  scnramble. 
The  political  parties  are  all  at  sea  as  to  the  future. 
There  seem  to  be  no  conmianding  issues  on  which 
they  can  take  opposite  sides.  Both  want  the  same  side 
of  all  live  questions.  I  am  supposed  to  be  a  Democrat; 
I  inherited  my  politics  with  my  money.  You  are  a 
Republican.  Yet  for  the  life  of  me  I  can  not  discover 
wherein  we  differ  on  any  vital  question  existing  under 
the  new  conditions  created  by  our  country's  progress 
in  recent  years.  Jefferson  was  my  patron  saint  and 
Lincoln  yours.  They  were  both  right  in  their  times. 
But  I  often  wonder  if  they  would  be  antagonizing  each 
other,  were  both  now  alive.  Would  they  not  be  together 
somewhere  striving  for  what  both  believed  in  —  the 
right  and  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  rule  themselves 
and  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  interests  ? 

"We  are  apt  to  neglect  the  imperative  duties  of  the 
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present  while  dreamily  reverendng  ideas  which  fitted 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  misty  past  but  are  imprac- 
ticable under  the  changed 'present.  The  doctrine  that 
it  is  better  to  elect  an  honest  man  of  the  opposite  party 
than  a  dishonest  man  of  our  own  party  is  growmg 
more  popular.  A  rogue  is  a  dangerous  ruler,  what- 
ever he  may  claim  as  his  party.  It  is  clever  of  the 
special  interests  to  keep  us  divided  on  old  Unes  while 
they  use  iheir  money-bought  small  balance  of  power 
to  completely  dominate  the  situation  against  the  senti- 
menty  desire^  and  interests  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
people.  They  select  men  of  the  best  standing  whom 
they  can  trust  to  violate  official  oaths  by  secretly  betray- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  people  for  the  financial  profit  of 
such  special  interests.  You  must  have  noticed,  Senator, 
that  the  papers  are  asking:  'What  is  a  modem  Demo- 
crat ?  *   Can  you  answer  the  question  ?    I  can  not.'' 

''A  modem  Democrat  is  a  man  who  believes  in 
Democratic  principles  and  advocates  Republican 
policies/'  replied  Hays. 

''Then  what  is  a  modem  Republican?"  asked  the 
other. 

"A  modem  Republican  is  a  man  who  advocates 
Republican  policies  and  believes  in  Democratic  princi- 
ples," was  the  answer. 

"Then  there  is  no  difference?" 

"Only  a  distinction.  But  political  policies  are  what 
diiefly  concern  and  interest  the  people." 

"  Guess  that  is  so.  A  moment  ago  we  were  speaking 
about  men  neglecting  to  give  portions  of  their  excessive 
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fortunes  for  charity  and  educational  purposes/* 
observed  Vandercoy  thoughtfully.  "  One  reason  why 
more  of  this  is  not  done  is  that  they  do  not  know  which 
plan  to  take  up  or  how  to  do  it  wisely.  Every  such 
person  probably  has  the  good  impulse  seize  him  at 
times,  but  he  hesitates,  fearing  to  expose  his  ignorance 
or  make  some  mistake,  and  the  good  impulse  is  duly 
filed  away  for  future  reference  but  is  forgotten." 

"  That  is  undoubtedly  true,"  said  the  Senator.  "  The 
hearts  of  men  surely  are  getting  better  and  larger.  But 
many  have  so  long  struggled  in  their  respective  grooves 
making  money,  they  know  little  of  the  world  of  humanity 
and  its  needs. 

"To  be  always  figuring  interest,  watching  for  the 
half  cent,  has  a  narrowing,  soul-shriveling  effect.  The 
unfortunate  man  doing  it  is  unconsciously  hardened. 
It  changes  his  entire  moral  nature.  So  with  the  man 
who  buys  even  one  listed  stock.  Always  thereafter  he 
will  intently  examine  the  price-market  quotations  in 
his  daily  paper  the  first  thing  each  morning.  He  forms 
mental  regrets  that  he  did  not  also  buy  some  other 
stock  of  which  the  price  has  advanced.  If  his  purchase 
happens  to  go  up,  he  brags  of  his  foresight  to  all  his 
neighbors  and  friends,  and  thus  encourages  them  to 
try  their  luck.  They  also  go  to  watching  the  dancing, 
dazzling  price-figures,  and  quickly  catch  the  gambler's 
itch.  If  his  price  goes  down,  he  hangs  on  for  the  'upward 
turn*  and  hopefully  buys  more  to  lower  his  average 
cost.  Before  he  realizes  it,  he  is  a  confirmed  speculator, 
a  gambler.    His  absorption  in  the  game  leads  to  neglect 
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of  business  and  to  idleness.  Tens,  yes,  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  thus  voluntarily  embraced  the  slaveiy 
of  this  acquired  passion.  And  as  many  more  are  con- 
templating a  ^  flyer,'  having  been  lured  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  quicksand  by  their  friends'  tales  and  by  pub* 
lished  stories  of  some  huge  winning.  The  effect  is  the 
same,  differing  in  degree,  whether  the  victim's  purchase 
was  on  margin  or  whether  he  bought  the  securities 
outright  and  had  them  delivered  and  locked  in  his 
safe.  The  whole  country  is  being  gradually  unsettled 
by  duly  publication  of  market  quotations  and  their 
insidious  effect,  spreading  the  practise  of  speculation 
generally  among  the  people.  The  business  world 
needs  a  great  moral  regeneration.  I  do  not  know 
where  it  will  all  end." 

"Alarming  condition,  surely!"  exclaimed  Vandercoy. 

"Yes,"  assented  Hays.  "But  the  mania  will  soon 
reach  its  climax,  and  the  inevitable  reaction  will  set  in. 
Restored  sanity  of  the  people  will  purge  the  countiy 
of  the  evil,  and  open  an  era  of  better  things.  At 
least,  speculation  on  margin  should  be  stopped  by  law. 
Humanitarian  projects  then  will  replace  the  feverish 
struggle  for  wealth." 

"There  should  be,  "said  Vandercoy,  thus  reminded 
of  his  former  subject,  "there  should  be  some  great 
Philanthropic  Trust  Company  to  which  wealthy  men 
could  go  for  information  and  through  which  they 
could  donate  funds  in  trust  for  some  specified  worthy 
object  that  has  kindled  their  sjrmpathies.  Such  an 
organization  should  be  run  purely  for  philanthropic 
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purposes,  not  for  personal  profit.  And  it  should  be 
officered  by  prominent  and  practical  men  who  would 
command  public  confidence  and  insure  honest,  efR- 
dent  administration  of  such  business  philanthropy.'' 

*<Its  employees  should  be  the  very  best  experts,  able  to 
advise  those  contemplating  benevolent  gifts  or  bequests 
as  to  the  specific  needs  whether  charitable,  educational 
or  sodaly"  suggested  Hays. 

"Yes,"  agreed  Vandercoy.  "And  there  should  also 
be  investment  experts  to  show  the  organization  where 
to  safely  invest  its  trust  funds.  It  would  be  a  sort  of 
commercial  agency  for  philanthropy." 

Hays  was  thoughtful.  "It  would  solve  many  knotty 
questions,"  he  said.  "Its  trained  men  would 
investigate  and  report  to  any  person  applying  and 
seeking  to  be  helpful  all  the  facts  in  the  matter  under 
consideration,  with  an  expert  opinion,  so  that  action 
could  be  intelligent  and  wise,  and  not  do  more  harm 
than  good." 

"Oh,  I  claim  credit  for  it  as  a  great  idea,"  laughed 
Vandercoy.  Then  he  continued  soberly,  "  If  someone 
would  endow  such  an  organissation,  say  with  ten  mil- 
lion dollars,  its  income  would  perpetually  provide  the 
cost  of  administration  and  cumulate  an  emergency 
fund  to  be  quickly  available  in  the  hands  of  its  expe- 
rienced employees  in  cases  of  great  and  sudden 
calamity.  It  would  possess  the  means  for  speedy 
and  accurate  investigation,  to  be  made  the  basis  for 
public  appeal.  There  would  be  no  question  of  a 
glad  and  prompt  response  by  the  people,  for  all  would 
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know  that  their  donations  would  be  properly  used 
where  most  needed. 

*'More  and  more  the  spirit  of  belief  in  community 
interest  in  excessive  fortunes  will  possess  the  owners 
and  create  a  desire  to  return  generous  portions  to  the 
people  whose  joint  activities  helped  to  create  such 
fortunes,  or  to  the  state  or  nation  which  supplied  the 
natural  resources  or  opportunities  without  which  the 
owners  could  not  possibly  have  succeeded.  In  time 
there  will  be  a  laudable  effort  to  excel  in  this  good 
work,  perhaps  as  general  as  that  which  now  spurs 
men  to  accumulate.  Thus  personal  selfishness  or 
greed  may  be  replaced  by  the  impulse  of  justice  and 
humanity,  by  this  practise  of  a  noble  patriotism.  That 
plan,  it  seems  to  me,  would  create  a  business  basis  for 
philanthropy  which  would  attract  the  hard-headed 
and  practical  men  of  the  financial  world,  developing 
results  of  benefit  to  the  givers  quite  as  much  as  to  the 
beneficiaries.  It  would  help  emancipate  them  from 
their  bondage  to  mere  money.'* 

"  Money-mad  people,"  commented  Hays,  "  will  never 
be  emancipated  by  making  them  more  comfortable  in 
their  gilded  bondage.  It  is  not  justice  or  humanity  for 
a  man  to  collect  from  the  people  as  profits  double  what 
they  should  pay,  then  seek  absolution  or  do  penance  by 
giving  them  back  driblets  as  charity  to  compromise 
their  independence  and  make  them  feel  as  pensioners 
on  the  bounty  of  him  who  despoiled  them  in  the  first 
place.  Justice  and  humanity  demand  that  those  sur- 
feited with  unneeded  and  unearned  wealth  should  reduce 
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th^  incomes  by  increaeang  the  wages  of  employees 
directly  or  by  way  of  profit-sharing,  by  ledudng  prices 
to  consumers,  and  by  loans  to  producers  at  less  usurious 
rates  To  a  large  extent,  this  would  do  away  with  the 
need  for  charity  by  enabling  people  to  do  for  themselves; 
and  this  would  be  the  truest  philanthropy,  the  highest 
patriotism,  for  the  country  would  be  strengthened  and 
revivified  by  such  acts  of  justice  and  conunon  honesty, 
should  such  become  general.  This  spirit  must  spread 
and  prevail,  for  on  it  will  depend  to  a  large  degree  the 
future  stability  of  the  republic,  the  happiness  and  con- 
tentment of  its  people. 

"Possession  of  large  wealth  is  no  longer  a  badge  of 
honor.  Everyone  thinks,  if  he  does  not  say:  ^ Where 
and  how  did  he  get  it  ?'  Knowledge  of  this  fact  breaks 
the  charm  and  takes  the  flavor  out  of  existence  for  such 
people;  they  feel  under  suspicion;  in  the  public  mind 
prima  facie,  they  are  guilty  and  must  prove  themselves 
innocent.  They  stru^le  long,  without  remembering 
the  moral  code,  to  obtain  a  fortune  in  the  expectation 
that  it  would  bring  them  the  happiness  of  fame  and 
honor;  instead,  they  find  it  has  taken  those  blessings 
from  them.  Such  a  one  often  finally  discovers  that  he 
is  universally  regarded  as  a  rich  man  to  be  watched, 
feared,  ridiculed,  despised,  as  a  menace  to  the  r^ublic 
and  an  enemy  of  the  race.  From  the  date  of  this  dis- 
covery until  that  end  which  none  escapes,  his  soul  is 
filled  with  bitterness,  he  realizes  that  his  life  has  been  a 
failure,  that  the  world  would  have  been  as  well  if  not 
better  had  he  never  been  bom. 
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"  Beoognition  by  the  owners  of  community  interest 
and  right  in  excessive  fortunes  due  to  general  prosperity 
to  which  all  have  contributed  will,  I  believe,  result  in 
the  establishing  of  a  voluntary  trust  fund  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people. 

**  The  highest  ambition,  a  laudable  one,  will  then  be 
to  excel  in  the  size  of  the  gifts  to  this  Patriotic  Fund  — 
the  most  in  proportion  to  the  financial  ability  of  the 
donor. 

"'It  ij9  the  decree  of  imperial  public  sentiment  that 
henceforth  the  one  source  of  honor  and  fame  shall  be 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  all.  Such  service 
can  be  rendered  in  myriad  ways,  sodally,  politically, 
financially  and  in  daily  business.  Everyone,  great  or 
small,  can  perform  it  and  enjoy  the  contentment  and 
satisfaction  it  will  bring.  The  world  is  getting  better. 
People  are  improving.  Their  ambitions  will  lead  them 
to  strive  and  excel  along  this  new-blazed  trail  which  is 
alight  with  the  spirit  of  the  teachings  of  the  gentle 
Carpenter  of  Nazareth." 

And  the  two  men  continued  for  a  time  their  dis- 
cussion of  these  profound  and  soul-stirring  problems 
which  so  vitally  affect  the  heart-beats  of  the  nation. 
Mr.  Vandercoy  soon  sold  more  than  ten  million  doUars 
worth  of  his  five  and  six  per  cent  securities  and  began 
carefully  to  loan  the  money  at  two  and  three  per  cent 
to  actual  producers.  The  effect  was  gratifying  and  con- 
tagious, for  many  of  the  more  thoughtful  among  his 
wealthy  friends  began  to  do  the  same  thing.     And 
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their  hope  is  that  it  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  removal 
of  half  Uie  interest  burden  from  the  shoulde«i  of  the 
producers  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  time,  Morley  Sterling  was  wrong  in  judging 
Helen  Morton's  motives  and  in  supposing  her  attitude 
toward  him  was  due  to  her  growing  interest  in  John 
Hays.  But  he  never  discovered  his  mistake,  because 
within  a  short  time  unmistakable  evidence  readied 
him  that  she  and  Mr.  Hays  were  more  than  mere  friends; 
and  quite  naturally  he  believed  this  dated  from  the 
time  she  so  severely  repudiated  their  engagement.  He 
ever  suspected  that  his  downfall  with  her  was  due  to 
suspicions  planted  in  her  mind  and  cleverly  farmed  by 
Mr.  ^ays,  and  this  of  course  intensified  his  hatred  of 
the  Senator. 

The  lack  of  fine  and  discriminating  principles  in 
himself  caused  Morley  Sterling  to  misunderstand  the 
motive  of  those  who  possessed  and  were  actuated  by  such 
qualities.  He  seemed  incapable  of  analyzing  the  situa- 
tion in  any  other  way  than  that  she  had  really  loved 
him  and  appreciated  his  great  abilities  and  character, 
that  her  slight  prejudice  engendered  by  the  frank 
explanation  of  his  business  methods  and  ambitions  had 
been  seized  and  played  upon  at  the  right  moment  by 
this  unscrupulous  lawyer  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting 
Sterling  and  ingratiating  himself  in  her  affections. 

The  financier  thought  it  was  loss  of  the  girl  whidi 
made  him  feel  so  bitter,  but  in  reality  it  was  more  largely 
the  mere  bitterness  of  defeat.    He  nursed  this  feeling 
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from  day  to  day,  applauding  his  own  depth  of  affec- 
tion»  causing  so  rank  a  mental  growth  that  he  began 
at  first  to  hope  Hays  would  meet  with  some  accidental 
violence  —  and  later,  to  reason  himself  into  a  justifica- 
tion of  his  perhaps  causing  something  which  might 
destroy  the  Senator's  influence  throughout  the  country. 
Thus  he  might  weaken  Hays'  possible  opposition  to  the 
l^slation  which  Sterling  purposed  putting  through 
Congress,  at  the  same  time  discrediting  him  in  the  eyes 
of  Helen  Morton  and  preventing  her  marrying  him  even 
though  Sterling  might  not  win  her  for  himself.  The 
more  he  thought  upon  the  subject,  the  more  the  idea 
took  shape  in  a  definite  plan  and  purpose.  In  fact>  his 
distorted  vision  began  to  point  it  out  to  him  as  almosta 
duty. 

Morley  Sterling's  mind  was  now  being  ruled  by  his 
wfll,  driven  by  the  whip  of  hate. 


Chafteb  XV 

HAYS*  BANQUET  SPEECH  ON  RAILROAD 
APPRAISAL 

''That  man  Hays  has  been  in  the  Senate  now  for 
more  than  a  year,  yet  no  one  has  been  able  to  find  out 
his  attitude  or  opinions  r^arding  two  of  the  most 
important  measures  ever  presented  for  the  action  of 
Congress  —  the  appraisal  of  railroads  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  basis  for  rate-maJdng,  and  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  government  bank.  But  he  must  disclose  his 
position,  for  a  vote  will  be  taken  soon.  Action  on  the 
bank  question  can  not  be  reached  before  the  next  term 
of  Congress.  The  situation  in  the  Senate  respecting 
both  bills  looks  very  dose.  We  can  handle  the  House 
all  right,  by  effective  combinations  with  those  who  have 
pet  bills  of  th^  own  to  pass,  but  I  would  give  a  good 
deal  to  know  just  how  this  fellow  Hays  will  stand.'' 

Thus  Morley  Sterling,  in  his  private  office,  discussed 
with  his  secretary  the  most  serious  matters  yet  unsettied 
that  bore  upon  his  great  movements  in  bringing 
about  the  concentrated  ownership  of  the  railroads  of 
the  country  and  its  important  industries,  now  well 
advanced  toward  completion. 

"  That  was  a  neat  trick  we  turned  them.  Fox,  in  our 
railroad  deal.  The  government  attorneys  were  ready 
to  invoke  the  anti-trust  laws,  the  provisions  against 
agreements  in  restraint  of  competition  and  for  main- 
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taining  rates,  and  several  other  laws.  But  they  did  not 
seem  to  realize  at  first  that  no  Federal  law  has  yet  been 
passed  to  prevent  the  actual  purchase  of  two  or  more 
properties  by  one  party  or  corporation.  While  they  can 
prevent  two  separate  corporations  going  into  a  con- 
spiracy or  collusion  to  control  rates,  they  can  not  keep 
one  company  from  selling  or  leasing  its  assets  to  another 
and  thus  accomplishing  the  same  thing. 

''So,  as  you  .know,  we  just  organized  the  American 
Railroads  Corporation  with  fifteen  billion  dollars  of 
bonds  and  fifteen  billion  of  stock  and  had  it  purchase 
from  each  railroad  company  the  entire  property  sub- 
ject to  its  mortgage  indebtedness  as  represented  by  its 
bond  issue.  Payment  was'  made  with  stock  of  the 
new  corporation  on  the  agreed  basis,  and  the  holders 
of  the  bonds  were  easily  induced  to  exchange  their 
holdings  on  the  basis  of  two  thousand  dollars  of  the 
new  bonds  for  each  thousand  of  the  old.  This  done, 
all  the  old  corporations  were  liquidated  and  l^ally 
dissolved.  And  behold,  the  new  company,  a  single 
corporation  with  thirty  billion  dollars  of  issued  securi- 
ties, actually  owning  and  operating  every  mile  of  rail- 
road in  the  United  States.  Nothing  ever  went  through 
prettier!  Every  stockholder  and  bondholder  satisfied, 
all  conflict  and  competition  eliminated,  cost  of  manage- 
ment reduced,  and  an  early  prospect  of  easy  reduction 
in  wages.  Oh,  our  securities  are  in  high  favor  with  the 
public!  How  much  of  my  share  of  them  remains 
unsold?'' 

'*  We  have  gradually  worked  off  at  an  average  of  par 
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or  better  a  little  over  four  billion  dollars  of  the  six  billion 
securities  you  obtained  for  handling  the  deal,  and  from 
your  underwritings  of  the  securities  and  the  exchange 
of  your  old  for  new/'  replied  Fox.  "  We  couldn't  have 
done  this  if  all  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  were  not  pour- 
ing their  money  into  these  securities  because  they 
think  all  competition  and  difficulties  are  now  forever 
settled.  You  know  that  is  the  impression  we  have 
circulated  abroad.  Then  of  course  the  pooling  against 
sale,  for  a  time,  of  all  stock  except  that  of  your  syndi- 
cate gives  you  the  exclusive  benefit  and  chance  to  work 
off  your  holdings.'* 

"  That  is  not  enough.  Fox.  I  want  you  to  sell  at  least 
another  billion  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
banquet  next  week.  I  am  afraid  of  the  effect  of  this 
agitation  for  the  appraisal  of  railroads.  If  the  public 
i^hould  once  get  the  idea  that  the  basis  was  to  be  that 
of  original  cost,  or  of  actual  value,  or  even  the  cost  of 
reproduction,  a  selling  movement  might  set  in  which 
would  create  such  a  tidal  wave  as  to  drown  the  universe 
in  the  flood  of  watered  railroad  securities.  But  after 
I  close  out  another  billion,  I  care  nothing  for  what 
happens. 

"By  Geoige,  yes  I  do!  I'll  sell  a  couple  of  billion 
short  at  these  high  prices;  and  when  the  market  drops, 
I'll  dear  another  billion  buying  in  cheap  to  fill  my 
short  sales.  Then  I'll  have  six  billions,  —  six  billions  in 
cash.  Fox,  cash  or  its  equivalent,  and  another  billion  in 
railroad  securities.  If  the  market  goes  low  enough 
(and  I  think  it  will  or  can  be  made  to)  I  will  use  three 
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billions  in  money  to  buy  back  six  billions  in  railroad 
shares.  Then  I  will  have  seven  billions  of  railroad 
securities  and  three  billions  of  money.  And  my  heavy 
buying  will  steady  and  strengthen  the  market  and  put 
it  back  up  to  a  reasonably  high  level.  Foreign  coun- 
tries will  sell  around  bottom  prices,  for  it  takes  them 
longer  to  get  the  news  and  to  act;  and  it  will  be  these 
foreign  holdings  largely  which  I  will  benevolently 
assimilate.  They  will  have  exchanged  their  money 
for  experience. 

**  All  this  looks  feasible.  Fox.  Put  your  head  to  work 
on  it.  We  must  not  pull  out  too  much  in  cash,  or  there 
will  be  a  money  stringency  and  prices  will  go  down 
before  we  are  ready  for  it.  Keep  a  couple  of  billions 
invested  in  quick  assets  of  the  most  |solid  kind,  some- 
thing that  can  be  realized  on  instantly.  Put  some  in 
bonds  of  this  government  and  the  best  of  the  others. 
Don't  have  too  much  in  any  one  bank  or  trust  com- 
jmny  —  they  are  likely  to  founder  in  the  storm;  they 
have  all  been  following  our  instructions  to  loan  heavily 
on  these  railroad  collaterals  so  the  dear  public  might 
buy  liberally.  And  these  coUaterals  will  be  dumped 
on  to  the  market  and  sold  when  prices  drop.  You 
must  handle  the  whole  matter  so  I  will  again  get  the 
credit  of  coming  to  the  rescue  and  saving  Wall  Street 
and  the  business  world  from  destruction. 

**  But  how^are  we  to  start  this  ball  roUing  ?  How  can 
the  impression  be  spread  that  the  appraisal  will  be 
made  at  cash  value ?  I  have  it!    I  have  it!" 

Sterling  had  jumped  to  his  feet  excitedly  and  now 
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broke  forth  in  uproarious  laughter.  Fox  waited  silently, 
proud  that  to  him  alone  should  be  shown  the  innermost 
workings  of  his  chief's  financial  genius. 

''Fox,  I  have  been  invited,  and  have  accepted,  to 
make  the  star  speech  at  this  Chamber  of  Conunerce 
banquet  next  week.    My  subject  is  American  Finance** 

Sterling  paused  to  enjoy  his  secretary's  start  of  surprise, 
for  not  often  did  the  financier  thus  favor  the  public, 
and  still  less  often  could  he  disturb  the  calm  balance 
of  this  man  who  was  to  him  as  a  second  mind.  With 
an  almost  personal  pride,  he  watched  the  possibilities 
of  his  proposed  speech  dawn  upon  his  astute  secretary, 
before  continuing: 

"  I  shall  quietly  get  the  committee  to  invite  that  man 
Hays  to  speak  on  Railroad  Appraisal.  He  is  a  senator 
from  this  State  and  I  can  easily  show  that  committee 
the  impropriety  and  unwisdom  of  ignoring  him.  I  shall 
remind  them  that  it  might  prejudice  him  against  our 
bills.  I  do  not  know  which  side  Hays  will  take,  but  I 
stand  to  win  either  way.  If  he  favors  our  position  that 
railroads  should  be  appraised  at  present  value  of  their 
securities,  it  will  help  us  in  Congress.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  makes  an  effective  speech  for  appraisal  at.  cost 
of  construction  or  of  reproduction,  it  may  start  the 
market  down  the  toboggan;  and  this  will  put  upon 
him  the  odium  of  ruining  the  market  and^be  a  power- 
ful object  lesson  to  show  Congress  the  danger  and  loss 
to  result  from  passage]|of  such  a  measure  or  even  from 
the  agitation  therefor.  And  during  the  resulting 
panic  I  will  do  a  little  more  shopping.     Of  course 
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we  can  easity  get  Congress  to  appraise  the  railroads 
as  we  want  it  done." 

Fox  saw  the  situation  clearly,  and  joined  in  the 
laugh. 

Senator  Hays  was  duly  invited  and  accepted. 

'^In  my  address/'  said  Sterling,  ''I  am  going  after 
the  agitators  with  a  dub.  There  is  no  use  mincing 
matters  with  the  common  herd.  And  I  will  say  some 
things  certain  to  stir  up  Hays.  If  possible,  I  will  make 
him  so  angry  that  he  will  lose  his  head.  By  the  way. 
Fox,  the  day  after  the  banquet  the  pool  of  railroad 
securities  expires.  Oceans  of  stocks  and  bonds  will 
then  be  released.    You  know  what  that  means.*' 

One  thousand  covers  were  laid,  and  the  banquet 
proved  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ever  held  in  the  city. 

Morley  Sterling  was  introduced  as  the  great  leader 
of  the  financial  world.  The  reception  given  him  as  he 
arose  can  not  be  adequately  described.  He  plunged 
at  once  into  his  subject  and  spoke  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen  r^ — ^I  thank 
you  for  your  cordial  greeting.  Responding  to  the 
subject,  American  Finance^  I  propose  to  discuss 
certain  problems  over  which  agitators  have  worked 
the  people  into  convulsions,  and  other  matters 
essential  to  the  stability  of  prosperity  and  the 
soundness  of  finance. 

^'Tbe  intemationality  of  finance  is  now  recog- 
nized by  every  sane  student.  Like  water,  money 
finds  its  level  throughout  the  world.  What  the 
moon  is  to  the  tides,  the  interest  rate  is  to  money. 
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Thus  the  ebb  and  flow  of  this  great  ocean  of 
finance  goes  on  irregularly  but  constantly^  the  rate 
of  interest  offered  being  Uie  visible  magnet  and  an 
expressive  index  of  supply  and  demand. 

''  Newspaper  fulminations,  warning  against  the 
imaginary  dangers  impending  from  possible  cor- 
nering of  the  supply  of  money,  are  periodically 
discharged  in  attempts  to  advertise  the  all^;ed 
learning  of  the  issuing  sheet  or  to  scare  the  people 
like  a  flock  of  wild  geese  into  flying  in  one  direc- 
tion to  the  aid  of  a  particular  party,  or  to  the  sup- 
port of  some  politician  with  more  lungs  than 
wisdom.  The  financial  sea,  like  nature's  oceans, 
b  so  vast,  so  boundless,  that  the  Almighty  alone 
possesses  the  wisdom  and  power  to  stay  the  tides 
or  even  to  change  the  natural  currents. 

''Some  uniform  standard  and  a  universal  measure 
of  value  was  imperative  for  the  proper  regulation 
and  conduct  of  business  if  commercial  intercourse 
between  civilized  countries  was  to  go  on  freely. 
Grold  was  chosen  as  best  adapted  by  nature  for 
this  purpose,  and  that  metal  has  become  the  money 
basis  for  the  world.  Coincident  with  the  adoption 
of  the  gold  standard,  the  sun  of  prosperity  arose 
bright  and  dear  and  dispelled  the  menacing  clouds 
of  doubt  and  the  lurid  lightnings  which  had  been 
artificially  created  and  reflected  from  behind  the 
scenes  by  clever  actors  disguised  as  statesmen. 
This  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  by  the  United 
States  Congress  put  this  country  on  a  sound  basis 
and  in  almost  complete  accord  with  the  other  great 
conunercial  nations  of  the  earth. 

''Only  in  one  paiiicular  do  we  yet  lag  behind. 
Our  currency  system  is  defective  and  deficient; 
and  if  its  unsoundness  be  not  speedily  remedied, 
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alarming  consequences  may  result  at  any  time 
without  warning.  If  a  dozen  cogs  were  broken 
out  of  wheels  of  complicated  and  rapidly  revolving 
machinery,  the  slipping  and  jarring  might  at  any 
time,  and  certainly  would  finally,  smash  the 
machine  and  wreck  the  mill.  This  is  precisely  the 
condition  of  our  vast  currency-machine  upon 
which  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  country's 
entire  business  rests.  At  times  we  have  too  little 
money,  at  other  times  too  much.  There  is  no 
elasticity,  no  automatic  adjustability  of  the  supply 
to  the  demand,  in  our  currency  system. 

"The  national  banking  system  is  almost  ideal 
in  that  it  brings  into  association  the  financial 
brmns  of  the  country  and  provides  machinery 
extending  throughout  the  land  for  the  acconuno- 
dation  of  every  community  with  money  at  reason- 
able rates  of  interest.  But  the  system  should  be 
improved  and  extended.  The  banks  should  be 
authorized  to  issue  their  currency  notes  based  on 
the  bank's  assets  to  an  amount  which  they  deem 
necessary  to  supply  the  demands  of  business,  and 
to  retire  and  cancel  them  at  will  when  the  business 
of  the  country  falls  off  or  the  crops  have  been 
moved  and  marketed  and  the  money  b  no  longer 
needed.  This,  of  course,  in  addition  to  the  present 
right  to  issue  bank  notes  to  the  face  value  of 
United  States  bonds  deposited  as  collateral  with 
the  government. 

"The  volume  of  this  kind  of  currency  should  also 
be  increasable  at  the  will  of  the  banks  by  depositing 
with  the  government  as  collateral  any  first-dass 
listed  railroad  or  industrial  bonds  to  an  amount 
at  least  twenty  per  cent  more,  according  to  quota- 
tion prices,  ttum  the  face  value  of  the  currency 
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notes  issued,  the  same  as  now  is  required  by  banks 
to  secure  loans  made  to  private  persons.  These 
notes,  of  course,  should  be  retirable  at  the  option 
of  the  issuing  bank. 

'*A  reasonable  tax  should  be  imposed  on  this 
currency  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  maintaining  a  department  to  handle  this 
business,  with  agents  at  important  business  centers 
to  facilitate  the  redemption  of  these  notes,  and  to 
create  a  general  insurance  fund  in  the  hands  of  the 
government  to  redeem  the  notes  of  failed  banks. 
This  currency  will  be  absolutely  safe  and  sound, 
for  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States  will  be 
pledged  to  protect  it;  and  the  government  will  be 
absolutely  secured  by  bonds  deposited  with  twenty 
per  cent  margin,  by  the  assets  and  responsibility  of 
the  issuing  bank  itself,  and  by  the  currency  insur- 
ance fund  created  by  the  tax  levied  against  the 
notes  issued  by  all  the  banks.  The  volume  of  this 
money  will  rise  and  fall  naturally  in  exact  ratio  to 
the  fluctuating  demand  for  money  to  carry  on  the 
country*s  legitimate  business.  The  banks  will 
increase  the  supply  of  these  notes  when  increasing 
demand  makes  it  profitable  to  do  so,  and  wiU 
reduce  the  supply  td  avoid  tax  when  the  money 
no  longer  can  be  loaned  at  advantageous  rates. 
Could  any  money  system  be  more  simple,  or  be 
better  able  to  adjust  itself  instantly  and  at  all 
times  to  the  requirements  of  trade  and  commerce  ? 

"But  the  cry  of  prejudice  has  been  raised  by 
shallow  minds,  seeking  to  alarm  the  country  into 
opposition  lest  the  banks  make  some  profit.  The 
government  can  not  engage  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness and  create  currency  and  loan  it  out  at  interest 
to  all  the  people.    Nor  can  it  create  currency  and 
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legally  give  it  away.  The  people  must  have  money 
to  suppfythdr  needs.  How  are  they  going  to  get  it, 
except  through  the  ag^icy  of  banks  ?  And  if  the 
banks  must  perform  this  important  and  necessary 
function  for  the  government,  should  they  be  required 
to  do  it  at  a  loss  or  even  without  reasonable  com- 
pensation ?  Why  should  there  be  such  uiureason- 
ing  objection  to  the  banks  making  money,  so  long 
as  their  patrons  are  treated  fairly  and  are  satisfied  ? 

*'  To  follow  the  practise  in  general  and  successful 
use  in  other  countries,  a  United  States  Bank  should 
be  chartered  by  Congress,  to  be  managed  by  a 
board  of  directors,  a  majority  of  whose  members 
should  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  •on- 
firmed  by  the  Senate,  the  other  members  being 
elected  by  vote  of  the  stockholders.  This  bank, 
so  controlled  by  the  govermnent,  should  have  full 
uid  final  authority  over  all  matters  pertaining  to  our 
currency,  regulating  its  supply  and  volume,  issuing 
or  redeeming  its  notes  at  will,  and  loaning  the 
same  to  the  national  banks  on  approved  collateral; 
in  fact,  taking  the  place  and  powers  now  possessed 
by  the  Federal  government  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  currency,  with  regulatory  supervision  and 
control  over  all  the  national  banks. 

"  This  plan  will  relieve  the  government  of  a  duty 
for  which  it  is  not  fitted  because  of  its  unfamili- 
arity  with  the  intricate  details  and  requirements  of 
sound  finance.  And  it  will  greatly  improve  the 
stability  as  well  as  the  mobility  of  our  financial 
system,  by  removing  it  further  from  the  realm  of 
political  discussion  and  clamor,  and  committing 
it  to  the  care  of  the  most  independent  and  scientific 
financial  minds  which  the  country  contains.  Such 
a  bank  will  be  the  capsheaf  of  our  financial  system. 
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a  Gibraltar  of  strength  that  will  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  stress  and  storms  of  national  financial 
peril  or  international  panic. 

**  But  there  are  other  matters  involved  with  these 
great  financial  problems  —  matters  which  vitally 
concern  the  welfare  of  the  business  interests  of  the 
entire  country.  Clamorous  efforts  are  being  seri- 
ously made  in  high  quarters  to  have  the  political 
government  of  the  United  States  seize  control  of 
the  raOroads  without  assuming  either  real  owner- 
ship or  responsibility.  It  is  to  claim  the  right  to 
limit  profits,  but  without  liability  for  the  losses. 
The  great  scientific  railroad  minds,  truned  to 
skill  i^  long  years  of  experience  and  study,  are 
to  be  replaced  or  domineered  by  party  politicians 
or  bosses  in  the  intricate  and  difficult  work  of 
making  and  adjusting  from  day  to  day  the  thou- 
sands of  varying  rates  between  different  points  and 
on  various  conunodities.  The  next  step,  should 
these  revolutionaries  be  allowed  their  way,  may  be 
to  plunge  the  country  headlong  into  Uie  fatal 
maelstrom  of  government  ownership  and  operation, 
to  be  surely  wrecked  upon  the  folly  rocks  of  state 
socialism  and  political  anarchy. 

^' But  the  most  ridiculous  and  disgraceful  propo- 
sition of  all,  the  most  violent  and  vicious,  b  that  for 
an  appriusal  of  the  railroads  and  the  demand  that 
this  be  done  on  the  basis  of  their  original  cost 
instead  of  their  present  value.  This  would  be 
fraud,  confiscation  and  robbery!  What  right  has 
Ck>ngress  to  pass  a  resolution  or  a  bill  to  arbitrarily 
charge  off  for  the  railroads,  without  their  action  or 
consent,  more  than  one-half  the  entire  value  of  their 
properties,  thus  depriving  innocent  stockholders 
of  over  half  their  income  ? 
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^  Builders  of  railroads  frequently  took  great  risks, 
incurred  great  hardships,  in  providing  those  trans- 
portation facilities  for  the  people.  Very  often 
serious  losses  were  sustained  and  reorganization 
made  necessary.  Pioneer  lines  opened  new  terri- 
tory for  settlement.  And  in  due  time  the  activities 
which  they  encouraged  have  supplied  a  traffic 
which  has  increased  their  earnings  until  the  profits 
have  become  large  enough  to  create  a  good-will 
and  earning  power  of  distinct  value,  without  any 
increase  of  rates  for  service  to  the  people.  The 
government  stood  complacently  by  while  losses 
or  scant  earnings  were  the  only  fruit.  But  now  that 
persistence,  good  management,  and  faith  in  the 
future  are  at  last  rewarded,  it  purposes  to  step  in 
and  claim  for  the  people  one-half  this  reward,  to 
seize  and  appropriate  it  by  the  simple  method  of  a 
mere  ex  "parte  appraisal  by  politically  appointed 
agents  of  one  of  the  interested  parties. 

''This  riot  of  recklessness  is  worse  than  repudia- 
tion! It  is  mockery  of  the  Constitution  and  its 
boasted  safeguards  for  property.  If  corporate 
property  can  be  thus  appropriated  without  consent 
or  compensation,  that  of  the  individual  can  be 
likewise  taken  whenever  it  becomes  equally  popu- 
lar politically.  Thus  every  owner  of  property 
throughout  our  land  is  interested,  and  all  should 
unite  to  resist  to  the  utmost  these  piratical  incur- 
sions for  plunder  and  politics  organized  and 
directed  by  those  who  would  gratify  their  ambitions 
at  the  sacrifice  of  their  country,  its  sacred  honor 
and  institutions." 

As  Sterling  dosed  his  address,  the  ovation  he  received 
exceeded  that  given  him  at  its  b^inning.    The  views 
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he  had  expressed  coincided  with  those  of  most  of  the 
prominent  business  men  present  Expecting  farther 
support  of  their  own  ideas,  thqr  gave  a  generous  welcome 
to  John  Hays  who  was  now  introduced  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York,  although  it  was  as  nothing 
compared  to  that  accorded  Sterling  whose  position 
demanded  it. 

No  one  knew  Hays*  attitude  on  the  all-important 
subject  of  Railroad  Appraisal,  but  few  thought  of  his 
differing  materially  from  that  which  Morley  Sterling 
had  characterized  as  that  of  the  great  scientific  railroad 
minds  of  the  country.  Therefore  it  was  a  friendly 
and  mildly  curious  audience  which  Hays  arose  to 
address.  He  spoke  calmly,  deliberately,  dispassionate^, 
with  great  clearness  and  earnestness  that  impressed  all 
present  —  even  those  who  disagreed  with  his  senti- 
ments. Before  he  had  spoken  many  words,  every  ^e 
was  upon  him,  every  mind  alert  to  grasp  what  promised 
to  be  a  clear  statement  of  unusual  breadth  and  logic. 
He  b^an: 

"Mb.  Toastmastbb  and  Gentlemen:— You 
have  done  me  the  honor  of  assigning  to  me  the  sub- 
ject of  Railroad  Appraisal  and  I  shall  strictly  con- 
fine myself  to  that  question. 

"The  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  is  to 
empower  and  direct  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  cause  (be  appraisal  of  all  the  railroads 
of  this  country  which  carry  interstate  commerce; 
this  appraisal  to  be  at  legal  cash  value.  Without 
this,  the  Commission  is  powerless  to  determine 
what  are  reasonable  rates.   These  are  now  largely 
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a  matter  of  guess.  The  law  already  in  force  requires 
the  Commission  to  determine,  declare  and  enforce 
reasonable  rates,  but  leaves  open  the  question  of 
the  basis  upon  which  passenger  and  freight  rates 
shall  be  computed.  Shall  they  be  such  as  will 
yield  a  fair  income  on  the  issued  capital  stock  and 
funded  securities  of  the  railroads?  Or  upon  the 
actual  cash  cost  ?  Or  upon  the  amount  for  which 
each  road  in  question  could  now  be  duplicated? 
Obviously,  no  intelligent  action  can  be  taken 
until  the  Commission  has  obtained  such  offidal 
appraisaL 

"The  matter  is  far  too  important  to  impose  upon 
the  Commission  the  power  and  duly  to  determine 
the  basis  for  making  this  appraisal.  The  results 
may  vary  by  many  billions  of  dollars,  according 
to  which  basb  of  appraisal  is  used.  The  annual 
rate  burden  upon  the  people  and  the  yearly 
revenue  to  the  railroads  may  be  greater  or  less 
to  the  total  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
according  to  the  basis  determined  upon  for  this 
appraisal;  for  the  rates  to  be  charged  will  be 
figured  upon  the  results  of  such  appraisal. 

"Congress,  representing  the  whole  people,  should 
take  the  responsibility  of  determining  the  method 
and  basis  to  be  used  by  the  Commission  in  making 
this  appraisal  of  the  railroads.  This  is  not  an 
administrative  function.  It  is  a  legislative  duty, 
subject  to  final  review  by  the  judiciary.  If  left  to 
the  administrative  department  through  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conunission,  each  railroad  can 
challenge  the  result  by  appeals  to  the  courts  in  a 
multiplicity  of  suits  and  endless  litigation,  causing 
great  delay,  expense,  and  confusion.  If  it  be 
determined  by  Congress  as  provided  ia  the  appraisal 
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bQl,  one  suit  over  the  validity  of  this  measure 
will  quickly  decide  the  entire  question  for  all  of 
the  railroads  and  for  all  time. 

''If  we  may  deem  settled  the  absolute  necessity 
for  an  appraisal  and  the  wisdom  of  Congress 
determining  the  basis  for  making  the  same,  it 
only  remains  to  consider  which  method  or  basis 
is  right,  reasonable,  just,  and  lawful. 

''It  is  well  known  that  private  property  can  be 
taken  without  its  owner's  consent  only  for  public 
use.  For  every  other  purpose,  the  owner's  title 
and  possession  are  inviolable.  The  Courts  and 
the  government  itself  are  powerless  to  otherwise 
disturb  the  owner  of  real  property.  This  has  been 
the  law  from  the  beginning.  The  Constitution, 
the  highest  written  law  of  the  land,  expressly 
guarantees  it. 

"The  right  of  the  public,  however,  to  take  such 
property  for  necessary  public  purposes,  by  due 
process  of  law  and  on  compensation  to  ihe  owner 
for  its  value,  is  equally  well  established.  This  right 
is  founded  on  the  necessities  of  government;  for 
otherwise  the  power  of  the  individual  citizen  would 
be  superior  to  that  of  the  government,  and  he 
could  to  that  extent  paralyze  its  functions.  Within 
defined  limits,  the  rights  of  the  individual  are  sub- 
ject to  the  superior  rights  of  the  public.  Without 
this,  orderly  and  progressive  government  could  not 
exist.  Civilization  is  possible  only  where  this 
doctrine  is  recognized  and  enforced.  This  is 
called  the  power  of  eminent  domain^  which  is  the 
taking  of  private  property  for  public  purposes. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  powers  of  government, 
and,  next  to  the  police  power  over  the  person,  the 
most  arbitrary.    Its  exercise  can  be  justified  and 
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will  be  sustained  only  where  the  public  welfare 
clearly  demands  it.  This  sovereign  power  can 
not,  even  by  government  itself  ,  be  delegated  to  the 
citizen  for  his  private  benefit.  Neither  can  it  be 
delegated  to  a  corporation  for  the  sake  of  its 
advantage  or  profit. 

'*lliere  is  but  one  purpose  to  justify  government 
in  conferring  this  great  power  of  eminent  domain 
upon  a  corporation;  that  is  when  it  is  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  for  their  benefit. 
Hie  benefit  to  the  coirporation,  as  such,  is  ignored 
in  determining  the  matter.  Only  the  public 
interest  is  considered.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  would 
be  taking  private  property  for  private  purposes 
and  therefore  illegal. 

''This  great  power  of  eminent  domain  has  been 
conferred  by  the  governments  of  the  various 
States  upon  rulroad  corporations.  This  has  been 
sustained  only  on  the  ground  that  railroads  are 
conmion  carriers  supplying  highways  of  travel 
and  transportation  for  the  people,  that  they  are 
'dothed  with  a  public  interest  and  engaged  in  a 
public  business,'  that  they  are  a  public  necessity 
and  for  the  people's  welfare. 

''So  this  governmental  function  has  been  loaned 
to  railroad  corporations  to  be  by  them  exercised 
only  for  the  purposes  for  which  government  itself 
cotdd  use  it;  viz.,  for  the  ben^t  of  the  public. 
Its  use  for  any  other  purpose,  or  to  any  extent 
exceeding  what  is  strictly  necessary  for  public 
good,  would  be  an  unwarranted  invasion  of  pri- 
vate property  for  private  rather  than  for  public 
purposes;  therefore,  it  would  be  illegal. 

"Eminent  domain  is  a  loan  of  governmental 
power  for  a  specific  purpose,  instead  of  a  gift  of 
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are  oommon  carriers.  They  are  quasi-public  cor- 
porations. As  such,  they  have  duties  and  obliga- 
tions to  the  people  entirely  different  from  those  of 
other  corporations.  In  return  for  sudi  broad  dele- 
gated powers  obtained  from  the  govemment* 
without  whidi  they  could  not  proceed*  they  are 
l^ally  obligated  to  give  the  people  good  service  at 
reasonable  charge.  This  is  the  basis  of  govern- 
mental regulation  of  railroads.  This  is  the  reason 
the  Constitution  was  made  to  confer  upon  the 
Federal  government  control  over  interstate  com- 
merce. 

*'On  the  other  hand,  an  ordinaiy  private  cor- 
poration»  like  an  individual,  can  sell  its  goods  or 
service  at  any  price  it  may  fix;  and  the  public 
must  pay  the  price  or  do  without  the  goods  or 
service.  The  government  will  not  and  can  not 
interfere  unless  such  corporation  attempts  to  enter 
with  others  into  an  ill^al  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade  and  competition  and  for  purposes  of  delib- 
erate extortion,  or  capitalizes  against  public  policy 
an  unlawfully  obtained  monopoly.  Such  a  cor- 
poration has  incurred  no  obligation  or  duty  to  the 
public  by  borrowing  the  powers  of  government, 
like  eminent  domain,  to  enable  it  to  conduct  its 
business.  Therefore,  it  has  the  right  to  capitalize 
its  property,  good-will  and  business  for  any  amount 
it  desires,  and  to  earn  and  pay  ds  large  dividends 
as  possible  —  subject  only  to  the  statutes  respect- 
ing the  relation  of  such  corporations  to  public 
poli<7  and  providing  that  no  fraud  shall  be  prac- 
tised on  those  investing  in  its  securities  by  mis- 
representation as  to  its  capitalization,  business, 
assets,  and  profits. 

'*But  common  carriers  are  legally  entitied  to 
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rates  which  will  yield  only  sufficient  to  pay 
a  reasonable  net  income  upon  the  capital  neces- 
sarily invested  to  enable  good  service  to  the  public. 
Any  r^ulation  by  Fedeml  or  State  governments  as 
to  rates  for  service  resulting  in  impairment  of  the 
earnings  below  that  point  would  be  confiscation 
—  therefore  illegal. 

''It  must  then  follow  that  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  government  under  its  control  over 
interstate  conmierce,  or  of  the  States  under  their 
recognized  authority,  to  so  regulate  such  common 
carriers  as  to  prevent  collection  from  the  people  of 
rates  for  service  which  will  yield  more  than  enough 
to  pay  a  reasonable  net  income  on  the  actual  cash 
investment,  is  a  fraud  upon  the  rights  of  the  people 
to  that  extent.  And  this  failure,  if  unduly  con- 
tinued, makes  the  people's  government  itself  a 
party  to  the  fraud. 

''The  doctrine  of  the  lawfulness  of  a  reasonable 
rate  implies  the  unlawfulness  of  an  unreasonable 
rate.  If  this  reasonable  rate  is  to  be  ascertained 
by  computation  upon  securities  a^regating  double 
the  actual  cost  of  the  railroads,  by  the  same  token 
it  can  be  computed  upon  four  times  or  even  ten 
times  the  actual  cash  investment  -^  provided  suf- 
ficient paper  securities  are  issued  and  sold  to  the 
public  as  'innocent  parties.'  There  can  be  no 
'innocent  parties'  as  against  the  public  welfare, 
based  on  practises  always  unlawful,  no  matter 
how  long  indulged  in;  for  all  are  presumed  to 
know  the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Congress 
shall  declare  (not  determine)  and  the  courts  sus- 
tain, that  a  reasonable  rate  always  has  been  one 
which  will  yield  only  a  reasonable  net  income  on 
the  actual  just  value  of  the  railroads,  then  it 
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follows  that  the '  unearned  increment '  belongs  to  the 
people  and  should  never  be  capitalized  against  them. 
"Nor  should  good-will  and  earning  power  be 
capitalized,  for  &ese  may  be  merely  tihie  products 
of  illegal  rate  extortion.  Had  rates  been  regu- 
lated and  adjusted  to  yield  only  a  reasonable  net 
income,  there  would  have  been  no  excess  earning 
power  to  capitalize.  Good-will  is  the  fruit  of  the 
power  of  eminent  domain,  therefore  it  already 
belongs  to  the  public  instead  of  to  the  corpo- 
ration. 

*'If  a  railroad  can  lawfully  and  permanently 
double  the  volume  of  its  securities,  based  on  a 
gcod-wiU  and  excessive  earning  power  resulting 
solely  from  the  double  profits  realized  from 
incr^ued  tonnage  in  good  times,  then  in  bad  times 
—  when  tonnage  declines  and  profits  are  cut  — 
it  must  necessarily  be  allowed  to  recoup  by  doub- 
ling its  rates  to  maintain  payment  of  the 
permitted  reasonable  income  on  its  increased 
capitalization.  Otherwise,  investors  will  be  forced 
to  accept  an  unreasonably  low  income  because 
the  rates  charged  are  insufficient  to  yield  the  reason- 
able income.  Then,  when  times  become  agam 
prosperous,  increasing  tonnage  and  such  doubled 
*  rates  will  once  more  create  excessive  profits  — 
this  increased  earning  power  to  be  in  turn  pef- 
manently  capitalized.  And  so  on,  over  and  over, 
always  increasing  but  never  decreasing  the  capital- 
ization on  which  rates  must  be  computed.  It 
is  a  jug-handled  proposition,  a  palpable  injustice 
and  fraud  upon  the  entire  people. 

'*  Obviously,  the  legal  remedy  is  to  hold  that  a 
common  carrier  can  possess  no  capitalizable 
property-right  in  good-will  or  earning  power.    All 
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excess  profits,  except  perhaps  sufficient  to  create 
an  adequate  fund  to  equalize  and  make  stable 
from  year  to  year  the  payment  of  a  reasonable 
income  on  actual  investment,  must  go  to  the 
public  throu^  reduction  of  rates  or  otherwise. 

^^For  the  railroads  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  power 
of  eminent  domain  solely  because  it  is  to  be  for  the 
public  welfare,  then  use  it  to  take  by  condemna- 
tion private  property  for  its  corporate  purposes 
on  pretense  that  it  is  for  the  people's  benefit,  then 
charge  the  people  such  excessive  rates  as  to  create 
an  earning  power  sufficient  to  pay  a  reasonable 
net  income  on  double  the  entire  cost  of  the  property, 
capitalizing  this  illegally  obtained  earning  power 
by  doubling  the  volume  of  securities  without 
another  dollar  of  outlay,  and  then  try  to  force  the 
people  permanently  to  pay  not  only  a  reasonable 
income  upon  the  actual  investment,  but  also  as 
much  more  byway  of  dividends  on  a  fictitious  and 
fraudulently  capitalized  earning  power,  would  be  a 
proceeding  unjustifiable  in  morab  and  repugnant 
to  law  and  justice.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  we 
have  seen  accomplished.  And  this  was  done  at 
the  peril  of  the  investors  —  for  ignorance  of  the 
law  excuses  no  man,  and  it  never  has  been  lawful 
for  common  carriers  to  charge  more  than  a 
reasonable  rate. 

"The  doctrine  of  the  reasonable  rate,  however, 
should  be  abandoned  legally  —  or  else  charges 
for  passenger  and  freight  service  should  be 
readjusted  to  yield  only  siifficient  to  pay  a  reason 
able  net  income  on  the  actual  cash  value  of  the 
physical  assets  of  the  railroads  but  not  Including  the 
unearned  increment.  The  law  and  general  railroad 
practise  must  be  made  to  conform  to  each  other. 
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Constant  violation  of  law  and  justice  breeds 
general  discontent  and  worse,  and  it  may 
subject  the  railroads  to  suspicion,  prejudice, 
and   unjust  reprisals. 

"How  can  any  other  basis  for  appraisal  than 
the  one  here  stated  be  justified?  The  fact  that 
for  years  an  excessive  rate  has  been  charged,  caus- 
ing quotation  prices  of  railroad  securities  to 
advance  beyond  their  intrinsic  values,  b  no  reason 
for  continuing  the  collection  of  unjust  rates.  The 
public  can  lose  no  rights  through  laches.  Delay 
in  righting  the  wrong  has  constituted  no  waiver 
of  the  right  to  do  so.  It  can  lose  nothing  by  sleep- 
ing on  its  rights,  except  perhaps  the  excessive  rates 
collected  and  carried  away  while  it  slumbers.  The 
statute  of  limitations  does  not  run  against  the 
government.  That  can  not  be  pleaded  against  the 
tibe  people  by  corporations  which  have,  without 
legal  warrant,  adjusted  their  capitalization  and 
dividends  to  earnings  unduly  large  because  based 
on  excessive  and  illegal  rates,  and  which  do  not 
now  desire  to  be  driven  from  their  comfortable 
position.  Is  it  not  more  important  to  re-establish 
justice,  to  have  the  government  discharge  its  full 
duty  under  the  Constitution  and  protect  the  whole 
people  against  the  extortion  of  excessive  charges, 
than  it  is  to  enable  the  stockholders  of  r^lroads  to 
go  on  receiving  larger  dividends  than  legally  they 
are  entitled  to? 

"  All  public-service  corporations  occupying  public 
streets  under  franchises  are  subject  to  the  same 
control  and  regulation  by  the  governmental  author- 
ity issuing^  such  franchises  as  are  the  railroads, 
and  forihe  same  reasons.  Franchises  are  not  prop- 
erly k>  be  taxed,  scheduled  as  assets,  and  capitid- 
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ized  to  force  the  public  (which  issued  them  gratis) 
to  pay  higher  rates  for  service.  A  franchise  is 
not  a  contract  —  it  is  a  mere  license,  a  conditional 
permit  to  occupy  the  streets  for  public  benefit, 
subject  always  to  the  implied  right  of  the  issuing 
authority  to  alter  or  amend  or  cancel  the  same 
whenever  public  policy  demands.  The  public 
may  at  the  time  or  afterwards  impose  a  reasonable 
charge  for  such  uses  of  the  streets.  This  is  not 
a  tax — it  is  rental.  The  public  may  at  any  time 
fix  the  rates  chained  for  service,  provided  the  same 
are  not  made  insufficient  to  yield  a  reasonable 
income  on  the  actual  cash  investment  necessarily 
required  to  fiunish  such  service.  This  itiherent 
right  can  not  be  bargained  away,  not  even  by 
public  servants.  Any  attempt  to  do  so  would  be 
void  on  the  ground  of  public  policy.  Only  thus 
can  the  people  prevent  their  franchises  being 
used  as  instruments  for  their  own  spoliation. 

'"Eveiy  investment  based  on  a  legislative  per- 
mission or  a  municipal  franchise  is  made  with 
implied  notice  that  it  is  subject  to  such  constant 
governmental  regulation  and  control  as  will  make 
it  conform  to  the  fair  interests  of  the  people,  as  to 
both  service  and  rates.  This  b  the  meaning  of 
public  policy  —  that  great  and  powerful  and  just 
guardian  of  the  people,  before  which  all  contracts, 
rules  and  laws  must  give  way  where  not  in  accord 
with  public  welfare. 

"For  PUBLIC  POLICY  is  the  great  unwritten 
constitution  of  the  people.  It  is  over  and  above 
and  even  dominates  their  written  Constitution. 

"The  people  have  an  absolute  and  primary 
right  to  good  service  at  the  hands  of  common 
carriers  and  of  every  public-service  corporation 
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invoking  the  power  of  eminent  domain  or  operating 
over,  upon  or  under  public  streets  or  property  by 
legidiative  or  municipal  permission;  and  at  such 
charges  as  will  yield  only  a  reasonable  net  income 
on  the  money  necessarily  employed  for  the  purpose. 

''Failure  by  the  corporation  to  perform  this 
implied  duty  strictly  at  all  times  makes  it  liable  to 
the  penalties.  Forfeiture  of  right  and  eviction  of  the 
corporation  and  its  property,  suit  for  damages,  or 
mandamus  to  compel  paf  ormance,  are  not  the  only 
remedies  possessed  by  the  public  against  such 
defaulting  corporations.  All  of  these  might  fail 
to  obtain  the  main  thing  desired  and  imperatively 
needed;  viz.,  good  service  at  reasonable  cost. 

''Had  perpetual  franchises  been  granted  on 
every  available  route  in  New  York  City,  for 
instance,  to  corporations  which  insisted  on  furnish- 
ing only  the  old  horse-car  service  instead  of  modem 
rapid  transit,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  hold  that 
the  public  had  no  power  to  remedy,  simply  because 
public  servants  in  the  past  had  ignorantly  or  crim- 
inally omitted  to  insert  clauses  in  the  franchise 
reserving  to  the  people  that  power. 

"If,  to  obtain  for  the  people  adequate  and  suit- 
able service  at  reasonable  cost,  it  should  become 
necessary  for  the  governmental  authority  to  even 
seize  and  operate  (by  itself  or  an  authorized  agent) 
the  entire  property  of  such  corporation  necessarily 
employed  in  rendering  such  public  service,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  what  it  may  legally 
do  so  on  the  broad  ground  of  public  policy.  Of 
course  it  must  then  pay  to  the  owners  the  reason- 
able cash  value  of  the  actual  property  thus  seized. 
And  this  principle  applies  to  railroads  as  well  as 
to  all  kinds  of  such  public-service  corporations. 
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"There  is  no  vested  interest  in  any  properly 
employed  in  such  undertakings  which  can  grant 
immunity  from  this  fundamental  principle,  for 
every  such  investment  is  made  suoject  to  this 
implied  sovereign  right  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
necessity  for  exercising  this  radical  remedy  will 
never  occur.  And  it  will  be  less  likely  to,  if  such 
corporate  owners  deaiiy  understand  tiie  existence 
of  this  power  in  the  people  as  an  ever-ready  and 
legal  remedy;  for  such  knowledge  will  restrain 
them  from  acts  or  omissions  which  violate  the 
people's  right  to  good  service  at  reasonable  cost. 
This  great  principle  is  the  chief  bulwark  of  the 
people  for  their  protection  against  tyranny  and 
extortion  by  their  corporate  creatures,  that  otherwise 
would  successfully  defy  the  power  whose  laws 
gave  them  being  and  whose  licenses  and  franchises 
enable  them  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  existence 
and  activity.  As  to  a  franchise  or  legislative 
privilege  obtained  by  fraud  or  corruption,  the 
possessor  should  have  no  more  right  diereunder 
than  to  a  stolen  horse. 

'*  In  the  appraisal  of  nulroads,  it  would  be  utterly 
impracticable  to  use  any  basis  other  than  that  of 
cash  value  of  their  actual  necessary  investment. 
Their  capitalisation  furnishes  no  guide.  As  the 
proceeds  of  their  funded  debts  are  employed  in 
construction  and  for  equipment,  their  bonds 
should  be  treated  as  capital  and  included  with  the 
fliodc  in  ascertaining  the  capitalization.  In  fact, 
ft  has  been  said  that  many  if  not  most  of  the  lines 
oould  be  easHy  duplicated  or  paralleled  for  an 
amount  less  than  the  total  of  their  respective  bond 
issues -— leaving  their  entire  capital  stock  repre- 
senting no  cash  investment  whatever.    Such  roads 
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are  often  able  to  earn  enough  to  pay  dividends  on 
the  fictitious  stock,  in  addition  to  a  good  rate  of 
interest  on  the  actual  cash  investment  as  repre- 
sented by  their  bonds.  Where  this  b  caused  by 
the  absence  of  competition  at  most  points  along 
the  line,  enabling  the  imposition  of  excessive  rates 
(often  hidden  by  the  complex  scheme  of  classifi- 
cation) and  the  making  of  inordinate  profits  through 
charging  *all  the  tndBSc  will  bear'  instead  of  a 
reasonable  rate,  as  is  the  practise  for  all  non-com- 
petitive points,  or  where  several  lines  in  collusion 
comer  the  supply  of  a  staple  commodity  like  coal, 
destroying  the  canals  built  by  the  people  at  the 
cost  of  millions,  and  thus  obliterating  the  com- 
petition of  cheap  water  transportation,  and  then 
double  freight  rates  and  arbitrarily  advance  the 
price  of  the  cornered  conmiodity  to  consumers; 
I  say  that,  where  these  conditions  make  possible 
the  payment  of  excessive  dividends,  capitidization 
based  on  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  sudi  question- 
able practises  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
illegally  capitalized  cinch* 

*'On  what  principles  of  right,  justice  or  law  can 
this  be  d^med  as  an  asset  in  appraising  the  rail- 
roads to  determine  the  lawful  rates  which,  as 
common  carriers,  th^  may  charge  the  people  for 
good  service  at  a  reasonable  cost  ? 

''Where  railroad  promoters  who,  as  corporate 
directers,  vote  to  let  the  contract  for  biulding 
the  Hne  to  construction  companies  owned  by 
themselves,  as  is  often  done,  and  this  at  a  price 
vastly  higher  than  others  would  do  it  for,  it  is  a 
fraud  on  the  corporation  and  its  non-participating 
stockholders  and  an  injustice  to  the  public.  This 
immediate  and  illegal  profit,  instead  of  the  claimed 
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patriotic  desire  to  build  up  the  country^  is  what 
induces  many  to  engage  in  raibx)ad  building  and 
consolidation. 

"What  legal  right  have  they  to  schedule  this 
prenatal  corporate  graft  as  an  asset,  capitalizing 
the  same,  and  then  charging  the  people  higher 
transportation  rates  that  permanent  dividends 
may  be  paid  thereon  ? 

*' While  actual  physical  conditons  may  make 
some  lines  cost  more  per  mile  to  build  than  others, 
the  capitalization  of  the  various  railroads  of  the 
country  in  no  sense  represents  costs  of  construction 
or  present  values;  and  that  of  one  road  bears  no 
scientific  relation  to  that  of  any  other.  In  fact, 
the  volume  of  securities  issued  by  any  given  rail- 
road to  a  degree  represents  merely  ^e  whim  or 
idea  of  the  original  promoters  or  subsequent  manipu- 
lators who  capitalized  everything  in  sight  or 
hoped  for,  to  an  extent  limited  only  by  their  judg- 
ment of  public  credulity  and  by  tiieir  opinion  of 
their  own  genius  for  marketing  such  securities  and 
then  out-figuring  the  public  in  the  matter  of  chaiges 
for  the  service  to  be  rendered. 

*'We  behold  quotation  prices  of  the  stocks  of 
many  roads  soaring  far  above  par,  or  perhaps  often 
several  times  the  real  cash  investment.  This  is 
because  of  unduly  large  dividends  paid  from  excess 
earnings  due  to  excessive  chaiges  for  service.  Both 
justice  and  law  decree  that,  instead  of  increasing 
the  dividends,  the  rates  for  service  should  have 
been  reduced;  this  is  the  plain  legal  obligation  of 
every  common  carrier,  and  ultimately  it  will  be  the 
govemmentally  enforced  practice  of  every  rail- 
road in  the  United  States. 

**It  would  seem  that  any  patron  who  is  a  citizen. 
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and  the  State  or  Federal  government,  can  raise 
the  issue  by  enjoining  the  corporation  from  paying 
such  excessive  dividends,  and  obtain  a  decree 
requiring  a  reduction  of  rates  to  such  a  point  that 
they  will  not  yield  more  profits  than  necessary 
to  pay  a  reasonable  return  on  the  cash  investment. 
The  courts,  perhaps,  should  require  return  of  all 
excessive  past  dividends,  that  the  same  may  enable 
reduction  of  rates  for  service. 

"This  is  to  be  the  great  issue  of  the  future 
between  the  American  people  and  the  railroads; 
Shall  the  holders  of  railroad  securities  receive 
reasonable  dividends  on  a  valuation  approximat- 
ing the  actual  value  of  the  investment,  or  shall  the 
entire  people  of  the  country  submit  permanently 
to  being  arbitrarily  forced  to  pay  more  for  trans- 
portation than  is  necessary  or  authorized  by  law? 
This  is  a  republic  of  the  people,  not  of  the  railroads 
nor  even  of  their  stockholders.  And  there  can  be 
but  one  final  outcome  of  this  great,  all-important 
and  irrepressible  struggle. 

*'These  official  figures  show  the  striking  inequality 
in  capitalization  which  has  existed  between  several 
of  the  most  important  railroad  systems.  Cap- 
italization, including  bonds,  per  mile  of  road,  was 

in  1906  as  follows:  ^    ^  ^^   ,  ^    , 

Bonds  Stock  Total 

Readinff $176,689  $140,000  $S16,6d9 

N.  YTCentral 61,063  85,048  96,006 

Pennsylvania 52,206  81,521  188,727 

St  Paul 16,721  15,811  82,082 

LakeShore 66,660  82,895  99,555 

Burlington 19,510  12,416  81,926 

Chicago  &  Alton...  77,698  41,119  118,817 

G^uuiZBaa  Pacific. . .  14,080  14,667  28,097 

Erie 108,068  81.948  185.016 

Great  Northern....  84,890  25,104  59,994 

Union  Pacific 41,150  47,828  88,478 

Southern 82,218  28,949  56,162 
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"It  wUl  be  seen  that  some  railroads  were 
capitalized  for  |from  two  to  ten  times  as  much 
per  mile  as  other  roads. 

"Capitalization  of  the  various  surface  street 
railways  of  New  York  City  makes  even  a  worse 
showing.  A  one-cent  fare  would  pay  liberal  divi- 
dends on  actual  cost. 

"A  more  simple  and  less  complex  method  for 
reaching  the  same  end  may  be  to  so  ascertain  the 
legal  value  by  apprusal  and  then  limit  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends  to  a  reasonable  rate  on  that 
principal  sum.  This  plan  would  utterly  ignore 
capitalization  and  make  inmiaterial  the  quantity 
of  stock  and  bonds  outstanding  so  far  as  fixing 
rates  to  jrield  the  allowed  legal  dividends  is 
concerned. 

"  The  number  of  shares  outstanding  would  repre- 
sent merely  so  many  parts  of  the  appraised  legal 
value.  If  the  par  value  of  the  total  were  double 
such  appraised  value  it  would  only  reduce  by  half 
the  size  of  the  dividend  paid  on  each  share. 

"  It  would  then  only  be  necessary  to  see  that  the 
investing  public  knew  the  appraised  value  and 
the  number  of  shares  issued  to  represent  that  value 
so  that  it  could  figure  out  the  intrinsic  value  of  each 
share  and  the  size  of  the  dividend  it  could  law- 
fully receive.  Deception  as  to  these  facts  should 
be  made  unlawful.  This  plan  would  seem  to 
avoid  the  interminable  labyrinth  into  which  read- 
justment of  rates  to  the  unequal  and  ununiform 
capitalizations  would  plunge  the  country,  and 
provide  a  direct,  expeditious  and  just  basis  for 
legislation  and  judicial  determination  respecting 
the  entire  rate  problem  for  railroads .  and  every 
other  kind  of  public  service  corporation. 
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''Any  adjustment  of  this  question  of  appraisal 
and  rates  not  based  upon  law  and  justice  will 
not  be  a  settlement.  In  the  end,  the  people  will 
surely  get  just  what  they  are  lawfully  entitled  to — 
railroad  and  street  railway  transportation  a£Ford- 
ing  good  service  at  rates  yielding  only  enough  to 
pay  a  reasonable  net  income  on  the  actual  capital 
necessarily  employed  for  the  purpose. 

"The  American  people  do  not  need  or  desire 
to  own  and  operate  the  railroads.  They  prefer 
to  have  this  done  by  private  enterprise,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  capital  a  fair  return  for  its  money. 
They  only  desire  and  intend  to  regulate  the  nulroads 
as  common  carriers  so  as  to  obtain  reasonable 
rates  and  good  service  and  to  prevent  their  being 
employed  as  instruments  for  the  promotion  of 
monopoly  by  unjust  discrimination  as  between 
shippers.  Railroad  corporations  must  by  law  be 
made  to  realisse  and  constantly  to  recognize  that 
they  are  conmion  carriers  and  nothing  else,  bound 
as  such  to  discharge  their  obligations  to  the  public. 

''So  long  as  the  people  possess  full  power  of 
regulation,  there  is  no  need  and  it  would  seem 
unwise  to  incur  the  risk  and  dangers  which  might 
attend  the  doubtftd  experiment  of  ownership 
and  operation  of  all  the  railroads  by  the  govern- 
ment. Regulation  will  give  the  people  sufficient 
benefit,  without  the  hazard  or  labor.  With  the 
right  to  regulate  in  full  force,  there  will  be  no 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  public 
ownership.  In  fact,  they  will  rather  incline 
toward  opposition  to  that  policy. 
';  "There  is  far  greater  danger  that  those  who 

now  control,  and  are  consolidating  into  vast  com- 
binations, the  great  railroad  systems  of  the  country. 
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confronted  as  they  will  be  sooner  or  later  by  inevi- 
table shrinkage  of  profits  in  the  readjustment 
of  rates  to  yield  only  a  reasonable  net  income  on 
necessary  cash  investment,  will  seek  to  unload 
their  holdings  upon  the  government  in  an  attempt 
to  realize  something  for  the  alleged  excess  earning 
power,  unearned  increment,  good-will  and  special 
privileges. 

''The  time  will  come,  and  it  may  not  be  many 
years  oflF,  when  the  very  financial  giants  of  the  rail- 
road world,  who  now  loudly  dedaim  against  the 
dangers  of  government  ownership,  will  be  earnestly 
urging  that  the  government  purchase  from  them 
the  railroads  of  the  country  on  the  groimd  that 
transportation  charges  can  then  be  reduced  one- 
half  because  the  government  will  be  able  to  borrow 
on  its  bonds  the  necessary  money  at  one-half  or 
one-third  the  interest  rate  now  paid  on  railroad 
securities;  for  those  able  and  far-sighted  gentle- 
men would  dearly  love  to  relieve  themselves  of 
further  care  and  labor,  shift  their  responsibilities, 
and  exchange  at  good  prices  their  railroad  stocks 
and  bonds  for  the  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the 
United  States." 

At  the  dose  of  Mr.  Hays'  address,  there  was  per- 
functory dapping  of  hands,  but  no  enthusiasm.  All 
realized  that  he  had  made  out  a  powerful  case  against 
the  railroad  position.  Each  person  but  one  carried 
away  gloomy  forebodings  as  to  the  effect  of  the  speech 
on  the  country. 

Morlqr  Sterling  alone  was  in  good  spirits,  if  not  in 
high  glee,  for  he  knew  that  he  would  soon  have  the 
chance  to  "go  shopping"  again. 


CHAPTItt        XVI 

"AFTER  US  THE  DELUGE" 

The  stonn  broke  at  the  moment  of  opening  business 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  the  next  morning.  Already  it 
had  been  raging  for  some  hours  on  the  exchanges  of 
Europe,  started  by  huge  selling  orders  of  American 
Railroads  Corporation  shares  cabled  from  this  side. 

Within  thirty  minutes,  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
railroad  shares  had  changed  ownership  and  the  market 
had  dropped  forty  per  cent  and  was  still  going  down.  By 
noon,  several  billions  more  had  been  sold  and  the  flood 
was  still  rising.  As  the  price  passed  the  fifty  per  cent 
point  on  the  way  down,  brokers  began  buying  the  stock 
in  huge  blocks.  No  one,  of  course,  knew  that  these 
were  for  Morley  Sterling.  Before  the  time  came  that 
he  was  appealed  to  to  save  the  market,  he  already  had 
purchased  over  four  billions  of  the  stock.  He  responded 
to  the  request  by  buying  two  billions  more.  With  the 
billion  he  had  owned  at  the  beginning,  he  now  had 
seven  billion  dollars  of  the  stock  of  the  American  Rail- 
roads Corporation. 

Still  the  tide  was  running  in,  but  not  so  swiftly.  It 
occurred  to  Sterling  then  that,  with  a  half  billion  more 
of  stock,  he  would  personally  have  a  majority  of  the 
fifteen  billion  dollars  of  capital  stock  and  with  it  the 
absolute  control  of  the  concern.    So  he  took  it. 

It  is  usually  immaterial  whether  oumership  of  control 
S78 
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o/  such  vast  carporatioiu  is  in  one  man  or  in  a  small 
growp  of  men  who  cooperate  wUh  Uieir  joint  wealth 
and  are  dominated  by  one  mMterftU  man.  But  Ster- 
ling liked  to  go  it  alone»  unless  the  syndicate  were  a 
''blind  pool"  under  his  control,  in  which  latter  case 
he  alone  was  entitled  to  determine  and  to  know  just 
what  was  being  done  with  the  syndicate's  money  and 
operations. 

Still  the  price  did  not  rise  and  the  stock  was  heavily 
offered.  Sterling  was  obliged  to  buy  in  two  and  a  half 
billions  more  before  the  selling  was  effectively  checked. 
So  many  others  had  bought  heavily  at  the  low  figure 
that  every  titae  he  advanced  the  price  appreciably 
they  would  dump  on  him  large  quantities  of  the  stock 
and  take  their  profits.  Soon  he  realized  that  he  was  in 
a  trap.  If  he  sold  to  lower  the  price,  he  suffered  a  loss 
on  every  share.  If  he  advanced  the  price,  he  had  to  pay 
some  one  a  profit.  The  former  he  could  not  safely  do 
to  any  great  eactent,  the  latter  he  did  not  dare  try  lest 
he  be  forced  to  purchase  the  balance  of  the  stock  of 
the  corporation,  which  would  have  taken  more  money 
than  he  possessed  and  ultimately  would  force  him  to  sell 
heavily.  This  would  break  the  price  down  to  a  nominal 
basis  and  deprive  him  of  all  his  stock  without  his 
realizing  much  from  it.  So  he  could  only  hold  on 
doggedly  for  several  days,  hoping  for  an  upward  turn 
but  witnessing  a  stead^y  dedine. 

In  such  matters  it  is  easier  and  speedier  to  scare  the 
investing  public  into  selling  cheap  than  to  coax  them 
into  again  buying  dear.    The  situation  for  Sterling  was 
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worse  because  his  peculiar  position  in  some  way  got 
into  the  papers,  published  in  drcumstantial  detail*  It 
fell  under  the  eye  of  Senator  Hays  and  set  him  thinking. 

When  leaving  the  banquet  hall.  Hays  had  closely 
observed  the  manner  of  Mr.  Sterling  and  noticed  that 
he  did  not  seem  to  share  the  gloom  of  the  others.  He 
even  acted  positively  gay.  This  had  seemed  strange, 
for  Hays  believed  him  more  largely  interested  than  any 
one  else  in  the  railroads  of  the  country.  It  had  been 
reported  that  Mr.  Sterling  owned  several  billion  dollars 
of  the  American  Railroad^  Corporation  securities. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  he  had  sold  out  his  holdings  at 
high  figures  and  was  manipulating  for  a  "killing'' 
through  again  wrecking  the  market  ?  Was  it  possible 
that  he.  Hays,  had  been  invited  to  speak  on  that 
subject  at  the  instance  of  Morley  Sterling  as  a  trick  to 
frighten  the  public  into  selling  their  securities?  He 
would  see.  Quietiy  he  instituted  through  friends  an 
inquiry  of  members  of  the  committee  and  learned  that 
Sterling  had  suggested  and  urged  that  the  Senator  be 
invited  and  given  that  particular  subject.  Mr.  Hays 
knew  Sterling  did  everything  for  a  purpose.  What  was 
it  in  this  instance?  Clearly,  to  destroy  the  market, 
realize  a  huge  profit,  and  at  the  same  time  discredit 
the  Senator  and  discourage  Congressional  action  on  the 
appraisal  bill.    It  was  all  very  clever  indeed! 

''But  no!*' thought  Hays.  ''If  Sterling  has  had  to 
buy  and  now  owns  most  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company  owning  all  the  railroads  of  the  country,  an 
i^praisal  on  the  baris  of  legal  value  would  make  that 
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stock  practically  valueless,  for  the  outstanding  bonds 
exceed  the  figure  at  which  such  appraisal  would  be 
likely  to  be  made.  The  loss  then  would  largely  fall 
where  it  belonged,  upon  the  one  who  created  and 
most  largely  profited  by  inflation  of  the  securities^ 
Morley  Sterling." 

Undoubtedly  there  was  some  relish  in  the  prospect 
of  being  able  to  make  Sterling  the  victim  of  his  own 
game,  for  John  Hays  was  but  human.  But  the  more 
statesmanlike  view  occupied  his  thoughts  and  impelled 
him  to  action.  He  realized  that  delay  would  enable 
Sterling  to  unload  the  stock  again  upon  innocent  people 
who  must  then  suffer  great  loss  from  the  inevitable 
appraisal  certain  to  be  ultimately  made  on  the  legal 
basis.  No  time  was  to  be  lost  and  the  greatest  caution 
must  be  observed. 

Gk>ing  to  the  White  House,  Hays  outlined  the  situa- 
tion and  his  plan  and  obtained  the  hearty  and  active 
support  of  the  President.  A  few  picked  and  tnistjr 
members  of  each  house  were  called  into  council;  all 
grasped  the  situation  and  reidized  the  opportunity. 
The  identical  bill  had  been  introduced  into  both 
branches  of  Congress,  had  been  reported  favorably  from 
the  committees,  and  was  upon  the  calendars  where  it 
could  be  called  up  and  passed  upon  at  any  time.  Imme- 
diately after  roll-call,  the  group  of  patriotic  Senators 
in  charge  called  up  the  bill  and  moved  its  passage. 
It  was  done  very  quietly.  Two  Senators,  supposed  to 
be  actively  hostile  to  the  measure,  happened  not  to  be 
in  the  chamber  at  the  moment;  it  was  afterwards  said 
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that  aome  one  had  sent  for  them  to  come  over  to  the 
House  at  that  hour,  although  Mr.  Hays  did  not  know  it 
if  such  were  the  case.  Tliere  were  some  others  who 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  bill,  but  waited  for  the  lead 
of  its  known  opposition;  and  before  they  realized  it, 
they  were  required  to  respond  to  thdr  names  on  final 
roll-call  on  the  measure.  It  was  carried  with  but 
two  dissenting  votes. 

The  bill  was  at  once  sent  over  to  the  House  with  the 
usual  announcement.  But  the  two  Senators  had 
departed  before  it  arrived.  The  posted  members  of 
the  lower  House  then  took  it  in  charge,  and  in  thirty 
minutes  it  was  passed  and  sent  to  the  President  who 
signed  it  at  once. 

There  is  little  use  trying  to  describe  the  effect  on  the 
stock  market  when  the  passage  and  signing  of  this  law 
was  announced  on  the  Exchange.  Words  are  inade- 
quate. American  Railroads  Corporation  stock  dropped 
vertically  to  one  dollar  per  share,  then  gradually  sagged 
down  to  ten  cents,  where  it  remained.  Thus  had  the 
appraisal  already  been  partially  made  by  the  investing 
public.  The  total  volume  of  securities  on  which  the 
people  were  expected  to  pay  dividends  had  been 
reduced  in  market  value  by  the  tidy  sum  of  about 
fifteen  billions  of  dollars. 

It  was  an  awful  blow  to  Morley  Sterling.  He 
obtained  not  the  slightest  hint  of  what  was  coming, 
until  it  was  made  public  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
resulting  panic  was  in  full  swing.  He  had  no  time  to 
save  himself  as  usual  by  unloading  on  others.    He  was 
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caught  with  the  full  load  of  over  ten  billion  dollars  of 
railroad  stock  —  now  worth,  according  to  market 
quotations,  but  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  that  sum, 
or  a  total  of  one  million  dollars. 

But  Sterling  was  by  no  means  bankrupt.  He  had 
fully  two  billions  left  in  cash  or  invested  in  first-dass 
securities.  Also,  he  had  an  increased  hatred  for  John 
Hays,  but  a  better  idea  of  his  abilities.  For  Sterling 
realized  that  the  man  who  conceived  and  engineered 
this  history-making  coup  was  the  same  whom  he  had 
sought  to  use  for  selfish  purposes  by  causing  him  to  be 
invited  to  speak  on  '^Railroad  Appraisal"  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  banquet.  Senator  John  Hays. 

^The  bottom  has  fallen  out  of  the  sky,  Fox,  and  all 
the  waters  of  the  universe  have  dropped  on  us  in  a 
mighty  flood!"  Sterling  exclaimed,  excitedly,  as  the  full 
tide  of  railroad  securities  swept  over  them  and  into 
the  market. 

"  But  they  can  not  drown  me  in  watered  stock,"  he 
added  with  grim  humor.  *^  That  is  my  natural  element, 
I'm  not  broke»  by  any  means.  That  repudiating  anar- 
chist. Hays,  has  treated  me  to  jiu  jitsu  all  right  this 
time.  I  didn't  think  it  was  in  him.  But  the  game  has 
only  just  b^un.  Our  Wall  Street  machine  remains 
intact.  My  grip  on  the  other  industries  and  banks  is 
still  firm.  We  will  simply  shift  our  position  and  turn 
them  a  difiPerent  trick.  When  we  get  complete  control 
of  the  people's  currency  supply,  we  will  win  back  in 
short  order  all  we  have  lost  —  and  more. 

''By  the  way.  Fox,  read  me  that  speech  recently 
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made  in  Congress  by  Senator  Almony  proposing  that 
the  Federal  government  guarantee  railroad  bonds. 
I  had  time  only  to  glance  at  the  headlines.  The  sug- 
gestion sounds  good.  We  may  be  able  to  use  it  Where 
is  the  thing?"  searching  among  the  papers  on  hb 
desk.    '*I  saw  it  lying  somewhere  about  yesterday.'* 

^*I  think  it  is  on  my  desk,  sir.^ 

"Get  it." 

The  secretary  stepped  into  the  adjoining  room.  In  a 
moment  he  returned  with  a  paper  in  his  hand. 

'*I  have  read  it,  sir,"  he  said  to  Sterling.  "All  the 
first  part  is  unimportant.    Do  you  care  to  hear  that  ?" 

"No.    Only  the  vital  suggestions." 

And  Fox,  glancing  down  the  colunms  until  he  found 
the  desired  point,  began  reading: 

"A  compromise  between  the  two  extremes  of 
government  ownership  and  private  ownership 
may  be  forced  by  the  logic  of  events.  At  first  it  will 
be  opposed  by  the  advocates  of  both  extremes, 
but  the  imperative  necessity  for  better  transpor- 
tation facilities  on  the  one  lumd,  and  the  inability 
of  the  railroads  to  secure  adequate  funds  for 
improvement  on  the  other,  may  bring  government 
and  railroads  together  on  some  mutual  basis  to 
i  provide  both  these  necessities. 

I  "  It  will  require  billions  of  dollars  during  the  next 

1  ten  or  twen^  years  to  increase  the  fa^ities  of 

existing  lines  so  that  they  can  furnish  adequate 
freight  and  passenger  service.  It  may  be  impos- 
sible for  the  roads  to  obtain  this  on  their  own  credit. 
Already  the  demand  has  put  interest  rates  to  a 
point  exceedingly  dangerous,  if  not  practically 
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prohibitory.  And  this  has  greatly  disturbed  other 
business  interests  of  the  countiy. 

''  The  agitation  respecting  appraisal  of  raihoads, 
apprehension  over  governmental  rate  adjustment, 
and  the  recent  disclosures  of  questionable  business 
methods,  will  make  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
obtain  money  for  refunding  purposes. 

"These  conditions  are  likely  to  force  the  railroads 
to  appeal  to  the  Federal  government  for  the  loan 
of  its  credit  in  the  shape  of  its  guaranty  of  the 
payment  of  railroad  bonds.  This  will  not  be 
welcomed  by  the  people,  but  its  acceptance  may 
be  necessary  to  avoid  what  they  may  consider  the 
greater  evils  of  government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion, as  well  as  the  limitation  of  the  growth  of  busi-< 
ness  and  national  development  beoiuse  of  traffic 
congestion  and  delays. 

"It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  bonds  so  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  would  sell  on  an  interest  basis 
of  three  per  cent  or  less — especially  so  if  they  were 
made  exempt  from  taxation  and  were  accepted  by 
the  Federal  government  from  banks  as  deposit 
security  on  which  to  issue  bank  currency. 

"  United  States  government  bonds  now  sell  on  an 
interest  basis  of  less  than  two  per  cent.  The  rail- 
roads would  thus  get  the  extra  money  needed, 
without  increasing  their  total  interest  burden.  The 
extra  money  would  so  improve  the  facilities  that  the 
volume  of  business  and  revenues  would  greatly 
increase.  The  extra  net  profit  should  of  course 
go  to  the  government  which  alone  made  it  pos- 
sible, or  direct  to  the  people  in  the  way  of  reduced 
rates.  It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a  course 
would  be  taken  only  after  governmental  investi- 
gation  and   appraisal,   and   subject   to   stricter 
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supervision  over  expenditures  of  such  money,  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  raibx>ads,  and  disposi- 
tion of  their  earnings. 

''All  net  earnings,  after  payment  of  interest  on 
bonds  and  of  reasonable  dividends  on  the  exuities 
ascertained  by  such  appraisal  and  represented 
by  the  stock,  should  go  to  the  government  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  people.  The  railroad  would 
have  no  right  to  it. 

**  A  sinking  fund,  in  the  hands  of  the  government, 
can  be  slowly  created  from  net  profits.  This  could 
be  invested  in  increased  issues  of  such  guaranteed 
bonds,  as  time  makes  necessary  the  provision  of  still 
further  facilities.  This  to  elastically  provide  for 
such  future  development  of  railroad  transportation 
facilities  of  the  country  as  the  situation  may  from 
time  to  time  require. 

''I  dissent  from  this  suggestion  of  the  distin- 
guished senator  when  he  says : 

*  Improve  and  eactend  natural  and  artifidal 
waterways,  thus  helping  to  relieve  the  intolerable 
railroad  freight  congestion  and  to  secure  for  the 
people  cheap  rates.  But  if  vast  sums  of  public 
money  are  used  to  improve  water  highways,  the  ben- 
efit must  go  to  the  people  instead  of  the  railroads. 
Possibly,  Congress  by  law  should  prohibit  railroads 
from  owning,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  boat  line. 
Otherwise,  their  contiol  over  water-traiBSc,mostof 
which  at  the  banning  or  end  goes  some  distance 
by  rail,  and  tl^  wide  organization  and  great 
financial  and  political  power,  will  enable  the  rail- 
roads to  crush  or  dominate  independent  and 
competing  boat  lines,  monopolize  the  traffic  and 
maintain  high  rates  which  the  people  who  pay 
for  the  waterways  will  be  forced  to  bear  forever.' 
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"Such  a  plan  for  government  cooperation  in 
putting  railroads  in  position  to  properly  serve  the 
people  is  likely  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  banks. 
Those  institutions  have  long  looked  with  regret 
toward  the  coming  time  when  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  the  United  States  should  be  all  paid,  leaving 
no  proper  securities  for  deposit  as  a  basis  for  bank 
currency.  Such  guaranteed  railroad  bonds  would 
be  so  great  in  volume  that  a  bank  currenqr  would 
possibly  be  large  enough  to  supply  any  probable 
future  currency  need  of  the  country;  provided  it 
be  deemed  wise  to  allow  the  banks  to  supply  the 
currency  for  the  people  under  strict  government 
regulation. 

"The  government,  possessing  the  power  to  fix 
and  regulate  rates,  would  have  a  method  as  simple 
and  effective  as  the  power  of  taxation,  with  which 
to  protect  itself  against  loss  under  the  liability  of 
its  bond  guaranty,  peculiarly  so,  when  it  controls 
and  regulates  the  railroads  in  other  respects. 

"Next  to  the  bonds  of  the  Federal  government 
itself,  such  guaranteed  railroad  bonds  would  be  the 
most  safe  and  popular  investment  in  the  civilized 
world,  and  would  be  purchased  and  held  in  all 
countries.  And  the  legality  of  such  government 
assistance  to  railroads,  or  to  the  people  to  secure 
ample  railroad  transportation  facilities  for  their 
benefit,  is  already  well  established.  It  would  be  as 
legal  as  the  spending  of  public  money  to  improve 
the  water-highways. 

"  Whether  it  is  wise  and  soimd  public  poliqr  is  the 
sole  question.  Public  necessity  may  make  it  so.  It  is 
here  tentatively  suggested,  merely  as  one  of  the  diffi- 
cult and  important  railroad  problems  which  must 
soon  be  solved  by  the  people  of  the  United  States/* 
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*'That  suggestion  is  worthy  of  consideration/'  com- 
mented Sterling,  as  his  secretary  laid  down  the  paper. 
"When  we  get  control  of  Congress,  we  can  use  it,  I 
guess.  But,"  and  here  he  smiled  grimly,  "we  will  cut 
out  what  he  says  about  railroads  owning  boat  lines 
and  that  part  giving  the  people  the  right  to  confiscate 
all  excessive  profits.  They  don't  need  them  —  and 
we  do." 

"It  certainly  would  make  a  market  for  the  bonds," 
suggested  Fox. 

"Yes.  And  enable  me  to  keep  control  through  the 
stock.  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  lowered  interest  rates 
getting  into  the  public  mind,  though.  It  may  prove 
contagious.  Yet  it  might  absorb  all  the  money  willing 
to  go  at  low  rates,  and  thus  leave  a  greater  demand 
for  our  remaining  money  at  increased  rates." 

Sterling  tapped  his  desk  absently  with  his  finger- 
tips, and  Fox  waited  silently  for  the  summing  up 
which  he  knew  to  be  formulating  in  his  chief's  mind. 
Presently  it  came. 

"Over  the  size  of  the  interest  rate  always  must  be 
the  real  fight  waged  by  money." 


Chapter  XVn 
IN  WHICH  EVERYBODY  IS  SURPRISED 

"Fox,  that  scoundrel  Hays  must  be  discredited, 
crushed,  ruined!  He  tricked  us  on  the  railroad 
appraisal  law.  The  passage  of  that  dastardly  measure 
cost  me  five  billion  dollars  and  the  chance  of  making 
five  billion  more. 

"He  is  an  enemy  of  property.  He  is  the  foe  of 
wealth.  He  wants  the  people,  the  ignorant  mob,  to 
rule.  He  is  trying  to  defeat  my  purposes,  to  break  my 
power.  He  shall  not  do  it.  He  can  not  I  I  have  two 
billion  dollars  left  —  many  times  the  wealth  of  any 
other  man  on  earth.  This  is  my  power.  My  wit  and 
will  shall  make  the  opportunity  to  use  it.  It  shall  win 
back  that  stolen  from  me  by  the  hand  of  that  villainous 
apostle  of  revolution  and  anarchy.  With  the  govern- 
ment bank  authorized  and  under  my  control,  I  will 
so  manipulate  prices  by  increasing  and  decreasing  the 
people's  supply  of  money,  making  and  calling  loans 
on  the  banks  and  trust  companies  already  under  my 
domination,  as  to  recover  from  the  people  in  one  year 
all  that  they  robbed  me  of  by  their  dishonest  appraisal 
of  the  railroads. 

"Yes,  they  took  the  value  all  out  of  the  stock  at 
one  stroke,  but  no  power  on  earth  can  take  from  me 
the  absolute  and  exclusive  control  over  all  the  railroads 
of  the  country  which  that  stock  confers.     That  is 
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worth  aomfithing  —  espedaOj  to  one  fdio  is  oomiiig  to 
awn  80  laige  a  shaie  of  the  gfeater  indnstiies  and  raw 
materiab  fnnushing  the  tcHuuige.  I  can  slin  make  the 
rates,  and  the  goremment  most  prove  that  th^  are 
not  'reasonable*.  Sndi  proofs  will  require  months  of 
investigation  in  each  case;  and  about  the  time  th^ 
are  rea^  to  decide,  we  will  change  the  rate  fay  redassi- 
ficalion  and  thus  said  them  off  on  another  six  months' 
hunt  I  win  see  that  the  dasses  of  industries  I  do  not 
control  pay  the  greater  proportion  of  the  total  freight 
burden  to  suppty  the  earnings  from  whidi  the  'reason- 
able' income  on  actual  investment  is  paid. 

''Oh,  yes,  I  will  get  full  dividends  yearly  on  my 
ten  biOion  dollars  of  American  Railroads  Corporation 
stocik,  even  though  the  StodL  Exdiange  quotations  say  it 
is  worthless.  But  it  will  be  paid  in  the  shape  of 
increased  dividends  on  my  industrial  holdings,  swollen 
by  railroad  rate  adjustments  and  by  stock  nmrket 
manipulations,  aided  by  secret  control  and  manipula- 
tion of  the  currency  through  the  government  bank. 
Anyway,  railroad  managers  nowadays  can  get  bigger 
profits  from  manipulating  the  stock  on  the  market, 
increasing  or  cutting  dividends  for  that  purpose,  than 
from  dividends  paid  on  the  stock  or  interest  on  the 
bonds.  They  shall  all  know  that  Sterling  is  neither 
dead  nor  downed  yet;  that  he  is  ruling  master  of  the 
world  of  business  and  money. 

''Take  coal:  A  howl  went  up  against  the  railroads 
owning  the  mines.  So  we  have  incorporated  the  Ameri- 
can   Coal    Corporation,    ^hicb    I    control.     It    has 
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purchased  cheap  from  the  raikoads  the  actual  title  to  all 
the  important  coal  mines  and  deposits  in  the  United 
States.  Now  what?  /Let's  see.  The  people  must 
have  coal.  No  power  exists  to  make  us  reduce  the 
price  of  coal,  or  to  keep  us  from  advancing  it.  It  is 
private  property,  not  a  ^common  carrier'  to  be  finan- 
cially ruined  by  operation  of  the  doctrine  of  eminent 
domain.  The  people  want  freight  rates  reduced. 
The  law  does  not  say  railroads  can  not  charge  less  than 
'reasonable  rates'.  So  we  will  submit  to  this  demand 
of  the  people.  I  will  have  my  railroad  lines  cut  the 
rate  on  coal  down  to  half  the  present  charge.  But  the 
price  of  coal  will  remain  the  same,  and  my  American 
Coal  Corporation  will  then  make  an  extra  net  profit 
exactly  equal  to  the  gross  receipts  of  the  railroads 
from  freights  on  hauling  coal.  'V^y,  this  extra  profit 
will  greatly  exceed  one  hundred  million  dollars  annually. 

^'I  tell  you.  Fox,  it  is  best  to  let  the  dear  people  have 
their  way  —  or  think  they  have  it  —  when  you  can 
make  more  profit  by  doing  so.  And  so  we  will  do  with 
other  industries,  especially  with  the  raw  materials  which 
nature  supplies  in  limited,  controllable  quantities. 

''Of  course  we  must  not  'discriminate'.  All  must 
be  allowed  to  ship  the  same  thing  from  and  to  the  same 
places  at  the  same  rates.  But  if  we  own  practically 
all,  like  coal,  we  do  not  need  discrimination.  It  will 
be  an  eternal  job  for  the  government  to  try  to  equalize 
rates  between  the  thousands  of  different  things  and 
places.  If  the  cut  of  rates  on  those  things  which  my 
enterprises  monopolize  reduces  earnings  so  that  th^ 
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wtt  imnfBrient,  we  will  incfeaae  the  isles  on  tlmigs 
made  by  industries  wludi  I  do  not  oontioly  or  we  will 
adrance  passeiiger  faies. 

'*  Hie  scheme  is  easy*  so  Icmg  as  I  own  omlrol  of  the 
stock.  My  stock  is  a  Tested  right  in  private  pmperty, 
made  sacred  by  the  Constitution.  Oh,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  a  convenient  scarecrow! 
We  ignore  it»  yet  we  use  it  as  a  bogie-man  to  frightai 
the  people  into  superstitious  awe  and  passive  sOence 
while  we  pluck  them  in  its  name. 

''The  namby-pamby,  wiUy-nilly  'statesmen'  who 
are  wilfing  to  sdl  their  services  to  the  government  for 
its  measly  salaries,  do  not  have  the  brains  to  cope  with 
the  greatest  business  minds  and  genius  of  the  age 
aided  by  the  best  legal  talent  the  country  aflPords  — 
purchased  by  us.  Certainly  not,  when  so  many  of 
these  same  'statesmen'  know  thqr  owe  thdr  exalta- 
tion and  continuance  in  office  to  our  support  or  consent 
Occasionally,  we  will  have  a  temporary  set-back, 
as  in  the  appraisal  matter.  But  this  is  due  to  the 
momentary  carelessness  or  incapacity  of  some  hired 
agent  or  official  friends.  In  the  long  run.  Fox,  money 
wins  and  the  people  lose. 

''The  only  man  in  the  public  service  who  seems  to 
see  through  our  purposes  clearly,  or  to  have  the  clever- 
ness or  nerve  to  obstruct  our  plans,  is  that  man  Hays. 
His  speech  at  the  banquet  certainly  was  plausible,  and 
it  caught  the  public  fancy.  We  will  gain  nothing.  Fox, 
by  underestimating  the  enemy.  Hays'  quick  seizure 
of  the  opportunity   to   trick  through    Congress  the 
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appraisal  bill»  using  tl^e  popular  prejudice  caused  by 
the  smash  in  railroad  stocks,  and  to  realize  that  the 
bulk  of  the  loss  would  fall  on  me  alone,  was  positive 
genius.  '  Give  the  devil  his  due.'  Yes,  Fox,  we  must 
give  this  devil  his  due." 

Sterling  paused  to  consider  the  idea.  Finally  he 
went  on  slowly,  formulating  the  matter  as  he  spoke. 

"We  could  buy  him,  of  course.  Everybody  can  be 
bought  at  some  price.  But  for  certain  reasons  of  my  own 
I  prefer  to  get  rid  of  his  effective  opposition  in  another 
way.  I  would  rather  kill  his  influence  by  disgracing 
him  publicly,  or  at  least  so  compromising  him  that  he 
will  do  my  bidding  because  he  knows  his  honor,  his 
standing,  his  reputation,  are  in  my  power.  He  is  a 
peculiar  man  and  would  not  yield  to  the  human  tempta- 
tions we  have  found  effective  with  certain  other  public 
servants.  He  must  be  trapped  into  a  situation  which 
looks  compromising." 

"Will  that  affect  him?"  asked  the  secretary.  "He 
struck  me  as  a  man  capable  of  ignoring  public  opinion, 
under  stress  of  some  fanatical  notion  of  duty.** 

"Yes,  I  think  it  will,"  answered  Sterling,  his  lips 
drawn  into  a  thin  line  as  he  spoke.  "I  think  he  will  do 
ahnost  anything  rather  than  have  publicity  given  to  one 
kind  of  affair,  for  I  am  sure  he  has  weighty  personal 
reasons  for  just  now  preserving  his  good  name  and 
r^utation." 

"You  mean  a  scandal?"  guessed  Fox. 

"You're  Johnny-on-the-spot,"  assented  his  chief. 
"And  if  the  matter  is  kept  secret  by  us,  we  can  count 
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on  his  support  of  our  goTemment  bank  sdieme.  If  it 
be  made  public*  it  will  weaken  or  even  destroy  the  force 
of  his  opposition  —  and  will  also  accomplish  some- 
thing else  quite  as  important  to  me  personally.  But 
between  these  two  alternatives  we  can  decide  later." 

"'I  understand  your  wishes*  Mr.  Sterling/'  replied 
Fox.  It  was  his  turn  to  be  thoughtful,  for  upon  him 
depended  the  plot  whenever  the  financier  had  this  kind 
of  work  to  be  done. 

''I  will  have  Blattz  get  that  man  from  Denver  to  do 
the  job/'  planned  the  secretary.  ''He  has  a  woman 
sdd  to  be  very  clever  in  that  kind  of  business.  I  am 
not  sure  but  she  is  the  fellow's  own  wife." 

"'Don't  make  any  mistake/'  Sterling  cautioned  him. 
**  Are  you  sure  that  is  far  enough  removed  to  avoid  any 
possibility  of  our  being  suspected  in  the  matter  ?" 

"Yes,"  assured  Pox,  "he  has  proved  very  trusiy. 
But  to  make  doubly  sure,  I  will  prepare  specific  but 
unsigned  typewritten  directions  giving  all  details.  These 
I  will  seal  and  have  one  of  our  subsidiary  firms,  igno- 
rant of  the  contents,  hand  to  Blattz,  with  directions  to 
execute  the  instructions  contained  therein — but  to  ask 
no  questions.  I  will  have  the  same  firm  supply  the 
money  needed,  and  I  will  see  that  the  sum  is  repaid 
without  any  book  entries  being  made." 

"Good  enough.  Fox!  Your  head  is  on  straight.  I 
reckon  we'll  have  another  statesman  with  a  busted  repu- 
tation within  a  short  time.  And  a  certain  party  may  think 
less  of  the  hero."  This  last  Sterling  said  under  his 
breath,  and  clever  Mr.  Fox  did  not  ask  him  to  repeat  it 
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3ome  time  after  this  conversation  in  Sterling's  office, 
Dick  Dade  thought  best  to  reappear  in  splendor  at  the 
Waldorf  as  Mr.  Richard  Dale,  the  diamond  king, 
back  from  a  tour  of  the  States*  He  had  long  been 
considering  how  he  might  use  his  introduction  to  Morley 
Sterling  for  patriotic  purposes  and  to  aid  his  friend  Hays 
—  two  objects  which  were  as  one  in  Dick's  mind.  Not 
yet  was  he  to  find  this  opportunity,  but  other  and 
unexpected  developments  were  to  prove  his  happy 
faculty  of  being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

A  few  days  after  his  reappearance  at  that  famous 
hostelry,  his  habit  of  constant  alertness  and  observation 
and  what  he  called  his  '* Illinois  hick''  accidentally 
put  him  on  scent  of  what  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
dastardly  and  cowardly  plots  which  he  ever  had  the  good 
fortune  to  try  his  hand  at  unravelling  and  exposing. 

While  he  had  noticed  the  man  and  woman  occupying 
the  room  next  his  own  suite  and  thought  them  rather 
evil-looking  persons,  he  had  no  thought  that  in  any 
way  they  would  ever  cross  his  path  or  be  spedal  objects 
of  his  curiosity  or  concern.  They  minded  their  own 
business  and  took  no  notice  of  him,  whidi  was  all  he 
could  desire.  And  he  reciprocated  this  correct  attitude 
until  accidentally  he  heard  the  name  of  Senator  Hays 
mentioned  by  the  man  to  a  derk  at  the  information 
bureau  of  the  hotel.  Instantly  the  inquirer  had  Dick's 
covert  attention.  Listening,  he  learned  that  the  Senator 
was  to  call  at  two  o'clock  that  very  day  and  that  the 
deik  was  instructed  to  have  him  shown  up  to  the  room 
immediatdy  upon  his  arrival 
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''Maybe  it's  all  right/'  thought  the  detectire,  ''and 
maybe  it  ain't  But  from  the  looks  of  the  mug  on  that 
man  and  his  snake  eyes,  always  dodging  eveiything, 
the  devil  himself  ought  not  to  fed  safe  in  tbe  same 
room  without  a  bodyguard.  I  suppose  the  Senator 
knows  what  he  is  doing,  coming  here;  he  generally 
does.  But  there  ain't  any  law  against  earesdroppii^y 
so  I  guess  111  have  a  peep  at  that  layout  myself  before 
two  o'clock  and  see  if  it's  on  the  square." 

For  an  hour  he  dogged  every  footstep  of  the  man. 
At  last  he  was  rewarded  by  discovering  that  there  was 
a  third  party  whom  he  knew  by  sight  as  Mr.  Blattis 
of  somewhat  unsavory  reputation,  but  who  did  not 
know  him.  He  found  that  Blattz  had  the  room  on  the 
other  side  and  adjoining  the  one  occupied  by  the  man 
and  woman.  Also,  he  learned  that  Blattz  was  roistered 
under  an  assumed  name  and  as  from  St.  Louis.  The 
man  and  woman  were  down  as  Wright  Thompson  and 
wife,  Chicago.  These  facts  all  tended  to  confirm 
Dade's  susfMcions  and  fear,  lest  his  friend  in  some  way 
be  made  to  suffer.  Thus  impeUed,  he  exerted  himself 
to  the  utmost  to  discover  the  purpose  of  this  mysterious 
trio  who  were  seeking  an  interview  with  the  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  statesman  in  a  private  room  in  a 
hotel  instead  of  in  the  latter's  private  offices;  and  he 
resolved  that,  if  he  found  that  purpose  improper,  he 
would  thwart  them. 

Of  course  the  detective  knew  the  scheme  of  bladi:- 
mail  often  practised,  sometimes  on  wholly  innocent 
moi,  by  such  scoundrels  with  the  aid  of  a  woman. 
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Her  rather  fine  figure  and  common  handsomeness  of 
face,  marred  somewhat  by  evidence  of  stimulants, 
gave  this  woman  the  appearance  of  one  who  might 
easily  be  used  as  the  tool  of  such  men  in  that  kind  of 
business.  In  fact.  Senator  Hays  was  being  drawn  to 
this  meeting  by  an  urgent  and  plausible  letter  pur^ 
porting  to  have  been  written  and  sent  from  Chicago 
and  signed  ''Wright  Thompson/*  asking  the  Senator 
to  meet  him  at  two  o'clock  the  second  day  following 
the  date  of  the  letter  and  at  the  Waldorf.  Hays  had 
complied  with  the  request  by  sending  a  note  to  the 
hotel,  stating  that  he  would  be  there  at  the  appointed 
time.  The  matter  had  been  made  to  appear  entirely 
genuine  by  an  enclosed  letter  of  introduction  strongly 
commending  Mr.  Thompson  as  a  warm  personal 
friend  and  a  business  man  of  Chicago  of  the  highest 
standing  and  integrity,  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that 
the  Senator  would,  as  a  personal  favor  to  the  writer, 
show  his  friend  Mr.  Thompson  and  the  business 
associate  who  would  accompany  him  every  reasonable 
courtesy.  This  introduction  was  to  all  appearances 
written  on  the  r^ular  paper  used  by  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  was  signed  by  a  Senator  of 
a  western  State  who  was  a  particularly  good  friend  of 
Hays'  and  had  heartily  cooperated  with  him  in  legis- 
lative matters.  But  in  truth  the  letter  was  a  dever 
forgery,  written  on  paper  printed  for  the  purpose  in 
exact  imitation  of  that  used  by  the  Senator  and  his 
colleagues.  It  was  the  shrewd  conception  of  the 
crafty  Fox,  well  calculated  to  deceive  even  the  most 
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waiy.  And  Senator  Hays  walked  blindly  and  unsus- 
pectingly into  the  trap.  Dick  Dade  watched  until  the 
three  conspirators  together  went  into  the  room  adjoin- 
ing his  own.  Then  he  brought  into  requisition  two 
little  instruments  that  had  been  made  for  him  after 
his  own  ideas;  one  he  called  an  audiphone,  the  other 
a  viograph. 

Going  to  the  dosed  door  between  his  room  and 
that  in  which  the  three  were  now  in  conference,  he 
carefully  inserted  the  reflecting  point  of  his  viograph 
into  and  through  the  keyhole,  congratulating  himself 
that  the  key  was  out  on  account  of  the  door  being 
secured  by  two  mortised  bolts  operated  by  transverse 
pins  with  heads  to  be  turned  with  thumb  and  finger, 
one  on  either  ade.  The  light  rays  were  collected  and 
deflected  through  the  tiny  lenses  in  the  reflecting 
point  and  on  through  the  magnifying  lenses  of  the 
instrument  to  the  deflecting  mirror  which  threw  upon 
the  small  screen  before  him  an  exact  and  plain  repro- 
duction of  the  scene  being  enacted  in  the  other  room. 

With  a  small  gimlet  he  bored  a  hole  through  the 
door  near  the  edge  of  a  panel  where  it  would  not  be 
noticed.  Withdrawing  the  gimlet,  he  cautiously 
pushed  through  the  hole  the  sensitive  sound-point  of 
his  audiphone,  which  collected  eveiy  sound  in  the 
other  apartment,  carrying  it  to  the  diaphragm  of  the 
instrument  which  reproduced  it  distinctly,  transmitting 
it  by  wire  to  the  ordinary  telephone  receiver  which  the 
detective  held  to  his  ear. 

For  a  half  hour  he  watched  and  listened,  seeing 
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eTeryihing  that  transpired  and  hearing  everything  said 
by  the  plotters  in  the  next  room  —  for  plot  it  proved  to 
be  and  a  diabolical  one  against  his  good  friend  Hays. 

For  the  purposes  of  his  profession,  Dick  Dade  had 
learned  to  be  an  expert  stenographer,  with  especial 
attention  to  that  branch  of  the  art  so  often  neglected — 
the  reading  of  others'  notes.  So,  for  the  sake  of 
accuracy,  he  wrote  iii  shorthand  the  entire  conversation 
of  the  conspirators  as  it  transpired. 

He  now  knew  every  detail  of  their  program  and  the 
exact  time  and  manner  of  its  proposed  execution. 
He  debated  silently  whether  he  ought  to  warn  the 
Senator,  or  let  the  game  go  on  and  himself  smash  it 
at  the  right  moment.  He  concluded  the  latter  the 
wiser  course;  for,  were  the  Senator  warned,  he  might 
go  away  and  be  subjected  to  something  of  similar 
purport  in  another  form  and  place  with  no  one  near 
to  protect  him.  As  it  was  now,  Dick  had  the  advantage 
and  perhaps  could  capture  and  expose  the  scoundrels 
and  possibly  the  instigators. 

From  what  Blattz  said,  he  evidently  did  not  know 
just  who  was  paying  the  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
having  the  job  done,  but  thought  it  was  some  big 
financier  who  did  not  like  the  Senator.  Anyway, 
Blattz  had  said,  all  he  knew  was  that  a  big  Wall  Street 
firm  had  given  him  money  and  a  sealed  envelope 
which  proved  to  contain  the  typewritten  instructions 
to  which  thqr  were  now  frequently  referring  for 
guidance. 

Whil«  the  plottens  were  down  to  luncheon,  the  detect- 
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ive  shot  back  the  bolt  on  his  side  and  to  his  surprise 
found  that  the  one  on  the  other  side  was  also  thrown 
back,  enabling  him  to  open  the  door  between  the  two 
rooms.  Evidently  the  parties  had  been  deceived  by 
the  fact  that  the  usual  horizontal  posiUon  of  the  thumb- 
pin  on  their  side  indicated  a  closed  bolt,  while  really  it 
was  open;  they  being  prevented  from  discovering  the 
di£Ference  by  the  closed  bolt  on  Dick's  side  of  the  door. 
But  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  their  discovering 
this  condition  and  effectually  bolting  the  door  against 
him,  tlie  detective  got  out  his  jimmy  with  which  to  pry 
open  the  door  if  necessary.  However,  they  proved  to  be 
already  satisfied  about  that  door  and  did  not  try  it  again. 

At  five  minutes  of  two,  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
hotel  was  asked  to  come  inunediately  to  the  room  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Richard  Dale,  and  did  so  a  few  moments 
before  Senator  Hays  was  shown  up  and  ushered  into 
the  adjoining  room.  There  was  time  only  for  the 
detective  to  identify  himself  and  say  that  a  plot  to  black- 
mail United  States  Senator  Hays  was  about  to  be 
pulled  off  in  the  next  room,  and  he  wanted  the  manager 
to  witness  the  proceeding. 

The  viograph  screen  now  showed  but  one  person,  the 
man  called  Thompson,  in  the  other  room.  Dade's  ear 
was  at  the  audiphone  and  two  loaded  revolvers  hung  at 
his  belt.  The  next  instant  the  screen  showed  Senator 
Hays  entering  the  room.  Thompson  shook  hands  with 
him  cordially  and  gave  him  a  chair  half  facing  the  com- 
municating but  closed  door  leading  to  the  opposite  room 
occupied  by  Blattz. 
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The  detective  heard  Thompson  excuse  himself  for  a 
moment,  saying  he  would  get  his  business  associate 
from  the  room  across  the  hall  and  bring  him  in.  Then 
he  went  out  into  the  corridor,  closing  the  door  after  him. 
A  moment  later,  the  door  from  Blattz's  room  opened 
and  the  woman,  handsomely  but  modestly  gowned, 
stepped  in.  She  started,  apparently  confused  and 
embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  the  stranger,  exclaiming: 

**  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir !  I  thought  my  husband 
was  here." 

"  He  was  here  a  moment  ago  and  said  he  would  return 
directly,"  said  the  Senator,  who  had  risen  on  her 
entrance.    *'I  am  John  Hays." 

""  Oh,  yes.  Senator,  I  am  Mrs.  Thompson.  Please  be 
seated." 

Hays  had  scarcely  resumed  his  seat  when  the  alleged 
Mrs.  Thompson  sprang  onto  his  lap  and  threw  her 
arms  about  his  neck,  crying  out: 

"  Oh,  my  darling !   I  am  so  glad  you  are  here  again." 

Dade  had  pushed  the  door  open  just  enough  so  tliat 
both  the  hotel  manager  and  he  could  see  and  hear  eveiy- 
thing.  He  had  drawn  the  two  revolvers  and  stood  with 
one  in  each  hand. 

Just  as  the  woman  landed  on  the  lap  of  the  Senator, 
Blatts  had  photographed  the  compromising  situation 
from  the  suddenly  opened  door  of  his  room  with  a 
large  kodak  and  the  supposed  Mr.  Thompson  had 
entered  from  the  corridor. 

Instantly  the  Senator  realized  that  he  had  been  trapped 
and  tricked,  but  for  what  purpose  he  could  not  imagine. 
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After  the  first  dazed  moment,  he  struggled  to  his  feet 
and  shook  off  the  woman,  only  to  be  confronted  by 
the  alleged  injured  husband  in  a  fieiy  rage  and  with 
drawn  revolver  leveled  at  the  breast  of  the  now  calm 
and  cool  lawyer. 

"Well,  what  is  your  game?  What  do  you  want?" 
asked  Hays  quietly. 

"We  want  you  to  know  that  we  have  you  foul," 
answered  Blattz,  who  had  now  come  into  the  room  and 
was  standing  alongside  of  Thompson.  And  patting 
his  kodak  affectionately,  he  continued: 

"I  have  a  charming  group  picture,  taken  at  the 
most  interesting  moment.  It  will  look  fine  in  the 
sensational  papers  with  plenty  of  hot  stuff  by  way  of 
description.  *A  reform  United  States  Senator  in 
disgrace.  Caught  red-handed.'  How  would  ^that  suit 
you  for  head-lines?" 

"Again,  I  ask  what  do  you  want?"  Hays  said  with 
dignity. 

He  was  thinking  very  fast  and  parleying,  with  an  eye 
on  the  menacing  gun,  waiting  only  for  a  moment  when 
he  might  catch  its  possessor  off  guard,  strike  it  upward 
and  b^n  the  hand-to-hand  battle  against  odds  which 
he  beUeved  must  follow.  Every  nerve  was  at  tension. 
He  had  controlled  his  anger,  but  it  was  rising  rapidly 
and  he  was  siunmoning  all  his  reserve  wit  and  strength 
for  the  fray. 

"  It's  worth  about  ten  thousand  dollars  to  let  a  United 
States  Senator  out  of  a  scrape  hke  this.  Our  silence 
will  cost  you  that  sum,"  proposed  Blattz. 
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"  That's  right,  and  you  want  to  be  quick  about  deci- 
ding, too/'  added  Thompson  with  an  oath. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  rush  and  a  whizz  behind 
Blattz  and  Thompson,  while  the  woman  screamed  and 
fainted  backward  on  to  the  bed.  Thompson's  gun  was 
struck  upward  with  such  force  that  it  discharged  into 
the  ceiling  as  it  flew  out  of  his  hand  and  landed  over 
in  the  comer.  The  kodak  was  kicked  out  of  Blattz's 
hand  and  into  kindling-wood,  with  no  tender  mercy 
to  the  hand  itself,  and  each  of  the  dumfounded,  black- 
mailing scoundrels  found  himself  looking  straight  into 
the  barrel  of  a  loaded  and  cocked  revolver  behind 
which  stood  a  youthful  little  man  smiling  amiably  as 
he  said: 

**  Hands  up,  gentlemen,  before  you  speak.  That 
was  the  rule  in  the  old  country  school  back  in  Illinois. 
Hey,  Senator,  ain't  that  so  ? 

"A  little  higher,  if  you  please* 

"That's  better!  You  can  put  *em  up  together  up 
there  if  you  want  to  say  your  prayers.  Only  don't 
drop  'em  till  I  say  so,  or  you  may  get  sent  where 
prayers  don't  count. , 

"A  special  word  to  you,  Mr.  Blattz.  There,  there, 
don't  jump  that  way,"  soothingly.  "I  know  your 
name,  your  real  name  all  right,  and  was  only  giving 
you  a  polite  introduction  to  this  gentleman  you  were  so 
cordially  entertaining  when  I  arrived. 

"  Blattz,  just  keep  one  hand  on  high,  and  with  the 
other  fish  out  of  your  left  inside  coat  pocket  that  envel- 
ope containing  your  typewritten  instructions  and  fork 
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it  over  to  your  senatorial  guest.  Don't  hurry,  but 
don't  hesitate/'  as  Blattz  showed  sullen  signs  of  refusing. 

''That's  right.  Gracefully  done!"  approved  Didc, 
as  the  fellow  complied.  ''You  follow  the  law  of  sug- 
gestion so  faithfully,  I  believe  you'd  make  a  good  sub- 
ject for  hypnotism.  We'll  try  it  just  once  more.  Tell  us 
who  gave  you  that  paper. 

"You  won't ?  Oh,  yes,  you  will!  We'll  appreciate  it 
veiy  much,  and  it  can't  make  you  a  worse  scoundrel. 

"  Come  now,  that's  bad,"  as  Blattz's  manner  betrayed 
a  falsehood.  "The  ten  commandments  prohibit 
lying,  I  believe,  yet  here  you  are  at  it.  Give  us  the  right 
name  this  time. 

"There  —  you're  dodging  again!  See  here,  Blattz, 
I'm  through  fooling.    I'llgiveyou  only  one  morechance. 

"There,  that's  better,"  as  the  other  yielded.  "Now 
tell  us  how  much  money  they  have  paid  you. 

"Hurry  up! 

"Only  ten  thousand  on  account?"  ridiculed  Dick. 
"You're  cheap  skates!  How  much  is  still  due? 

"Get  a-going   there!"   as  Blattz  again  hesitated. 

"Forty  thousand  dollars?  That's  better.  That's 
almost  enough  profit  to  admit  you  to  social  respecta- 
bility.   Forget  it,  though,  for  you'll  not  get  it  now." 

The  detective  paused  to  survey  his  victims  in  mock 
grief,  then  continued:  "One  thing  I  sincerely  regret, 
gentlemen.  In  a  moment  of  human  weakness,  you 
foigot  your  ethics.  You  were  going  to  charge  both 
sides  for  youi*  valuable  services.  And  that  ain't  ac- 
cordin'  to  Hoyle.    Besides,  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  collect 
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two  years  of  the  Senator's  salary,  and  let  him  do  all 
the  work.  This  little  error  will  necessitate  inconve- 
niencing you  for  a  few  years.  If  you  hadn't  made  this 
demand  on  Mr.  Hays,  it  wouldn't  have  been  black- 
mail.   You  see  the  point?" 

All  this  time  Dick's  gaze  had  not  swerved.  The  two 
men  before  him  had  not  more  rigidly  maintained 
position  than  he.  Hays  and  the  hotel  man  had 
become  amused  spectators  despite  their  wrath«  and 
were  awaiting  a  cue  from  Dick  to  do  their  part. 
Now  it  came. 

""  You  know  with  the  fair  sex  bracelets  are  all  the 
rage,  and  I'm  going  to  start  the  style  with  the  mascu- 
line gender.  Mr.  Manager,  kindly  fish  the  jewelry  out 
of  my  right-side  pocket,  and  the  Senator  wiU  help  you 
adorn  these  worthies." 

For  an  instant  the  two  prisoners  showed  signs  of 
resistance,  then  resigned  themselves  to  unescapable  fate. 

"That's  very  well  done,"  approved  Dick.  "Now 
I'll  pack  my  bulldogs  and  rest  my  arms." 

Astonishment  is  a  word  altogether  too  mild  to 
express  John  Hays'  feelings  at  the  turn  affairs  had 
taken.  But  the  moment  he  recognized  his  rescuer,  he 
realized  that  the  detective  in  some  way  had  discovered 
the  plot  and  was  in  perfect  command  of  the  situation. 
Therefore  he  remained  silent  and  let  Dade  handle 
it  alone,  though  enjoying  almost  to  the  explosion 
point  the  sarcastic  humor  of  his  young  friend  and 
protector. 

The  two  handcuffed  individuals  were  handed  over. 
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to  officers  summoned  by  the  manager,  the  woman  being 
taken  along  and  detained  as  a  witness.  Believing  that 
she  was  merely  a  weak  tool  of  the  others.  Hays  askod 
that  she  be  not  prosecuted,  for,  as  she  had  made  no 
demand  for  money,  there  was  against  her  onl^  aa 
inferential  case  of  blackmail  at  most 

Some  strange  and  secret  influence  was  brought  to 
bear  and  the  two  men  pleaded  guilty,  thus  avoiding  a 
public  trial  which  would  have  revealed  the  name  of  the 
Wall  Street  firm  Blattz  claimed  had  given  him  the 
money  and  instructions.  The  two  received  the  limit 
of  the  law,  but  it  b  believed  that  they  also  recdved 
from  some  mysterious  source  a  sum  of  money  which 
th^  considered  ample  pay  for  the  pimishment. 

The  hotel  manager  gave  the  facts  out  to  the  news- 
papers, stating  that  the  instigator  of  the  plot  was  a 
prominent  Wall  Street  man,  whose  name  he  could 
not  for  obvious  reasons  reveal.  The  papers  received  it 
as  a  *'good  story"  and  its  publicaion  throughout  the 
country  brought  to  Senator  Hays  hundreds  of  tele- 
grams and  letters  of  sympathy  and  congratulations. 

At  his  own  request  Dade's  identity  Was  withhdd  lest 
it  hamper  his  further  efforts,  for  he  was  comingto  believe 
they  had  not  yet  touched  the  core  of  the  trouble,  and 
his  interest  in  the  game  as  well  as  concern  for  his  friend 
Hays  was  deepening.  It  was  strange  what  a  number 
of  people  silently  thought  of  Morley  Sterling  as  the 
possible  real  culprit. 

Dick  especially  cautioned  the  hotel  manager  not  to 
reveal  in  any  way  that  he  and  Richard  Dale  were  one 
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and  the  same  person;  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  yield  the 
value  of  that  disguise  which  carried  with  it  an  entrie 
to  Morley  Sterling's  good  graces.  So  Mr.  Richard 
Dale,  the  diamond  king  from  South  Africa,  continued 
to  shine  in  the  corridors  and  dining-rooms  of  the  hotel 
unsuspected.  And  Dick  Dade  felt  warmed  to  the  heart 
and  amply  repaid  by  the  gratitude  of  Senator  Hays, 
who  keenly  realized  the  danger  to  his  reputation  and 
influence  had  the  matter  gone  into  the  public  press 
with  an  improper  flavor  through  the  agency  of  those 
who  planned  and  executed  the  affair. 

Hays'  insistence  had  finally  won  Dick's  consent 
that  Helen  should  be  told  of  the  part  he  had  played, 
and  he  blushed  like   a  schoolgirl  under  her  pruses. 

''All  right.  Squire,"  Dade  had  said  to  hb  friend, 
''you  can  thank  me  if  you  want  to,  but  to  be  honest  I 
will  have  to  divide  honors  w  th  Providence.  Of  course 
you  and  I  both  know  that  Sterling  is  the  man  behind 
the  scenes  in  this  matter,  though  there  was  no  way  to  reach 
him.  Pretty  good  sign  he's  getting  desperate  and  hates 
you  personally.  Better  keep  your  weather  e^e  on  him  con- 
stantly. And  if  at  any  time  you  suspect  anything,  don't 
fail  to  send  for  me.  Ill  be  your  'ch^onier,'  as  the  aspir- 
ing but  educationally  deficient  matron  said  when  she 
offered  to  chaperon  some  sweD  young  ladies  to  the 
theater." 

"Very  well,  Dick,"  Hays  had  replied.  "You  know 
how  deeply  I  appreciate  and  value  your  interest  and 
friendship."  And  the  two  had  shaken  hands  and 
separated  for  the  day. 
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Helen  Morton  was  deeply  incensed  at  the  oowardlj 
attack  on  Hays,  and  expressed  great  anxiety  for  his  future 
safety.  He  quieted  her  fears,  but  never  told  her  his 
belief  that  the  originator  of  the  attempt  to  rain  him 
was  none  other  than  Morley  Steriing. 


Chapter  XVm 

A  REPUBLICAN  CONVENTION  WITH  A 
DEMOCRATIC  OUTCOME 

Public  interest  in  Senator  Hays  and  his  ideas  had 
grown  rapidly  since  the  publication  of  his  great  speech 
at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  banquet.  The  public 
press  and  magazines  had  made  the  Railroad  Appraisal 
Law  and  the  views  of  Senator  Hays  on  that  subject  the 
chief  topic  of  discussion.  The  people  generally,  and 
even  most  of  those  interested  as  stockholders  in  rail- 
roads, were  coming  to  believe  that  the  position  taken 
by  the  brilliant  young  senator  from  New  York  was 
correct  in  both  law  and  morals.  This  conviction 
increased  until  the  time  for  the  oflSdal  appraisal 
arrived,  when,  almost  by  oonmion  consent,  it  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  actual  investment. 

But  in  view  of  the  disposition  of  the  railroad  people 
to  be  reasonable,  the  Commission  was  exceedingly 
liberal  in  determining  original  cost,  with  full  approval 
of  public  sentiment.  In  fact,  the  cost  of  construction 
in  pioneer  railroad  days  was  so  much  more  than  it  is 
at  present  with  modern  appliances  that  the  Commission 
found  it  to  be  approximately  the  same  as  cost  of  present 
reproduction  with  the  greater  expense  for  right  of  way. 

The  sensational  papers  had  exploited  to  extremes 
the  way  the  great  financiers  had  been  outwitted  by  the 
young  senator,  crediting  him  with  a  hundred  things 
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he  had  never  done  or  even  dreamed  of »  and  with  equal 
generosity  accusing  the  kings  of  finance  of  many  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  of  which  they  were  not  guilty. 
But  all  this  added  to  the  curiosity  of  the  people  respect- 
ing Senator  Hays;  and  when  it  became  known  that  he 
had  accepted  an  invitation  to  address  the  Republican 
State  Convention  to  be  held  in  Carnegie  Hall,  the 
demand  for  seats  was  bqrond  anything  experienced 
in  years* 

The  box  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Senator 
he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Morton,  who  invited 
the  wife  of  the  Governor  and  the  Vandercoys  to  share 
it  with  his  own  family. 

Two  of  the  ten  individual  seat  tickets,  which  also 
had  been  given  to  the  Senator  by  the  committee  in 
chaige»  he  had  thoughtfully  sent  to  Dids:  Dade,  who 
enjoyed  beyond  measure  the  wonderful  triumph  and 
popularity  of  his  distinguished  friend,  which  he  ever 
humorously  insisted  was  due  to  the  place  of  his  nativity 
and  association  with  himself  during  the  Senator's  eariy 
and  impressionable  years. 

Helen  Morton  looked  forward  to  this  occasion  with 
greater  interest  than  she  had  ever  before  experienced. 
The  fact  that  the  frank  and  honest  friendship  between 
her  and  John  Hays  had  ripened  into  mutual  aJBFection 
and  love,  and  had  resulted  only  a  few  evenings  before 
in  her  promising  to  be  his  wife,  suffidenily  explains  her 
feelings  and  the  reason  therefor. 

Her  natural  timidity  on  entering  so  public  a  place  as 
the  reserved  box  was  soon  relieved  by  the  jollity  of  the 
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Grovemor's  wife  and  the  others  of  theur  party.  She  felt 
secure  against  undue  conspicuousness  among  so  many 
others  and  against  vexatious  public  curiosiiy  which 
might  .have  resulted  had  it  become  generally  known 
that  she  was  the  fianc6e  of  the  great  man  who  was 
to  speak  to  that  vast  assemblage.  But  it  had  not 
yet  been  announced,  so  she  knew  none  except 
themselves  and  her  family  could  be  aware  of  the 
engagement. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  in  some  mysterious  way  within 
thirty  minutes  the  entire  audience  had  become  perfectly 
conscious  that  the  distinguished  Senator  on  the  stage 
and  the  beautiful  ^1  in  the  first  box  on  the  right  were 
destined  to  become  man  and  wife.  Fortunately,  the 
parties  themselves  remained  utterly  unconscious  of  this 
fact  and  completely  oblivious  to  the  impression  which 
was  keying  the  interest  of  the  vast  throng  to  highest 
pitch. 

How  the  report  started  will  ever  remain  a  mysteiy. 
Whether  from  some  idle  remark  or  shrewd  guess  passed 
along,  or  from  unconscious  glances  exchanged  between 
the  principals,  telltale  by  their  fervid  earnestness,  will 
never  be  known.  But  it  certainly  added  zest  to  the 
occasion  and  undoubtedly  inspired  the  remarkable, 
unprecedented  and  spontaneous  incident  which 
occurred  later  that  evening. 

The  occasion  was  a  great  one,  the  scene  inspiring. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  important  conventions  ever  held 
in  the  Empire  State.  The  distinguished  governor  had 
abeady  spoken  powerful  words    of   wisdom  for  the 
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encouragement  and  guidance  of  the  great  party  there 
officially  assembled.  He  was  now  asked  to  introduce 
to  this  assemblage  Senator  John  Hays  whom  he  had 
chosen  and  appointed  as  the  most  suitable  man  to  fill 
the  vacancy  and  represent  the  State  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  Nothing  could  have  delighted  him 
more»  and  he  gladly  accepted  his  opportuniiy  to  say 
these  words: 

"Fellow  Republicans  of  New  Yobk:  A 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  United  States  Senate* 
it  became  my  duty,  as  chief  executive  of  this  State» 
to  appoint  some  suitable  person  to  represent  it 
therein.  The  importance  of  the  grave  problems 
then  pending  or  soon  to  come  before  that  exalted 
body  emphasized  the  responsibility  and  pointed  my 
duty  to  choose  the  man  best  equipped  in  mind» 
character  and  industry  to  help  produce  for  the 
people  the  specific  results  desired  for  the  public 
we^are. 

"It  is  a  source  of  personal  pride  and  satis- 
faction to  know  that  my  countrymen,  outside 
this  State  as  well  as  in,  are  coming  to  see  that  I 
made  no  mistake  in  the  choice.  The  man  I  selected 
has  already  won  distinction  for  himself  and  honor 
for  his  State  by  his  patriotic  activities,  unselfish 
devotion  to  duty,  and  statesmanlike  foresight  and 
insight  respecting  the  important  governmental 
principles  and  policies  which  he  has  conceived 
or  is  helping  to  properly  shape  and  enact. 

"Nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure,  there^ 
fore,  than  this  opportunity.  And  I  now  have  the 
honor  of  introducing  to  you  your  senator,  the 
Honorable  John  Hays." 
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As  he  arose  to  speak,  the  reception  given  Senator 
Hays  was  all  any  one  could  desire.  Aod  after  acknowl- 
edging the  same  earnestly  and  feelingly »  he  said: 

"Mr.  Chairbian  and  Fellow  CmzENs: 
During  the  past  year  or  so  we  have  all  witnessed 
financial  and  industrial  transformations  stupen- 
dous and  mystifying  beyond  even  the  power  of 
fantastic  fable  to  describe.  It  was  bound  to  come. 
And  on  its  outcome  hung  the  weal  or  woe  of  the 
republic.  We  are  not  yet  under  clear  skies,  but  m 
storm  has  spent  itself  and  occasionally  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  sunshine  we  know  always  prevaib 
behind  the  clouds.  Enemies  of  our  country, 
occupying  high  and  mighty  places  in  the  world  of 
finance  and  business,  still  skulk  in  the  shadows, 
armed  and  ready  always  to  destroy  the  prosperity 
of  a  nation  and  the  happiness  of  a  people  for  greed 
of  gain.  The  patriotism  of  the  people  must  keep 
them  ever  alert  and  on  guard  to  protect  their 
welfare  and  their  liberties. 

"We  who  are  Republicans  have  both  oppor- 
tunity and  responsibility.  In  absolute  control 
of  all  branches  of  the  government,  our  party  must 
bear  the  blame  or  enjoy  the  praise  acconiing  to  the 
wisdom  of  its  policies  and  the  independence, 
honesty,  and  fearlessness  of  the  administration  it 
furnishes.  No  party  should  live  solely  upon  its 
past.  It  may  point  with  just  pride  and  honor 
to  its  'deeds  in  history,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
disgrace  that  record  and  its  name  by  weak  or 
impotent  or  unpatriotic  action  or  inaction  in  the 
duties  of  the  present.  It  must  confirm  in  the 
people  themselves  the  actual  and  constant  control 
over  their  own  affairs.    It  must  teach  justice  and 
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moderation  to  the  people,  and  insist  that  th^ 
be  trusted  with  the  full  rights  and  powers  guar- 
anteed by  their  Constitution  and  belonging  to 
thrm   as   citizens   of  a  self-governing   republic 

''Our  party  must  be  purged  from  all  control 
bj  sinister  interests  that  would  make  it  a  befouled 
instrument  with  which  to  despoil  the  people  and 
put  in  jeopardy  the  nation. 

**  Corporations,  being  artificial  rather  than  natural 
persons,  do  not  die.  Therefore  corporate  purposes 
and  designs  may  be  expected  to  live  until  they 
meet  with  success  or  with  final  defeat.  If  these 
be  hostile  to  public  welfare,  they  must  be  reso- 
lutely confronted  by  constant  vigilance.  The 
individual  lust  for  inordinate  and  dangerous  wealth, 
when  it  becomes  an  insane  passion  for  power,  stop- 
ping at  nothing  save  the  prison  door  and  often 
avoiding  that  only  with  craft,  cunning  and  corrup- 
tion, must  be  regulated  and  restraiiied  with  an 
iron  hand. 

"The  people  have  providentially  bc^n  to 
receive  some  measure  of  justice  in  the  matter  of 
railroad  transportation.  A  loophole  in  the  laws 
enabled  the  permanent  combination  in  the  single 
ownership  by  one  vast  corporation  of  all  the  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States.  The  issue  of  its 
securities  was  double  the  combined  amount  of 
those  of  all  the  original  companies.  The  trans- 
action was  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  a  national 
calamity  and  disgrace,  and  as  putting  upon  them 
an  additional  annual  rate  burden  of  nearly  a  billion 
of  dollars,  made  necessary  to  pay  the  dividends 
upon  excess  capitalization.  But  within  a  few  wed^s 
of  its  consummation,  the  very  men  who  brought 
about  the  consolidation,  and  who  most  profited 
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therefrom,  unwittingly  created  conditions  which 
resulted  infringing  out  of  the  stock  fifteen  billions 
of  dollars  of  fictitious  value.  Also»  it  made  easy 
the  enactment  of  the  Railroad  Appraisal  Law 
that  will  for  all  time  protect  the  people  against 
rate  extortion,  and  that  at  once  made  impossible 
any  enforced  payment  of  the  extra  rate  burden 
which  would  have  been  the  most  colossal  fraud 
of  the  centuiy. 

"One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  yet  to  be 
met,  and  one  of  great  importance,  is  that  of  a  just, 
equitable,  and  effective  method  for  taxing  railroads 
and  other  corporations  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce. 

"To-day  there  are  as  many  systems  for  taxing 
such  corporations  as  there  are  States.  No  two 
are  alike.  Equality  and  uniformity  are  impossible. 
Each  state  tinkers  with  the  subject  at  almost 
every  session  of  its  legislature,  and  the  number 
of  views  advanced  is  exactly  equal  to  the  number 
of  members  comprising  the  legislative  body. 
Absolutely  there  is  no  scientific  basis  employed 
or  possible  in  taxation  by  individual  States.  One 
State  tries  to  get  more  than  its  neighbor,  and 
different  parts  of  the  same  State  often  dispute 
over  the  spoils  obtained  by  taxation  of  interstate 
railroads. 

"  Instead  of  a  plain  business  matter,  the  contest 
degenerates  into  a  mere  political  struggle.  Craft 
and  intrigue  are  matched  against  prejudice  and 
lack  of  knowledge;  political  and  legislative  cor- 
ruption often  play  llie  winning  hand,  and  the 
public  necessarily  become  the  losers. 

"Reason  and  justice,  which  must  have  prevailed 
had  the  matter  been  adjusted  in  an  honorable. 
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busmess-Uke,  and  dvilLsed  way,  give  place  to 
crimination  and  recrimination.  This  makes  the 
corporation  dogged,  determined,  and  reckless, 
and  causes  the  people  to  hate  the  corporation  and 
distrust  the  power  of  their  own  government  to 
obtain  and  enforce  justice  where  such  corporations 
are  concerned.  The  corporations  are  constantly 
on  the  defensive,  expecting  attack  that  will  seri- 
ously affect  their  financial  interests;  and  the 
people  are  impatient  and  discontented  because 
they  believe  evasion  by  the  corporations  of  pay- 
nvsnt  of  important  portions  of  their  just  share  of 
tax  burdens  imposes  a  greater  loaid  upon  the 
people  themselves.  This  belief  inspires  complaints 
against  the  corporations  in  other  respects. 

*' Attempts  to  secure  horizontal  reduction  of 
passenger  fares  and  freight  rates  by  legislative 
action,  often  without  intelligent  knowledge,  are 
becoming  more  frequent  and  serious.  The  prej- 
udice so  aroused  causes  loss  to  the  roads  from 
higher  verdicts  in  suits  to  condenm  rights  of  way, 
and  for  damages,  and  in  many  other  ways. 

*' Retaliation  is  sometimes  attempted  by  unrea- 
sonable and  vexatious  delays  in  adjusting  and 
settling  just  claims  against  the  railroads,  by  sly 
freight  overcharges  and  false  weights,  by  reducing 
the  quantity  and  character  of  passenger  and  freight 
service  rendered  the  people,  by  annoying  and 
unfair  rules  as  to  tickets  and  nuleage  books,  by 
obtaining  reductions  of  taxes  to  recoup  for  the  cost 
of  all  these  legislative  and  political  maneuvers 
and  otherwise,  and  by  other  devious  ways  which 
tend  only  to  create  greater  prejudice  and  to  subject 
the  railroads  to  the  necessi^  of  resisting  many  new 
forms  of  proposed  burdens  menaced  by  legislatures 
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under  the  spur  of  enraged  and  often  outraged 
public  sentiment. 

^'The  railroads  constantly  seek  immunity  from 
all  r^ulation  and  law  by  alternately  pleading 
'States' rights'  against  Federal  laws,  and  the  Con- 
stitution against  State  statutes.  They  are  ever 
ready  to  nidlif y  or  defy  all  such  laws  as  do  not  have 
as  a  penally  the  imprisonment  of  railroad  officials, 
and  even  those,  when  they  can  corruptly  elect 
or  induce  public  officials  to  neglect  their  sworn  duty 
of  enforcing  the  laws.  And  so  it  goes  on  from 
bad  to  worse,  with  increasing  intensity  but  decreas- 
ing justice  and  sanity  on  both  sides. 

"To  cope  with  these  new  and  pressing  dangers, 
many  officers  and  employees  of  railroads  are  pressed 
into  service,  either  as  corrupting  and  intriguing 
politicians  seeking  to  elect  members  of  legislatures 
and  local  and  State  officials  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
welfare  of  the  people  notwithstanding  their  oaths 
of  office,  or  as  legislative  lobbybts  operating  directly 
or  through  others  in  corrupting  the  people's  chosen 
and  trusted  representatives,  laying  themselves 
justly  liable  to  arrest,  conviction,  and  incarceration 
as  common  criminals. 

"To  these  conditions  we  may  look  for  the 
undoubted  source  of  a  large  part  of  the  political 
and  legislative  corruption  prevailing  in  every  State 
in  the  Union.  Unlawful  contributions  of  corporate 
money  are  made  to  party  committees  and  candi- 
dates on  the  express  or  implied  agreement  that  in 
certain  ways  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  people 
will  in  return  be  sao^ced  to  the  profit  or  advantage 
of  the  contributing  corporation.  Such  corporations 
have  politics,  but  not  the  politics  of  parties,  or  of 
men,  or  of  principles.    It  is  the  politics  of  greed 
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and  profit.  It  is  independent  of  and  over  and  above 
all  parties  and  politicians,  merely  using  them  where 
possible  as  mercenary  agents  to  work  out  against 
the  people  its  wicked  and  soulless  will. 

"Many  a  corporate  cruise  into  the  sea  of  politics 
is  taken  with  honest  intent  and  in  defense  of  the 
corporation's  just  rights.  But  once  in  the  conflict, 
its  increasing  fierceness  and  the  growing  anxiety 
cloud  the  judgment  and  swamp  the  humanity  of 
captain  and  crew  —  until  they  cast  aside  all  rules 
of  mercy  and  honor,  and  the  struggle  degenerates 
into  a  savage  fight  with  methods  which  stamp  all 
concerned,  even  in  their  own  estimation,  as  crim- 
inals and  pirates. 

"Lawyers,  honorable  and  high  in  the  great  pro- 
fession which  they  love  and  reverence  because  it 
stands  for  justice  and  for  law  as  the  necessary  bul- 
warks of  liberty  and  government,  are  sometimes 
led  gradually  into  positions  which  seem  to  force 
them  to  condone  if  not  to  justify  corporate  prac- 
tises that  finally  become  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  plain  and  deliberate  violations  of  both  civil 
and  criminal  laws.  In  other  words,  they  come  to 
excuse  or  approve,  sometimes  to  aid,  cold  and 
premeditated  crimes. 

"What  are  considered  as  the  necessities  of  a 
pending  struggle  often  induce  such  corporations  or 
their  paid  agents  to  combine  for  mutu^  advantage 
with  other  corporations  or  individuals  even  less 
scrupulous  in  their  methods,  but  who  likewise  seek 
legislative  privileges  and  immunities.  Some  of 
the  fruits  of  such  criminal  conspiracies  are  mis- 
carriage of  justice,  larceny  of  franchises  and 
privileges  of  great  value,  destruction  of  the  people's 
confidence  in  the  honesty  of  their  public  servants 
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and  in  the  independence,  efficiency*  and  impar- 
tiality of  their  government^  debaucheiy  of  politics 
and  elections,  the  brutalizing  and  criminalizing 
of  the  guilty  representatives  of  such  corporations 
-^  their  hired  and  mercenary  lobby  and  those 
public  servants  who  are  induced  to  yield  to  their 
blandishments  and  temptations. 

*' Under  these  lamentable  conditions,  prevailing 
in  varying  degrees  throughout  the  country  and 
known  to  all  high  in  the  management  of  every  such 
corporation,  service  for  the  corporations  in  any 
official  capacity  becomes  less  and  less  attractive 
to  every  American  citizen  who  is  not  at  heart  or  by 
nature  a  criminal.  All  the  more  so,  as  the  fight 
increases  in  bitterness  and  the  methods  become  less 
and  less  scrupulous.  For  there  are  not  lacking 
abundant  illustrations  that  Justice  will  sometime 
have  her  day,  that  she  may  inflict  just  one  penalty 
to  avoid  which  the  victim  would  gladly  have  given 
all  the  salaries  received  from  all  the  corporations 
he  ever  served.  When  too  late,  he  will  exclaim: 
*It  does  not  payT 

"The  morally  deadening  eflfect  of  service  for  a 
corporation,  as  an  official  or  often  merely  as  an 
employee,  is  one  of  the  alarming  symptoms  of  the 
times.  Individual  identity  b  submerged  and 
lost  in  the  corporate  entity,  and  along  with  it, 
too  often  personality,  business  morality,  and 
instincts  of  humanity  suffer.  Such  a  one  becomes 
but  a  metallic  cog  in  the  drive-wheel  of  the  cold,  hard, 
crushing,  corporate  machinery.  He  now  practises, 
advocates  or  condones  acts  by  the  corporation  at 
which  he  would  revolt  if  engaged  in  personal  or 
unincorporated  business.  His  official  act,  even 
when  discretionary  with  himself,  is  in  law  but  the 
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act  of  the  corporation.  Therefore,  he  deems 
the  responsibility  solely  upon  the  corporation  — 
not  upon  himself.  He  claims  to  be  guilty  of  no 
immorality  or  inhumanity,  for  his  act  was  a  corpo- 
rate insteiul  of  a  personal  one.  His  conscience 
has  thus  been  subsidized,  and  his  soul  capitalized 
to  limit  moral  liability. 

"The  corporation  itself,  having  no  soul,  no 
moral  nature,  can  not  be  guilty  of  immorality  or 
inhumanity — ^for  it  has  no  moral  feeling  or  sense. 
So  neither  the  man  nor  his  corporate  master  admits 
moral  responsibility,  no  matter  how  reprehensible 
the  act  may  be.  Therefore,  the  world  of  the 
incorporated  is  largely  devoid  of  humanity  or 
business  morality.  As  American  business  is  now 
almost  entirely  conducted  under  corporate  form, 
the  far-reaching  educational  and  socially  demoral- 
izing effects  of  this  pregnant  fact  must  be  very 
apparent.  In  it  undoubtedly  was  the  genesis  of 
the  tainted  business  morality  and  integrity  in  high 
financial  and  business  quarters,  so  startlingly 
revealed  by  recent  investigations  and  prosecutions. 

"In  the  hope  of  modifying  if  not  entirely 
removing  some  of  these  great  evils,  of  establishing 
an  equitable,  just  and  impartial  basis  of  taxation 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  public  and  corpor- 
ations, this  plan  is  suggested  for  the  taxation  of 
all  railroads  and  other  corporations  transporting 
or  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

"TTie  Constitution  was  made  for  the  people,  not 
the  people  for  the  G>nstitution.  If  that  instru- 
ment does  not  fully  express  their  will  or  protect 
them  in  their  interests  and  liberties,  provision  is 
made  therein  by  which  the  people  can  amend  it. 
Changing   the   form   of   government   would    be 
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revolution.  Almost  anything  else,  however,  can 
be  made  legal  by  Constitutional  amendment 
deliberately  adopted  by  the  people  in  due  form. 
Changing  conditions  have  made  this  necessary 
in  the  past,  and  will  again  in  the  future.  The 
deliberate  will  of  the  people  b  their  Constitution. 
Their  written  Constitution  expressed  their  will  at 
the  time  it  was  made.  It  was  not  graven  upon 
stone,  sacred,  unchangeable,  and  handed  down 
from  on  high  like  the  Ten  Commandments 
entrusted  to  Moses. 

"  So,  if  the  people  desire  to  alter  the  plan  for  taxing 
interstate  commerce  corporations  as  proposed, 
and  if  the  Constitution  does  not  now  adequately 
provide  therefor,  then  the  people  can  correct  the 
defect  by  amending  their  Constitution.  But  it  is 
believed  that  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  as  it  now  stands  does  confer  upon 
Congress  full  authority  and  power  to  make  the 
proposed  change. 

''Put  in  simple  and  concise  form,  it  is  proposed 
that  Congress  shall,  by  suitable  law,  take  from  the 
states  and  confer  upon  the  Federal  government 
the  duty  and  exclusive  right  to  tax  all  corporations 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  in  transporting 
the  same.  Compulsory  Federal  incorporation,  or 
perhaps  a  mere  annual  Federal  license,  which  all 
such  corporations  can  be  required  to  obtain  before 
beginning  or  continuing  business,  would  bring 
them  under  control  and  regulation  for  this  as  well 
as  for  other  necessary  purposes. 

''Tlie  details  can  safely  be  left  to  the  wisdom 
of  Congress.  Any  just  plan  and  basb  for  assessing, 
levying,  and  collecting  the  tax  found  expedient, 
practicable,  and  fair,  can  be  adopted.    P  would 
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seem  that  a  direct  specific  tax  at  a  ^ven  per  cent  rate 
on  the  entire  issued  capital  stock  (including  bonds 
issued  for  capital)  and  the  net  surplus,  at  one  per  cent 
or  any  other  rate  found  necessary  or  reasonable,  to 
be  paid  by  the  corporation,  would  be  simple,  equi- 
tably^ impartial,  uniform,  and  just;  such  securities 
perhaps  to  be  exempt  from  any  other  taxation. 

''  Cost  of  assessing  and  collecting  by  this  method 
would  be  but  a  fraction  of  that  now  spent  for  the 
purpose.  The  gross  inequalities  ^prevailing  — 
which  would  be  laughable  if  not  so  important  and 
serious  —  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  And  this, 
the  reduction  in  cost  of  levy  and  collection  and  in 
other  ways,  together  with  the  great  saving  to  the 
corporations  themselves  in  the  matters  of  expense 
for  legislative,  municipal,  and  political  purposes, 
and  of  the  litigation  now  carried  on  in  almost 
every  state  and  locality  where  the  corporate 
property  is  situated,  will  result  in  reducing  the 
total  cost  to  the  corporations  and  increasing  the 
tax  revenues  to  the  people.  Criminal  graft  will 
thus  be  converted  into  just  tax  dues,  paid,  and 
received  with  honor  to  all  concerned. 

'^The  American  people  are  determined  to 
abolish  rebates  and  discriminations  as  between 
shippers.  So  they  should  as  between  such  cor- 
porations. For  every  corporation  which,  by 
intrigue  or  otherwise,  obtains  comparatively  a 
less  tax  burden  than  its  competitor  is  thereby 
obtaining  an  unfair  advantage  through  the  medium 
of  laws  created  to  protect  and  benefit  all  impar- 
tially. This  fact  alone  would  seem  to  give  the 
Federal  government  jurisdiction  in  this  matter 
of  taxation,  for  it  is  a  necessary  means  toward 
proper  regulation  of  interstate  commerce. 
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"It  is  not  proposed  to  deprive  the  States  of  any 
of  this  tax  revenue,  nor  to  give  it  to  the  Federal 
government.  It  is  not  desirable  for  the  national 
government  to  accumulate  too  great  a  surplus. 
After  the  cost  of  collection  shall  have  been  deducted, 
the  entire  amount  should  be  returned  to  the  several 
States  as  a  part  of  their  regular  and  stable  annual 
tax  income,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  popu- 
lations. The  State  may  use  its  share  for  State 
purposes,  or  it  may  divide  all  or  part  between  the 
localities  in  some  such  way  as  school-money  is  now 
distributed  or  by  such  other  practicable  method  as 
its  legislature  may  determine.  In  fact,  it  might  be 
wise  to  so  distribute,  in  reduction  of  local  taxation, 
any  dangerously  large  Federal  surplus,  irrespective 
of  the  taxation  problem  now  under  discussion. 

"Of  course  domestic  corporations  and  other 
local  properties  shoulcf  continue  subject  to  taxation 
by  the  State  or  its  subdivisions.  One  exception  to 
this  general  plan  may  be  wise  and  just.  It  costs 
more  per  population  to  maintain  government  and 
its  institutions  in  a  small  State  than  it  does  in  a 
large  one.  And  this  inequality  should  be  adjusted. 
The  individual  entity  of  the  State  should  be  recog- 
nized. The  States'  surrender  of  their  right  to  tax 
such  corporations  will  be  more  easily  and  satis- 
factorily obtained  if  a  small  part  —  say  fifteen  per 
cent  —  of  the  total  corporate-tax  fund  be  divided 
equally  among  the  several  States  to  adjust  this 
inequality;  the  balance  to  be  divided  on  the  basis 
of  population. 

"As  these  great  interstate  enterprises  obtain 
their  business  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
profit  from  the  national  resources  and  from  all  the 
activities  of  the  entire  United  St^t^^  this  policy  for 
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nationalizing  the  collection  and  distribution  of  their 
diare  of  the  burden  for  maintaining  orderly  gov- 
ernment would  seem  both  just  and  patriotic. 

''And  for  the  same  general  reasons,  inheritance 
and  income  taxes  (if  ever  they  are  authorized) 
should  be  levied,  collected  and  disbursed  by  the 
Federal  government  in  a  similar  manner.  Personal 
property  is  now  so  largely  invested  in  corporate 
securities  that  a  specific  tax  on  personal  property 
might  be  unnecessaiy  if  each  State  also  adopted 
for  its  own  practise  tiiis  same  plan  of  taxation  as 
to  its  domestic  corporations. 

''This  policy  would  be  an  additional  bond  of 
union  between  the  States,  unifying  them  in  the 
strengthened  general  government,  without  sacri- 
ficing their  identity  or  their  authority  over  all 
matters  strictly  within  their  respective  borders. 
In  no  way  could  it  promote  national  paternalism. 
More  than  any  other  possible  action,  this  course 
would  with  mutual  iuterests  help  cement  the  States 
together  for  all  time  into  an  undying  republic.** 

As  the  speaker  uttered  his  last  word  and  started  to 
retire  to  his  seat,  the  Grovemor  hastened  forward  and 
eagerly  grasped  hb  hand.  For  one  brief  moment  thqr 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes.  Both  understood  that 
they  were  in  perfect  accord  and  together  were  enlisted 
for  the  fight  which  must  end  only  with  the  triumph  of 
the  people  in  the  great  struggle  to  regain  their  political 
liberties  and  independence  through  their  resumption 
of  that  absolute  control  over  their  own  affairs  obtained 
through  the  immortal  Declaration  and  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution. 

The  scene  upon  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries  beggared 
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description.  Veritable  pandemonium  broke  loose. 
Hats  and  things  not  nailed  down  were  pitched  into 
the  air.  Cheer  after  cheer  followed  one  another  like 
waves  in  rapid  succession  throughout  that  vast  audience. 
Everybody  was  on  his  feet.  Many  had  mounted  the 
seats  the  better  to  see  and  be  heard  in  the  babel  of 
voices  and  sounds.  Several  minutes  li^ed  before  the 
demonstration  subsided.  As  it  diminished,  more 
because  of  exhaustion  than  inclination,  the  splendid 
military  band  struck  up  "My  Country,  *Tis  of  Thee/* 
and  the  throng  joined  in  singing  those  soul-stirring, 
patriotic  words  in  a  way  never  excelled.  Hearts  full  of 
love  of  country  overflowed,  and  tears  of  earnest  pleasure 
and  devotion  streamed  down  the  faces  of  many. 

Through  it  all,  Senator  Hays  stood  with  bowed 
head  greatly  affected  but  unmoved.  By  his  manner 
he  declined  to  accept  thb  in  any  way  as  a  personal 
ovation.  He  preferred  tc  consider  it  a  tribute  to  the 
ideas  he  had  expressed  plainly  and  without  attempt  at 
eloquence,  and  as  indicating  the  audience's  approval  of 
the  far-reaching  taxation  program  he  had  outlined. 

Such  was  the  case  to  a  degree.  But  these  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  were  also  showing  their  admiration 
for  this  new  and  powerful  champion  of  universal  right 
and  of  their  welfare.  As  a  matter  of  personal  pride  and 
gratification,  the  entire  affair  was  insignificant  com- 
pared to  the  thrill  of  pleasure  with  which  John  Hays 
noted  the  little  woman  in  the  box  on  the  right.  Her  face 
was  wreathed  in  smiles,  her  fine  eyes  aflame  with 
delight;  and  she  was  clapping  her  hands  with  all  her 
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in^Iit  as  tfacoj^  she  oould  never  stop,  ntteify  lost  to  her 
sunoundings,  and  wholfy  absorbed  and  channed  by 
the  masteiy  of  his  splendid  presence  and  presentation. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  Helen  Morton  was  awakened, 
frightened  and  almost  parafyzed  hj  hearing  her  own 
name.  Most  of  the  people  had  resumed  thdr  seats. 
And  during  an  interval,  in  a  quiet  moment,  there  arose 
shrill  and  dear  from  the  upper  galleiy  a  ciy  whidi 
penetrated  eveiy  part  of  the  auditorium: 

''Three  dieers  for  Helen  Morton!" 

The  effect  was  electric,  the  response  theatrical. 
Once  more  the  entire  audience  bounded  to  its  feet  and 
again  mounted  the  seats.  The  first  demonstration  was 
excelled,  for  this  time  there  was  opportunity  to  vent  the 
suppressed  and  intense  interest  in  eveiy  mind  respect* 
ing  the  mysterious  linking  of  the  name  of  the  charming 
girl  in  the  box  with  that  of  their  distinguished  senator. 
While  before  all  were  agreed  in  thought,  now  they  were 
a  unit  in  sentiment  and  approval.  Every  eye  was 
focussed  upon  Miss  Morton.  And  her  utter  confusion, 
her  violently  recurring  blushes  plainly  to  be  seen  beneath 
the  bright  glare  of  the  electric  lights,  were  eloquent 
confirmation  of  the  general  suspidon  and  added  greatly 
to  the  genuine  ovation  she  recdved.  Were  more 
evidence  needed,  the  face  of  Senator  Hays  supplied  it. 
And  the  incident  furnished  a  fruitful  topic  of  discus- 
sion for  weeks,  to  many  who  were  present  on  that 
memorable  occasion,  as  to  which  had  blushed  the 
more  —  the  Senator,  or  the  Lady  in  the  Box. 


Chapter  XIX 
DADE  AND  THE  BANK  BILL  PLOT 

^*A  card,  Mr.  Sterling/'  said  one  of  his  assistant 
secretaries,  **  and  the  gentleman  asks  to  see  you  person- 
aUy." 

''Richard  Dale,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,"  read 
Sterling.  "What  does  he  want?  What  kind  of  a 
looking  man  is  he  ?'' 

''He  is  an  odd  looking  little  chap,  rather  flashily 
dressed,  with  a  huge  diamond  in  his  shirt  front.  He 
says  that  you  invited  him  to  call,  that  he  met  you  at 
Vandercoy*s  once,  a  few  years  ago."  i 

"Oh,  yes,  I  remember.  Ha,  ha!  He  is  the  eccentric, 
funny  fellow  I  helped  introduce  into  the  'Four  Hundred' 
and  who  on  invitation  gave  his  opinion  of  high  socieiy 
in  a  few  delicate  words.  He  is  the  great  diamond- 
mining  king  of  South  Africa.  I  think  I  did  invite  him 
to  call,  so  I  will  have  to  see  him,  I  suppose.  He  must 
have  gone  back  to  Africa  and  now  has  returned.  Say 
to  him  that  Mr.  Sterling  is  very  glad  he  called  and  show 
him  in." 

Sterling  was  again  banning  to  wonder  how  much 
money  this  ignorant  and  unsophisticated  Croesus  had. 

"  Mr.  Dale,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  again !  I  recall 
with  much  pleasure  our  meeting  at  the  Vandercoys. 
Was  sorry  you  had  to  leave  the  country  before  you 
found  time  to  call  upon  me.     And  unfortunately  I 
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have  an  impoitaDl  cEredoni*  m^Mng  in  a  few  mimitn, 
so  will  be  unable  to  enjoy  modi  of  a  vist  with  yon  now. 
Bot  I  want  yon  to  haoot  me  by  joining  me  at  ttie  dob 
for  dinner  next  Friday  evening." 

"By  cradgr!  I'm  ^ad  lo  aee  yon  again,**  said  the 
dianuMid  long,  diaking  the  financier's  hand  and 
lifting  it  np  high.  ''These  LcMidon  Bridge  shakes  yon 
top-notdi  sodely  swdb  use  when  yon  meet  do  get  me; 
I've  got  to  grow  seme  to  be  able  to  readi  it  and  be  in 
style,  or  dse  yooH  have  to  diange  the  style  so  we  can 
shake  hands  nearer  the  earth.  I  near  broke  a  gallus 
hasting  my  hand  up  to  shake  with  some  of  those  pretty 
girls  up  to  that  bloomin'  dinner  party  Vanderooy  gave. 
That's  ^lendid  fine  of  yon  to  invite  me  toyourdub  to 
eat,  but  I'm  on  my  way  to  Washington  to-day  and  it'll 
have  to  wait  till  I  get  hade  Thought  you  would  be 
wilUog  to  give  mean  intioducticmtoyoorgovaimient. 
I've  always  had  a  hankering  to  see  what  if  s  like." 

''I  win  do  better  than  that,  Mr.  Dale.  Mysecretaiy, 
Bfr.  James  Fox,  is  now  in  Washington  in  the  interest 
of  an  important  bill  pending  in  Congress.  He  is  at  the 
New  Willard  there,  and  I  will  give  you  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  him.  I  will  instruct  him  to  show  you 
every  courtesy,  and  he  will  get  you  into  Congress  so 
that  you  can  see  the  government  in  session,  will  intro- 
duce you  to  prominent  men,  and  can  arrange  to  have 
you  presented  to  the  President  himself,  who  is  the 
same  as  yout  king.** 

'*By  cradi^!  That'll  be  swell.  You're  a  trump. 
Sterling,  and  the  ace  at  that.  I'll  play  you  to  win  every 
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time.  And  when  I  get  back  to  New  York,  we'll  have 
that  feed  together  at  your  dub." 

**  All  right,  Mr.  Dale.  Excuse  me  a  moment  and  I 
will  write  a  line  to  Mr.  Fox  now." 

""Sure!"  And  the  little  diamond  king  amused  him- 
self examining  the  office  fittings  and  looking  down  into 
the  busy  street.  Presently  Sterling  arose  and  held  out 
an  envelope. 

"Here  it  is,  Mr.  Dale.  When  you  reach  Washington, 
you  better  take  a  carriage  and  drive  to  the  New  Willard 
direct  and  take  rooms  there.  It  is  the  best  place  to 
put  up  for  a  man  of  your  wealth  and  social  standing, 
and  many  great  statesmen  stop  there.  You  will  find 
Fox  expecting  you,  for  I  talk  with  him  over  the  phone 
every  day  and  will  tell  him  you  are  coming  and  to  put 
himself  out  on  your  behalf.  You  will  find  that  your 
introduction  there  by  me  through  my  secretary  will 
give  you  the  highest  possible  standing  and  bring  you 
great  personal  courtesy  and  attention."  And  so  it  did. 

Tlie  detective  left  the  financier  feeling  that  he  now 
was  armed  with  the  skeleton  key  necessary  to  unlock 
the  mysterious  casket  containing  the  secrets  of  legisla- 
tion which  he  was  so  diligently  and  persistently  seeking 
for  the  public  good  and  the  aid  of  his  friend  Senator 
Hays. 

Mr.  Fox  received  him  with  open  arms,  as  it  were. 
Sterling  had  telephoned  him  about  the  great  diamond 
mining  man  and  the  possibility  of  the  fellow  being 
drawn  into  investing  his  huge  fortune  in  American 
securities.    Fox  had  thoughtfully  engaged  a  fine  suite 
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of  rooms  on  the  same  floor  and  near  his  own  quarters, 
for  Mr.  Dale.  This  was  particularly  gratifying  to  the 
detective  because  he  saw  it  would  lead  to  such  f amili- 
aritjr  as  would  enable  him  to  have  some  freedom  in 
the  rooms  of  Sterling's  secretary  and  might  enable  him 
to  discover  and  seize  correspondence  or  evidence 
which  would  establish  the  unpatriotic  purpose  Hays 
had  suggested  might  be  hidden  behind  the  movement 
for  a  big  government  bank. 

Senator  Hays  never  had  asked  his  friend  to  seek 
for  such  evidence,  nor  to  spend  his  time  in  the  matter; 
he  had»  however,  at  di£Ferent  times  discussed  with  Dade 
the  fears  that  the  bank  bill  would  pass,  the  sinister  pur- 
pose inspiring  the  activity  of  Morley  Sterling  and  others 
of  his  kind  in  support  of  the  measure  and  the  menace 
it  would  be  to  the  interests,  welfare  and  liberties  of  the 
people.  These  talks  had  stirred  the  patriotism  of  the 
detective,  and  had  determined  him  to  try  to  discover 
and  disclose  the  real  motives  of  the  most  prominent 
and  influential  supporters  of  the  government  bank 
scheme  among  the  financial  leaders.  He  had  said 
nothing  of  his  intentions  to  Hays,  for  he  was  uncertain 
whether  he  could  accomplish  anything  and  did  not 
want  to  kindle  any  false  hopes. 

But  now  Dade  b^an  to  feel  confident  of  practical 
results,  for  he  was  close  to  the  core  of  the  organized 
force  which  was  pushing  the  bill  through  Congress. 
His  supposed  lack  of  interest  or  concern  in  the  matter 
as  a  fordgner,  and  his  corkscrew  method  of  extracting 
information  without  asking  many  questions,  induced 
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even  cautious  Mr.  Fox  to  drop  a  little  occasionally, 
whidi  greatly  aided  in  forming  the  positive  conviction 
that  the  bade  measure  was  fraught  with  much  danger 
to  the  country  and  must  be  killed  at  all  hazards. 

Fox  had  introduced  Mr.  Dale  to  several  members 
of  Congress  who  also  looked  upon  and  enjoyed  him 
as  an  oddity,  and  had  obtained  for  him  cards  of 
admission  to  both  House  and  Senate.  The  detective 
did  not  desire  to  waste  much  time  on  these  things,  how- 
ever. He  preferred  to  hang  about  the  rooms  of  Mr. 
Fox  in  an  aimless  sort  of  way,  watching  the  movements 
and  catching  here  and  there  a  useful  word,  ever  alert 
for  the  chance  to  peep  into  the  correspondence  between 
Morley  Sterling  and  his  secretary. 

While  Fox  had  said  he  intended  arranging  for  Dale 
to  meet  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  detective 
had  no  intention  or  desire  to  see  the  Chief  Executive  in 
that  way.  But  when  one  morning  Fox  brought  a 
member  of  the  House  to  his  room  and  said  the  Con- 
gressman was  on  his  way  to  the  White  House  and 
desired  to  take  him  along,  Mr.  Dale  saw  no  way  of 
getting  out  of  it  without  possibly  exciting  suspicion. 
So  he  went. 

"'Mr.  President,''  said  the  Congressman,  "at  the 
urgent  request  of  Mr.  Morley  Sterling  of  New 
York,  I  called  to  present  to  you  this  distinguished 
gentleman,  Mr.  Richard  Dale,  chief  owner  of  one  of 
the  most  valuable  diamond  mines  in  South  Africa, 
who  is  in  this  country  for  pleasure  and  to  study  our 
government  and  institutions." 
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'^  I  am  so  glad  to  meet  you  and  to  welcome  you  to 
America,  Mr.  Dale/'  said  the  President  heartily, 
giving  the  detective's  hand  a  good  shake,  but  not  in 
the  "'London  Bridge"  elevated  style. 

*'By  cracky!  Fm  joUy  glad  to  meet  you,  your 
Worship.  I  never  thought  I'd  see  the  boss  of  the  whole 
shebang  in  this  bloomin' country.  Bc^ggin' your  pardon, 
sir,  you  don't  look  much  like  a  king.  You  ought  to 
have  a  crown  to  wear  when  receiving  distinguished 
fordgn  ambassadors  like  me.  Tell  you  what  I'll  do, 
your  Worship.  If  you  say  so,  by  cracky!  I'll  give 
you  enough  diamonds  to  make  a  crown  that  will  ezdte 
such  envy  among  the  crowned  heads  of  Eim>pe  as  to 
start  an  international  rumpus  that  will  last  for  years 
to  come.    Is  that  a  go,  your  Worship?" 

Much  amused,  the  President  said:  "This  is  the 
second  time  a  President  of  this  Republic  has  refused  a 
crown.  *  But  I  must  do  so  —  even  one  tendered  by  so 
generous  and  lavish  a  hand.  Besides,  we  seek  peace 
and  avoid  inciting  war  with  the  great  powers  with 
which  we  are  now  in  friendly  accord." 

And  with  this  the  President  bowed  the  Congressman 
and  Mr.  Dale  out,  and  turned  to  greet  anothtf  Con- 
gressman with  a  group  of  lady  constituents. 

That  afternoon  Dick  strayed  into  the  Cochran  Art 
Gallery.  Turning  a  comer  to  go  from  one  apartment 
to  another,  he  suddenly  came  face  to  face  with  a  hand- 
some young  lady. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  MSss.  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it? 
What  you  said  wasn't  so.    It  was  all  a  mistake.   I  was 
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not  the  kmd  of  man  you  thought  But  I've  been  so 
since,  near  as  possible  in  my  business.  I  wanted  to 
tell  you  then,  but  you  were  too  spry  for  me.  Won't 
you  pardon  me,  liiCss?    Please  do." 

The  astonished  young  lady  looked  at  this  strange  little 
man  and  could  make  nothing  of  his  words.  Evidently 
he  was  veiy  serious  about  something,  and  he  did  not 
look  exactly  like  a  crazy  person  as  he  stood  there  stam- 
mering and  bowing  and  blushing  in  great  confu^on. 

**  Sir,  I  do  not  understand  you  or  know  to  what  you 
refer." 

"Oh,  you  don't  know  me?  Why,  I'm  the  fellow 
who  licked  that  fresh  guy  in  Lincoln  Park  back  in 
Chicago.    My  name  is  Dick  Dade." 

"Is  it  possible!"  exclaimed  the  girl,  now  all  smiles 
as  she  extended  her  hand  in  cordial  greeting. 

"Sure,  I'm  the  one.  My  but  I'm  glad  to  see  you. 
I  felt  all  broke  up  that  you  went  away  thinking  I  had 
a  character  when  I  was  just  a  hobo.  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  what  I  was,  but  you  was  gone.  I  waited  for  you 
day  after  day  in  that  park  and  hunted  all  over  Chicago 
so  I  could  explain.  But  I  could  not  find  you  and  con- 
cluded you  must  have  only  been  there  visiting.  So  I 
thought  the  only  thing  left  was  for  me  to  try  and  be 
what  you  thought  me.  I've  done  it  pretty  well.  The 
thought  of  the  way  you  looked,  and  what  you  said,  has 
meant  a  lot  to  me,  and  I'm  a  better  fellow  than  I  was 
then,  with  plenty  of  room  yet  to  improve.  In  fact, 
I  became  a  detective  so  that  I  might  travel  all  over  the 
world  in  search  of  you." 
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^'Are  you  Dick  Dade,  the  wonderful  detective  we 
read  so  much  about?"  questioned  the  girL 

"I'm  the  fellow,  but  not  so  veiy  wonderful." 

**  How  strange  this  all  seems!  I  have  often  thought  of 
the  brave  lad  in  the  park  and  wondered  if  ever  I  would 
see  him  again.     I  wanted  to,  and  hoped  and  hoped." 

"Oh,  did  you?    My,  but  that's  nice  I" 

"Well,  that  is,  I  —  I  wondered  if  I  ever  would." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  see.    Of  course.    You  wondered." 

"How  tall  and  fine  you  have  grown,"  she  hastily 
interposed,  anxious  to  divert  him  from  her  unpremedi- 
tated frankness.  "I  never  should  have  known  you, 
you  have  improved  so  much." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  eagerly  questioned  Dade. 
"  I  was  afraid  I  was  beginning  to  look  old  and  homely." 
He  was  blushing  furiously  beneath  her  praise. 

"Indeed,  you  do  not.    The  idea!"  . 

"My,  but  Fm  glad." 

"Of  course  there  may  he  better  looking  men,  taller 
and  all  that,"  she  qualified,  "but  comparing  you  with 
what  you  were  in  Lincoln  Park,  I  can  see  great  improve- 
ment." 

"Well,  that's  better  than  nothing,  anyway."  And 
he  began  to  wonder  if  she  had  in  mind  some  particular 
person  who  was  "better  looking,  taller  and  all  that." 

"Now,  Mr.  Dade,  if  you  would  be  willing  to  do  so, 
I  should  much  like  you  to  accompany  me  home 
and  meet  my  father.  Congressman  Herman  Schmidt 
of  Chicago." 

"  Me  willing  ?    Haven't  I  been  hunting  you  all  these 
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years  ?  Think  I'd  let  you  slip  away  again  and  give  me 
another  long  hunt?  I  guess  not!  If  you  ever  get 
away  from  me  at  all,  it'll  be  because  you  want  to/' 

So  they  both  laughed  and  together  went  to  meet 
Josie  Schmidt's  father.  He  was  a  big,  jolly  German- 
American  of  high  education  and  abilities,  who  had 
been  very  successful  in  business,  and  now  had  yielded 
to  the  people  of  his  district  in  their  desire  that  he 
represent  them  in  Congress. 

Josie  was  his  only  daughter,  a  pretty  and  accom- 
plished girl,  the  apple  of  the  Congressman's  eye,  and 
had  been  given  unusual  opportunity  by  way  of  educa- 
tion and  training. 

Never  had  she  f  oigotten  the  shabby  Sir  Knight  who 
so  valiantly  defended  her,  and  ever  since  she  had 
longed  for  his  reappearance.  She  could  not  excuse 
her  own  neglect  to  get  his  name  and  address  so  that 
her  father  might  have  thanked  him  and  she  might 
possibly  have  seen  him  again. 

"  Father,  this  is  Mr.  Richard  Dade,  the  great  detec- 
tive we  have  been  hearing  so  much  about  as  the  friend 
of  Senator  Hays.  I  met  him  to-day  in  the  Art  Galleiy. 
And  would  you  believe  it  ?  He  is  the  veiy  man  who  so 
effectively  protected  me  in  Lincoln  Park  many  years 
ago  against  that  bad  man,  and  gave  him  such  a  magnifi- 
cent whipping." 

''Yes,  your  Hpnor,  it  was  me,  only  my  name  is  just 
Dick  Dade,  not  Richard,  begging  the  lady's  pardon." 

''Mr.  Dade,  I  am  very  greatly  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity,  even  after  all  these  years,  to  thank  you 
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for  your  gallant  service  to  my  daughter.  I  scolded  her 
a  little  for  not  thinking  at  the  time  to  ask  your  name 
and  address.    But  she  was  so  confused,  she  forgot  it." 

''It  was  not  her  fault,"  defended  Dade.  "It  was 
mine.  Besides,  I  looked  then  so  much  like  the  hobo 
I  really  was,  I  wonder  she  was  not  more  afraid  of  me 
than  of  the  fellow  I  licked." 

"The  very  idea!"  exclaimed  Josie.  "Mr.  Dade, 
you  looked  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  knew  you  were  a 
good  man  the  moment  I  saw  you,  and  I  told  Daddy 
so  as  soon  as  I  reached  home.  Did  I  not.  Father?" 
And  she  patted  her  parent's  cheek  fondly. 

"Yes,  Josie,  you  certainly  did,  and  blushed  like  an 
American  Beauty  rose  when  you  said  it,"  replied  the 
Congressman,  laughing  heartily  at  the  now  embar- 
rassed Josie. 

"Well,  your  Honor,  I  weren't  so  very  good  then, 
but  her  praise  started  me  the  other  way  and  whatever 
I  am  now,  which  ain't  much,  I  owe  to  her  alone. 
Now,  your  Honor,  I  ain't  had  much  experience  in  the 
marrying  business,  or  even  courting,  for  all  these 
years  I've  been  waiting  and  hunting  the  big  world 
over  for  just  one  girl.  I  did  not  know  until  to-day  that 
her  front  name  was  Josie.  Mr.  Schmidt,  your  Honor, 
I  want  to  many  your  daughter." 

Had  not  the  detective  just  blurted  out  his  feelings, 
he  might  pever,  or  at  least  for  a  long  time,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  saying  what  he  wanted  to,  so  great  was  his 
awkward  embarrassment  in  the  presence  of  the  now 
equally  embarrassed  girl. 
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The  Honorable  Mr.  Schmidt  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  deeply  blushing  pair  with  surprise, 
curiosity  and  amusement,  thinking  they  had  talked 
the  matter  over  between  themselves  at  the  Art  Gallery. 

'*How  is  this,  Josie?  What  does  this  mean?"  he 
questioned  her,  assuming  with  difficulty  a  serious 
and  somewhat  stem  manner. 

"Why  Father,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
He  has  never  said  anything  to  me.  In  fact,  he  has 
never  had  any  chance.  ""This  is  so  sudden!  Of  course 
I  have  thought  about  him  for  years.  But  when  it 
comes  to  marrying  a  man,  don't  you  think,  Father, 
that  a  girl  ought  to  see  him  more  than  twice,  anyway  ?" 
"Look  here,  your  Honor,  Josie — Miss  Schmidt  is 
right.  You  see  I've  known  her  for  many  years  and  I 
did  not  stop  to  think  but  what  I  had  seen  her  and  she 
me  every  day  during  that  time.  She's  right,  though,  we 
ought  to  get  acquainted  before  we  get  married.  They 
say  most  people  know  each  other  before  they  get 
married,  then  get  acquainted  afterwards.  But  I'm 
willing  to  wait,  and  will  furnish  all  the  credentials 
necessary.  I  want  Josie  —  Miss  Schmidt  and  your 
Honor  to  know  just  what  I'm  firing  at,  though." 

"I  —  I  think.  Father,  we  better  not  talk  any  more 
now  about  this  subject,"  begged  the  young  lady,  giving 
her  father  an  eloquent  hug.  ^ 

"That's  right,  Josie,  you  have  the  right  idea.  Mr. 
Dade,  please  drop  the  subject  for  the  present." 

"  All  right,  your  Honor.  But  may  I  come  a-courting 
sometimes?" 
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"  That  is  for  my  daughter  herself  to  decide." 

**  May  I,  please  may  I,  Josie  —  oh,  I  b^  your  par- 
don. Miss  Schmidt?'' 

"You  may  call  occasionally,  if  you  wish,"  she 
answered  with  her  sweetest  little  smile  and  unable  to 
keep  the  frank  liking  from  her  eyes.  "  I  should  dearly 
like  to  learn  what  you  have  been  doing  these  years,  and 
all  about  the  great  Senator  Hays.  I  would  like  to  meet 
him." 

''So  you  shall,"  said  the  detective  with  enthusiasm 
at  the  notion  that  he  might  gratify  her  wishes,  and 
especially  pleased  that  she  should  meet  the  friend  of 
whom  he  was  so  proud.  "He's  the  finest  man  living! 
We  were  boys  together  in  the  country  back  in  Illinois, 
although  he  was  older  than  I.  He  went  right,  and  I  went 
wrong  until  I  saw  you.  But  long  afterwards  he  and 
I  met  in  New  York,  so  now  we're  good  friends. 
I  am  here  now  trying  to  get  on  to  the  curves  of  that 
big  bank  scheme  they're  pulKng  through  Congress." 

"* You  are?"  The  Congressman  was  surprised.  "I 
hope  you  will  succeed.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  most 
crooked  game  ever  attempted  to  be  worked  on  the 
people  through  their  own  Congress.  The  schemers 
seem  to  have  the  country  hypnotized,  ready  to  sneeze 
every  time  they  take  snufiF.  The  bill  ought  to  be  killed, 
but  I  am  afraid  it  will  become  a  law." 

"Maybe  it  will  —  but  maybe  it  won't,"  returned 
Dade.  "I  have  struck  the  right  trail  and  am  pretty 
close  to  big  game.  Whether  I  bag  it,  of  course  time 
alone  will  tell.    I  am  to  the  point  where  I  am  about 
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ready  to  do  anything  short  of  murder  to  save  the  country 
from  the  results  of  that  legislation,  even  if  I  have  to  go 
to  jail  for  it** 

This  last  was  highly  alarming  to  Miss  Schmidt 
**  Oh»  don*t  do  that !  **  she  exclaimed.  And  the  detective 
was  too  keen  to  lose  the  significance  of  her  concern. 

"Oh,  I'm  not  going  voluntarily  to  lock  myself  up, 
you  may  be  sure,"*  he  reassured  her.  "Nor  do  I 
expect  to  have  to  do  anything  which  will  make  me 
liable.  That  was  simply  my  way  of  indicating  how 
much  in  earnest  I  am  in  the  matter." 

The  next  day  was  that  set  for  the  final  consideration 
of  the  bank  bill  by  the  Senate.  The  detective  knew  it 
was  then  or  never  he  must  act  if  he  was  to  accomplish 
anything.  That  evening  he  called  upon  Senator  Hays 
to  tell  of  his  good  fortune  in  finding  the  girl  he  had  so 
often  told  his  distinguislied  friend  about.  While  th^ 
were  together  in  the  Senator's  room,  Mr.  Hays  was 
called  to  the  phone  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  consented  to 
meet  the  latter  alone  in  the  private  ofiSce  of  Hays' 
committee  rooms  next  day  at  11:  SO  A.  M.  The  solicited 
appointment  was  a  great  surprise  to  both  Hays  and 
the  detective.  Neither  could  conceive  any  reason  for 
the  call,  except  that  possibly  some  attempt  was  to  be 
made  at  corruption.  They  discussed  the  subject  long 
and  in  every  aspect  For  the  first  time,  the  Senator 
asked  the  aid  of  his  friend  in  this  matter. 

"I  don't  know  that  anything  can  be  done,**  he  said, 
''but  I  will  feel  more  comfortable  if  I  know  you  are 
secreted  in  the  outer  office  subject  to  my  call." 
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It  was  Dick's  opportunity  to  tell  Hays  of  his  pur- 
poses already  formed,  and  he  made  some  suggestions, 
outlining  what  he  intended  doing,  telling  of  his  estab- 
lished intimacy  with  Fox  and  his  freedom  of  the  man's 
apartments. 

Next  morning  early,  the  detective  dropped  into  Mr. 
Fox's  rooms.  Only  the  stenographer  to  the  secretarjr 
of  Morley  Sterling  was  to  be  seen,  and  to  this  young 
man  Dick  addressed  himself. 

"Good  morning.    Is  Fox  about?" 

"Mr.  Fox  has  just  gone  into  the  bath-room  for  his 
morning  bath.  He  was  up  late  last  night  and  slept 
rather  late  this  morning.  You  may  sit  down  and  wait, 
Mr.  Dade,  or  come  in  again.  I  am  just  going  down  to 
breakfast." 

"  I've  had  my  morning  feed,  so  I  guess  I'll  wait  here 
for  Fox.    Haven't  anything  else  to  do." 

No  sooner  had  the  elevator  descended  carrying  the 
young  man  down  to  breakfast,  than  the  detective  softly 
bolted  the  outside  door  to  prevent  surprise  or  inter- 
ruption from  without.  Quickly  he  donned  a  simple 
disguise  fished  from  his  capadous  pockets  to  avoid 
recognition  by  Mr.  Fox  if  unexpectedly  the  latter  should 
come  into  the  room.  Stepping  through  the  archway 
into  the  bedroom  of  the  suite,  he  listened  a  moment. 
The  splash  of  water  in  the  closed  bath-room  assured 
him  that  Fox  was  busy  with  his  tubbing. 

Stealthily  and  swiftly  Dick  went  about  his  work.  He 
searched  everything  in  the  two  rooms  in  less  time  almost 
than  it  takes  to  tell  it.    He  was  richly -rewarded.    In 
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the  right  inside  pocket  of  Fox's  coat  was  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  from  Morley  Sterling,  dated  the  day  before; 
also  a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  Mr.  Sterling,  ready 
to  be  mailed  except  that  it  bore  no  stamp.  After  ha- 
stily reading  Sterling's  letter,  the  detective  replaced 
both  in  the  coat  pocket. 

Going  to  the  desk,  ho  obtaiii^d  the  note-book  of 
the  stenographer,  and  therein  found  and  read  the  short- 
hand copy  of  a  report  by  Fox  to  Sterling,  bearing  that 
date,  and  which  evidently  had  been  typed  and  enclosed 
in  the  sealed  envelope  he  had  discovered  in  Fox's  pocket. 
Having  secured  the  information  he  desired,  he  removed 
his  disguise,  unbolted  the  door  and  went  out,  leaving 
everything  precisely  as  he  had  found  it.  Watching 
below,  he  met  the  stenographer  coming  from  breakfast 
and  remarked  in  a  casual,  indifferent  way: 

'"Thought  I  wouldn't  wait  for  Fox  to  wash  away 
his  sins.  I'm  going  out  to  take  a  little  of  this  jolly 
morning  air ;  you  don't  have  much  of  it  in  this  blooming 
town.  I  may  see  him  later.  Nothing  special  to  see 
him  for  now,  anyway,  don't  you  know.'* 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Dale.  You  know,  of  course,  that 
you  are  always  welcome,  and  that  Mr.  Fox  is  glad  to  see 
you  at  any  time  you  wish  to  favor  him  with  a  call." 

Post  haste,  the  detective  was  off  to  acquaint  Senator 
Hays  of  his  rich  find  and  to  plan  the  details  of  the 
coming  meeting  with  Fox.  At  eleven  o'clock  Dick 
went  to  the  Senator's  committee  rooms,  disguised,  and 
secreted  himself  in  the  outer  o£Soe  where  he  could 
hear  the  signal  to  be  given  at  the  right  moment  bom 
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theiimer  room  by  Bfr.  Hays.  Exactly  at  11:80  A.  M., 
the  aeoretaxy  of  Ifoiiqr  Steriing  entered  the  private 
ofBoe  of  these  Senate  ocunmittee  rooms,  the  door  was 
dosed  and  he  was  alone  with  Senator  John  Hays. 

Hays  silently  awaited  the  statemoit  of  his  viator's 
errand. 

''I  will  waste  no  time  or  words.  Senator.  You  know 
I  am  the  secretary  and  representative  of  Morley  Sterling. 
He  wants  the  government  bank  biU  passed.  This 
package  contains  one  million  dollars  in  currency.  I 
have  been  instructed  to  give  it  to  yoa  We  do  not 
ask  your  vote.  All  we  expect  is  ytMir  silence  on  the 
measure.'* 

yfiHi  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  will,  the  Senator 
controlled  his  natural  impulse  to  throttle  the  scoundrel 
who  was  thus  tempting  and  assuming  that  his  honor 
was  for  sale.  But  he  hid  his  feelings  behind  a  fairly 
placid  countenance  and  calm  voice.  Hestating  a 
moment,  he  dropped  his  vmce  almost  to  a  whisper  as 
he  said: 

**  Put  it  into  that  lower  drawer.'* 

G>vering  his  surprise  at  the  ready  acquiescence 
of  this  man  whom  he  had  feared  might  prove  imper- 
vious to  bribe,  Mr.  Fox  deposited  the  package  of  mon^ 
in  and  then  closed  the  drawer  indicated. 

While  Fox  was  thus  occupied,  the  Senator  had 
quietly  touched  the  electric  button  which  gave  to  the 
detective  the  agreed  signal.  Instantly  there  was  loud 
talk  in  the  outer  office.  The  door  of  the  inner  room 
flew  open  and  in  rushed  Richard  Dale,  the  diamond 
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king,  all  excited  and  disheveled  and  evidently  intoxi- 
cated, with  a  drawn  revolver  which  he  brandished 
under  the  nose  of  the  astounded  and  frightened  Mr. 
Fox,  as  he  shouted: 

''So  here  you  are!  Your  derk  said  you  had  come 
here.  You  stole  my  papers  —  the  title  deeds  of  my 
diamond  mines.  Fork 'em  over!  Fork 'em  over  quick, 
I  teU  you!" 

"Great  heavens.  Senator!  This  is  all  a  mistake. 
Please  calm  the  man.  He  is  Richard  Dale,  the  gr«eat 
diamond  mine  owner.  You  can  see  he  has  been  drink- 
ing. I  have  no  papers  of  his.  He  is  laboring  under  a 
delusion.    Won't  you  please  explain  to  him?" 

"Fork  'em  over,  I  tell  you.  Empty  your  pockets 
before  I  count  ten  and  go  bang.  One  —  three  —  four 
—  five  —  six  —  seven  —  there,  those  are  the  ones.  I 
knew  you  had  the  papers  I  wanted.  Thank  you  for 
'em.  This  is  the  letter  of  Morley  Sterling  to  you,  and  this 
unstamped  envelope  contains  your  interesting  report 
on  the  pending  bank  bill  to  Morley  Sterling.  I  will  keep 
them  in  my  pocket  for  fear  you  might  lose  'em." 

"What  does  all  this  mean?"  questioned  the  now 
thoroughly  bewildered  Fox. 

"  It  means  that  Morley  Sterling's  game  to  own  the 
United  Stages  and  all  the  people  in  'em  is  busted. 
That's  it  —  busted!  Senator,  this  gentleman  has  been 
very  kind  to  me  since  I  came  to  this  blooming  country. 
Won't  you  kindly  introduce  us?"  And  the  detective 
grinned. 

With  a  still  broader  smile»  Senator  Hays  complied 
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**Mr.  Pax»  aDow  me  to  introdnoe  you  to  Didc  Dade, 
the  detectiTe.  I  will  voudi  for  his  right  to  high  social 
fltanifing  and  for  his  int^rity  and  patriotism." 

^Dick  Dade,  the  detective?  Thm  yon  are  not 
Mr.  Ridiard  Dale  of  Sooth  Africa?"  The  nsoalfy 
nnroffled  Mr.  Fox  was  yet  miable  to  find  his  mental 
fooling.    The  detective  took  up  the  explanatifm. 

''No,  not  any  more.  I  am  an  American  now.  I  was 
unaataralized,  but  now  I  am  naturalized.  I  oijoyed 
my  Umi  to  the  White  House  so  much,  thimks  to  your 
thoughtfulness,  that  I  made  up  my  mind  I'd  rathar  be 
bossed  by  a  president  than  ruled  by  a  king." 

''I  see  it  all  now!"  Fox  exdaimed,  his  face  white  with 
anger  but  his  acute  business  sense  regaining  its  place 
at  ike  front  ''I  have  been  tricked.  Gentlemen, 
business  is  buriness.  I  wiU  obtain  and  pay  to  you  two 
millions  in  cash  for  those  two  letters  and  jK>ur  silence 
on  what  has  transpired  in  this  room  to-day." 

**Jt  thejT  are  worth  two  millions  to  your  crooked 
master,  they  are  worth  two  hundred  millions  to  the 
people.  You  are  right,  Mr.  Fox,  business  is  business, 
and  it  b  good  business  to  dispose  of  one's  wares  in  the 
nuuket  where  th^  are  worth  the  most.  Perhaps  the 
people  won't  need  to  buy,  but  I  can  at  least  give  these 
two  letters  to  them  and  get  the  credit  for  bei^  a  philan- 
thropist. That  b  worth  more  than  money  to  opulent 
people  like  me."  It  was  Dade  who  spoke,  and  now 
he  turned  to  hb  friend. 

**Now,  Senator,  I  don't  know  what  you  think  of  it, 
but  I  feel  just  like  lidding  thb  brazen  crimuial  coward 
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mihin  an  inch  of  his  life  for  daring  to  insult  us  by 
classifying  us  as  bargain-counter  statesmen.  I'd  a 
lot  rather  give  it  to  his  criminal  master  whom  he  so 
cravenly  serves.  But  he  not  being  on  the  spot,  I  think 
ril  do  the  next  best  thing.   May  I,  Senator  ?" 

The  detective  had  assumed  an  aggressive  and  threat- 
ening attitude,  and  the  alarmed  and  cowed  Fox  b^ged 
Hays  to  protect  him. 

**I  know  just  how  you  feel,  Mr.  Dade,"  was  the 
Senator's  reply.  "Only  the  necessity  for  preserving  the 
dignity  of  this  place  protects  this  villain.  And  I  would 
claim  the  right  and  pleasure  of  administering  the  pun- 
ishment myself,  if  only  we  were  in  a  suitable  place. 
You,  Fox,  are  the  willing  tool  of  the  most  dangerous 
scoundrel  and  traitor  unhung.  Tell  Morley  Sterling 
from  me  that  I  say  so.  Justice,  like  a  blood-hound,  is 
on  his  track  and  sometime  wiOl  overtake  and  punish 
him.    Now  you,  go!" 

And  Hays  brought  his  fist  down  on  his  desk  with 
such  force,  and  his  look  was  so  commanding,  the  worthy 
secretary  of  Morley  Sterling  gladly  slunk  away,  thank- 
ful to  have  escaped  without  suffering  personal  violence. 

The  letters  were  read  and  quickly  copied  ready  for 
use  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  which  had  now  been  in 
session  for  some  time  discussing  the  bank  measure. 
John  Hays  was  anxious  to  reach  his  place,  but  he  paused 
to  face  the  detective,  quietly  thoughtful. 

"Dade,  peace  often  develops  patriots  who  are  equal, 
though  less  advertised,  to  any  produced  by  war.    The 
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greatness  of  a  patriot  should  be  judged  by  the  things 
actually  accomplished  for  the  good  of  all  the  people 
and  the  welfare  of  his  country.  By  this  just  standard, 
your  action  in  successfully  exposing  this  conspiracy 
against  the  republic  entitles  you  to  a  prominent  place 
among  those  who  have  served  their  country  well.  This 
I  say  with  great  deliberation  and  earnestness,  and  with 
it  I  eidend  my  own  sincere  thanks  and  congratulations. 
You  alone,  I  believe,  have  saved  the  day  and  the  wel- 
fare and  honor  of  our  country.*' 

'"It  is  enough  for  me,  Squire,  to  know  that  I  have 
pleased  you.  But  I'm  mighty  glad  we  were  able  to 
flag  Sterling's  train  and  go  through  it  with  our  guns 
before  it  reached  destination." 

"  You,  not  'we'  did  it.  Now  I  must  get  to  my  place 
in  the  Senate  or  it  may  be  too  late.  We  will  see  what 
can  be  done  with  this  iew  evidence  you  have  supplied." 

"Oh,  you  were  the  Hamlet  all  right.  They  never 
would  have  been  so  thoughtful  as  to  ofifer  me  the  price," 
returned  Dade  with  a  cheerful  grin.  "And  I'll  go  into 
the  gallery,  Squire,  to  watch  the  surprise  party." 

"All  right,  Dids.  Here  is  my  card  to  get  you  in. 
Come  along."    And  the  two  hastened  from  the  room. 


Chapter  XX 

THE  GOVERNMENT  BANK  BILL  IN  THE 
SENATE 

The  United  States  Senate,  the  highest  legislative 
body  in  the  world,  was  called  together  with  one  rap  of 
the  gavel.  The  Vice-President  of  the  republic  was  in 
the  chair.  Of  the  ninety-two  members,  two  from  each 
State  of  the  Union,  all  were  present  but  one. 

Senator  John  Hays  of  New  York  was  absent 

The  seats  around  the  sides  of  the  chamber  were 
crowded  by  scores  of  members  of  the  House  of  Repie- 
sentatives,  and  with  them  were  several  members  of 
the  President's  Cabinet.  The  diplomatic  gallery  was 
occupied  by  the  ambassadors  of  many  foreign  govern- 
ments. The  press  gallery  seats  were  well  filled  by 
reporters,  the  most  brainy  and  alert  members  of  the 
profession,  ready  instantly  to  echo  to  every  part  of  the 
United  States  every  word  of  news,  every  incident  of 
public  interest  which  might  occur.  The  public  galleiy 
was  filled  to  overflowing  with  prominent  and  expectant 
citizens.  The  scene  was  indeed  inspiring,  and  the  day 
momentous. 

All  knew  that  the  great  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  United  States  government  bank  was  to  be 
fought  and  decided  finally  by  the  Senate  that  day.  The 
bill  had  from  time  to  time  been  up  for  consideration. 
The  entire  country  now  riveted  its  attention  upon  the 
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national  capital,  awaiting  anxiously  the  announce- 
ment  of  the  result  For  it  had  been  excited  and  alarmed 
by  the  agitation,  with  attendant  predictions  as  to  the 
effect  on  business,  carried  on  for  months  with  ever- 
increasing  force.  Everybody  had  taken  sides  one  way 
or  the  other.    There  were  no  neutrals. 

The  correspondents  had  discovered  and  had  wired 
over  the  country  the  results  of  an  informal  poll  taken 
by  a  senator.  This  indicated  the  passage  of  the  bill  by 
a  good  majority.  Their  report  had  kindled  the  con- 
fidence and  spirits  of  those  in  favor  of  the  measure, 
and  had  correspondingly  depressed  those  against  it. 

The  tide  seemed  to  be  all  one  way  and  its  current 
getting  swifter  every  hour.  Its  opponents  in  the  Senate 
had  made  a  gallant  fight  against  overwhelming  odds 
and  in  the  face  of  what  seemed  general  public  opinion. 
But  it  was  the  unyielding  fight  of  conscience  and 
conviction,  such  as  makes  honest  men  at  times  brave 
any  opposition,  even  public  opinion  itself,  in  support 
of  what  they  believe  to  be  right.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  advocates  of  the  meajiure  showed  in  the  final 
speeches  they  were  now  making  for  the  bill  their  per- 
fect confidence  in  the  outcome.  There  were  very 
few  who  doubted  the  triumphant  passage  of  the 
measure,  and  its  approval  by  the  President,  who,  how- 
ever, had  not  indicated  his  position. 

Those  present  were  quite  as  much  occupied  in  their 
own  thoughts  as  to  the  possible  reason  that  kept  Senator 
Hays  from  attending  to  his  official  duties  on  so  im- 
portant an  occasion  as  they  were  about  the  proceed- 
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ings  they  were  witnessing.  Being  the  only  absentee, 
and  no  explanation  being  made  in  his  behalf,  it  was 
the  more  noticeable.  Then,  too,  there  were  great  mys- 
tery and  curiosity  about  his  position  on  the  question 
of  authorizing  a  government  bank.  Newspaper 
reporters  and  the  friends  and  opponents  of  the  bill 
had  all  tried  to  obtain  from  him  some  expression  of 
his  views.  To  each  he  had  courteously  replied  that  he 
was  not  yet  ready,  that  in  due  time  he  would  make  his 
position  known  to  all.    He  would  say  no  more. 

Now  the  last  moment  of  the  final  opportunity  for 
him  to  speak  was  approaching  and  he  was  absent  from 
his  post.  Wild  and  conflicting  stories  and  covert  sug- 
gestions were  circulated,  and  these  added  to  the  general 
perplexity  and  doubt. 

The  last  word  had  been  said.  The  Vice-President 
arose  and  instructed  the  clerk  to  proceed  with  the  roll- 
call  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

"Mr.  President,"  came  a  voice  from  the  rear  of  the 
room  as  some  one  pushed  his  way  to  his  seat  through 
the  crowd  of  representatives  standing  about  the  door  of 
the  cloak-room.  **  Mr.  President,  before  a  vote  is  taken 
on  this  measure  I  desire  to  be  heard.  Until  this 
moment  I  have  been  detained  from  this  chamber  by 
circumstances  of  the  gravest  importance  and  urgency." 

At  the  sound  of  the  gavel  the  confusion  ceased. 
Few  had  heard  the  words  of  Senator  Hays,  but  all 
recognized  him  as  he  now  advanced  to  his  desk  on 
the  Republican  side.  The  Vice-President  inquired 
whether  there  were  objections  to  the  Senator  from  New 
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Yoik  beiiig  heard  on  the  pemfing  ImII  before  the  roD- 
call  should  be  taken. 

"The  Chair  hears  no  objectxMi,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  the  floor/'  announced  the  Vioe* 
President,  and  resumed  his  seat 

Amidst  suj^ressed  excitement  and  complete  silenoe. 
Senator  Hays  arose  and  began  to  speak  in  a  quiet, 
cahn,  dear  voice. 

''Mr.  Presidents— Before  the  Senate  proceeds 
to  vote  upon  the  passage  of  the  pending  biU,  I 
desire  to  lay  before  it  certain  facts  which  may  be 
thought  to  bear  strongly  upon  the  question  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  this  measure. 

''This  bin  for  chartering  a  govemmoit  bank 
under  private  ownership  has  already  passed  the 
House.  Only  the  Senate  and  the  Piesident  stand 
between  it  and  consummation. 

"Much  has  been  said  in  its  favor.  Strong  argu- 
ments have  been  made  to  show  the  necessity  for  a 
centralized  and  scientific  management  of  the  cur- 
rency. The  financial  incapacity  of  the  people's 
representatives  has  been  enla4;ed  upon.  The 
need  of  elasticity  in  our  money  system  has  been 
presented  with  logic  and  effectiveness.  It  has 
been  urged  that  the  supply  of  currency  should  rise 
and  fall  automatically  with  the  demand,  and 
therefore  that  such  a  bank  is  necessary  to  regulate 
the  same;  that  it  must  be  managed  by  trained 
and  skilled  men  capable  of  correctly  readix^ 
finandal  signs  of  the  times,  so  that  the  changing 
monetary  needs  of  the  country  can  be  wisely  met 
and  supplied  from  day  to  day;  that  the  bank  must 
be    privately  owned,  by    the    various    national 
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banks  or  otherwise,  or  the  government  would 
literally  be  in  the  banking  business  —  a  situation 
claimed  to  be  entirely  unconstitutional  and  under- 
mining to  that  public  confidence  upon  which  rests 
the  vast  credit  system  which  sustains  the  entire 
business  of  the  country,  and  a  long  step  toward 
that  paternalism  in  government  which  would 
ultimately  and  inevitably  lead  to  common  owner- 
ship, socialism,  the  end  of  the  republic,  anarchy. 

"These  and  other  arguments  and  Tears  have 
been  industriously  set  forth  with  great  plausibility 
and  vividness,  often  on  the  authority  of  the  names 
of  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  respected 
business  men  of  the  country,  and  by  resolutions  of 
influential  conmiercial  bodies;  and  they  have 
been  widely  circulated  by  means  of  the  public 
press  and  otherwise,  in  a  way  to  best  impress 
and  frighten  the  people  into  bringing  pressure  upon 
their  representatives  and  senators  in  Congress  and 
upon  the  President,  to  ensure  the  enactment  of 
the  desired  law. 

**  Evidence  is  not  wanting  to  show  that  the  power 
of  many  banks  over  their  borrowers  has  been 
systematicaUy  used  by  calling  or  threatening  to 
call  loans  if  this  bank  bill  be  not  passed,  in  order 
to  help  the  agitation  therefor;  that  their  customers 
have  been  told  that  this  will  be  necessary  because 
failure  to  strengthen  the  financial  system  by  crea- 
tion of  a  government  bank  will  alarm  the  country 
and  depositors  will  withdraw,  and  hoard  their 
deposits  fearing  bank  failures,  and  the  banks 
themselves  be  forced  to  call  loans  to  meet  this 
drain  and  demand;  that  this  scarcity  must  also 
and  quickly  result  in  large  increase  in  interest  rates. 

"It  is  believed,  Mr.  F^ident,  that  the  shrinkage 
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in  deposits  of  the  banks  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
and  the  running  up  of  interest  rates  for  call  loans 
made  on  the  Stock  Exchange  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  per  cent,  and  even  the  failures  of  certain 
banks  and  trust  companies  and  runs  upon  others, 
all  comprise  a  situation  wholly  artificiid,  designed 
and  executed  to  influence  the  people  to  lu-ge  Con- 
gress toward  passing  this  measure.  If  this  be  true, 
it  is  crime  against  law,  conspiracy  against  the 
rights  of  the  people,  treason  to  the  nation! 

*'The  intended  and  natural  result  is,  as  we  see  it, 
the  frightened  depositors,  the  harried  borrowers, 
and  their  misguided  friends  clamoring  for  Congress 
to  immediately  act  on  this  bill.  Each  Senator  has 
been  deluged  with  telegrams  and  smothered  with 
letters  and  petitions  from  his  constituents  frantic- 
ally be^ng  him  to  vote  for  a  government  bank. 

'"It  is  but  natural  that  all  this  should  produce 
the  profound  impression  that  the  people  desire 
such  an  institution  —  and  if  they  really  do  they 
should  have  it.  But  if  all  these  pleading  messages 
should  prove  to  have  been  written  or  dictated  or 
induced  at  the  instance  of  a  well-organized  band  of 
plotting  individuals  who  seek  to  control  the  cur- 
rency, the  life-blood  of  the  people's  welfare,  for 
their  selfish  ends  through  the  agency  of  a  govern- 
ment bank  dominated  by  them,  or  that  the  authors 
sent  them  under  the  stress  of  threatened  business 
disaster  or  of  honest  but  mistaken  alarm  so  created, 
it  is  simply  the  voice  of  Jacob  but  the  hand  of  Esau. 

"A  personal  experience,  this  very  day,  may 
throw  some  light  upon  the  durk  purpose  behind 
this  project.  It  would  not  be  obtruded  here  but 
for  its  direct  and  conclusive  bearing,  and  the  seem- 
ing necessity  for  proof  positive  to  show  that  the 
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oountiy  is  being  deliberately  tricked  and  driven 
to  its  ruin^  of  which  this  government  bank  is 
designed  to  be  the  wicked  instrument. 

''In  that  package  which  a  page  has  just  depos- 
ited upon  the  desk  of  the  deik  of  this  Senate  are 
one  million  doUars  in  currency.  Within  an  hour, 
in  a  committee-room  of  this  body,  under  the  very 
roof  of  this  Capitol  of  the  people's  power,  and  in 
my  presence,  that  vast  sum  was  coolly  offered  to 
a  member  of  this  Senate  merely  to  obtain  his  silence 
on  this  measure.  This  was  done  by  the  confidential 
secretary  of  that  Napoleon  of  finance,  that  ruler 
of  the  railroads  and  industries  of  our  country,  that 
dictator  of  the  banking  system  of  the  United  States, 
that  man  who  seeks  by  means  of  this  government 
bank  and  otherwise  to  dominate  the  politics  of 
the  people  and  the  destinies  of  the  republic  for 
his  selfish  purposes  —  Morley  Sterling.  The 
money,  Mr.  President,  may  be  deposited  in  the 
conscience  fund  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  that  aspiring  philanthropist. 

''Can  we  believe  that  the  objects  of  this  bill  are 
honorable  and  patriotic,  when  a  man  like  that  is 
ready  and  anxious  to  purchase  the  silence  of  a 
single  member  for  that  price?  Is  it  not  certain 
that  he  sees  clearly  a  way  to  recoup  himself  for 
such  legislative  investments  with  thousands  per 
cent  interest,  all  of  which  must  be  paid  by  the 
people  whose  trusted  servants  and  advisers  we  are 
privileged  to  be  ? 

"Is  more  convincing  evidence  desired  as  to  the 
sinister  and  soulless  design  of  those  seeking  to 
capitalize  the  people's  confidence  and  powers 
against  the  public  interest  and  welfare,  through  the 
agenqr  of  a  privately  owned  government  bank? 
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''If  so,  the  derk  may  now  read  the  two  letters 
sent  to  his  desk,  which  were  surrendered  to  me 
to-day  in  the  committee-room  under  the  persuasion 
of  a  leveled  revolver  in  the  hand  of  that  justly 
celebrated  detective  Dick  Dade.  To  him  this 
oountiy  is  indebted  for  his  wholly  unselfish  and 
patriotic  service  in  thus  discovering  and  exposing 
the  most  foul  and  dangerous  criminal  conspiracy 
against  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  life  of 
the  republic  which  avarice  and  greed  ever  inspired 
and  fiends  in  human  form  ever  sought  to  execute. 

"The  first  letter  is  by  Morley  Sterling  to  his 
confidential  and  astute  secretary,  James  Fox,  who 
has  been  in  Washington  in  full  charge  throughout 
the  campaign  in  Congress  for  the  passage  of  this 
bank  bill;  it  is  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Sterling.  The  other  is  a  typewritten  report  by  the 
secretary  to  his  chief,  prepared  and  signed,  but 
which  had  not  been  stamped  or  mailed." 

Hays  paused  and  signed  to  the  derk  to  read  the 
financier's  letter,  which  was  as  follows: 

"Dear  Pox: — Barring  unexpected  accident,  the 
government  bank  bill  will  pass.  Possible  opposi- 
tion by  Senator  H.  the  greatest  danger.  Not  safe 
to  buy  his  support.  Purchase  of  his  silence  is  less 
risk  and  will  accomplish  the  same  thing.  Do  it 
at  once.  You  know  the  price  agreed  upon.  Could 
not  say  this  to  you  over  tiie  phone  to-night. 

"  Our  banks  and  other  friends  and  papers  have  so 
excited  and  scared  the  dear  people  that  Congress 
and  the  President  think  this  the  most  popular 
measure  ever  introduced.  This  ensures  its  pas- 
sage and  es:ecutive  approval.    It  proves  that  the 
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people  are  a  lot  of  cattle,  easily  stampeded  by 
money  and  brains* 

''The  big  shrinkage  of  deposits,  runs  on  a  few 
banks,  bidding  up  of  interest  rates,  forcing  down 
the  prices  of  stocks  and  bonds,  ^dl  as  we  arranged, 
are  turning  the  trick.  And  the  'reformed'  attor- 
neys now  turned  statesmen,  inspired  by  the  plead- 
ings of  their  secret  investments  and  alliances,  are 
rendering  our  cause  powerful  service  in  the  right 
quarter. 

"  With  the  government  bank  and  the  currency 
all  under  our  control,  my  rule  of  the  dear  people 
and  their  destinies,  by  my  power  to  take  away  their 
property,  will  be  complete.  A  nation  and  its 
government  as  a  part  of  my  personal  assets,  Fox! 
How  is  that  ?  Aiid  the  best  of  it  is  that  they'll 
never  know  they  are  owned  nor  how  they  lose 
their  property  nor  who  gets  it;  so  they  can  never 
turn  against  me. 

"Yours  truly, 
"M.  S." 

Not  a  sound  broke  the  silence  of  the  stunned  Senate, 
save  the  rustle  of  the  letters  as  the  derk  folded  the  first 
and  turned  to  the  second. 

"Chief: — Nothing  in  sight  to  cause  anxiety. 
Senate  flooded  with  messages  by  wire  and  mail. 
Effect  is  fine.  They  all  think  it  'vox  populi.' 
The  bill  will  surely  pass  by  a  good  majority.  The 
poll  taken  by  our  friends  shows  this.  Don't  see 
how  even  Senator  H.'s  opposition  and  voice  could 
defeat  us  now.  However,  will  fix  him  as  you 
direct.  Will  do  it  boldly,  which  you  so  often  say 
is  the  best  way.    Have  appointment  to  meet  him 
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alone  in  the  private  oflSoe  of  his  committee-rooms 
at  11:30  this  morning.  Have  thought  it  possible 
that  his  non-committal  attitude  may  indicate  that 
he  has  been  waiting  for  this  kind  of  a  proposition. 
Will  mail  this  myself  en  route  to  keep  that  appoint- 
ment. And  will  take  the  bunch  of  'genQe  per- 
suader* with  me. 

""  Your  judgment  of  the  man  is  better  than  mine. 
I  should  have  hesitated  at  this  late  hour  to  try 
this  radical  method,  for  fear  of  his  refusal  and 
possible  use  of  the  offer  to  our  detriment.  But  it 
will  be  only  his  word  against  mine,  anyway,  so  1 
follow  instructions.  I  must  confess  surprise  at 
his  continued  silence  on  the  measure.    Hope  it  is 

not  ominous.  «,  ^j  _^  n 

Very  respectfully, 

"Fox.** 

Senator  Hays  was  still  on  his  feet.    All  eyes  again 
turned  to  him  as  he  resumed  speaking: 

"These  documents  speak  for  themselves  so 
eloquently  that  I  will  not  dwell  on  them  further. 
The  citizens  of  this  republic  are  now  face  to  face 
with  those  who  would  be  their  masters.  The  duty, 
the  privilege,  the  honor,  is  given  us  by  our  votes 
on  Uiis  very  measure  to  choose  between  them. 
Henceforth,  this  country  will  be  ruled  in  fact  either 
by  the  people  or  by  incorporated  avarice.  History 
repeats  itself  after  nineteen  centuries.  The  people 
must  now  scourge  the  lawless  money-changers 
and  their  incorporated  allies  from  the  sao^d  temple 
of  political  power. 

"We  have  been  eloquently  told  that  the  govern- 
ment should  keep  out  of  the  banking  business. 
This  may  be  true.   But  it  seems  far  more  important 
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that  corporations  be  made  to  keep  out  of  the 
government's  business.  Activity  in  politics  is  not 
one  of  the  legal  functions  of  an  incorporated  com- 
pany. Use  of  its  corporate  funds  for  such  purpose 
b  illegal.  To  knowingly  use  corporate  funds 
ill^ally  is  larceny.  Corporation  officials  are  not 
justified  in  cpnmiitting  a  felony,  even  to  further 
corporate  interests  or  to  word  off  corporate  dangers, 
by  contributing  the  money  of  the  corporation  to 
elect  public  officials  willing  to  betray  the  people 
in  the  interest  of  their  incorporated  masters. 

''It  has  been  said  that  the  people  need  more 
currency.  They  should  have  enough  money  at 
all  times  to  accommodate  the  demands  of  their 
business.  But  'elasticity'  is  a  plausible  delusion. 
If  the  people  are  supplied  with  enough  currency 
for  their  max  mum  requirements,  they  need  no 
'elasticity.'  'Elasticity'  is  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
and  profit  of  those  who  traffic  in  money  for  the 
interest.  They  fear  that  the  excessive  supply, 
when  demand  falls  off,  may  tempt  the  cutting  of 
interest  rates.  This  would  increase  the  value  of 
property  by  decreasing  Ihe  interest  value  of  money, 

"To  maintain  the  monopoly  of  money  and  high 
interest  rates,  this  greatest  of  all  trusts  invokes  the 
aid  of  the  Federal  government.  It  asks  the  power 
to  contract  and  expand  at  will  the  supply  of  cur- 
rency which  the  people  must  borrow  to  conduct 
business.  This  to  be  done  at  its  option,  not  at 
that  of  the  responsible  government  of  the  people. 
In  effect,  this  trust  desires  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion so  as  to  vest  the  money-making  power  in  the 
financial  institutions  run  solely  for  interest  profits 
instead  of  in  Congress.  And  this  solely  to  main- 
tain or  increase  interest  rates  for  their  own  profit 
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but  the  people's  loss.  This  dangerous  power  it 
disguises  under  the  name  'elastidfy.' 

**  Already  this  money  trust  obtains  vast  deposits 
of  government  funds,  paying  no  interest  therefor. 
It  deliberately  creates  conditions  which  make  such 
deports  seem  imperative.  For  greater  interest  it 
diverts  its  deposits  from  legitimate  business  and 
•makes  them  the  chief  instrument  to  promote 
wholesale  maigin*^ ambling.  This  causes  a  short- 
age in  the  supply  of  money. 

"'In  fact,  with  its  dangerous  gambling  machine, 
this  trust  can  cause  a  seeming  panic  any  day  that 
will  instantly  start  every  ban^  in  this  country,  in 
sheer  self-defense,  to  immediately  call  in  loans 
and  hoard  money  lest  their  depositors  take  alarm 
and  begin  withdrawals  of  money  for  private 
hoarding.  This  causes  fearful  money  contraction, 
which  automatically  lowers  the  prices  of  securities 
and  pinches  all  Intimate  business  and  industry. 
This  is  the  evil  source  of  currency  derangement, 
and  the  home  of  one  of  the  nation's  most  deadly 
perils.  All  business,  banks,  railroads,  industries, 
agriculture  and  the  republic  itself,  in  varying 
degrees,  are  unwilling  slaves  to  this  calculating, 
merciless,  hidden  and  silent  power. 

Expansion  of  currency  is  wild  and  dangerous 
inflation  except  when  done  through  the  banks  of 
the  money  trust  and  for  its  advantage  and  profit. 
It  is  unwilling  to  have  the  government  supply 
currency  for  any  extra  temporary  need.  While 
condemning  repudiation,  it  openly  repudiates  its 
l^al  obligations.  It  seeks  authorit)r  to  issue  bank- 
made  money,  asset  currency  and  currency  based 
on  its  own  listed  Wall  Street  securities. 

"  This  policy  would  require  the  whole  time  ci  the 
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Pieddent  and  his  Cabinet  to  watch  the  ticker  to 
see  that  the  constantly  fluctuating  and  manipulated 
prices  did  not  wipe  out  the  margin  of  collaterals  and 
subject  the  government  to  resulting  losses.  But 
all  ihis,  they  tell  us»  is  to  be  avoided  by  the  charter- 
ing of  a  government  bank  to  entirely  relieve  the 
government  of  all  labor  and  control  respecting  the 
money  of  the  country 

''And  this  bank  is  to  be  privately  owned  by 
such  patriotic  dealers  in  money  for  profit  as  are 
willing  to  supply  the  needed  capital,  and  thus  not 
burden  the  people  with  taxation  for  that  purpose. 
They  merely  ask  that  such  a  bank  be  given  the 
sole  power  to  so  regulate  the  supply  of  money 
from  day  to  day  as  to  remove  all  possible  danger 
of  a  reduction  of  their  interest  rates  —  thus  guar- 
anteeing them  large  and  steady  profits  from  their 
money  traffic. 

''But  business,  railroads  and  industries  need 
lower,  not  higher,  interest  rates,  for  they  are  bor- 
rowers. Shall  the  government  legislate  for  these 
and  for  the  people,  or  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
such  traffickers  in  money  as  are  satisfied  only  with 
laws  which  will  insure  them  usurious  rates  and  a 
constant,  strangling  grip  on  the  property  and 
prosperity  of  the  entire  country  ? 

"  If  occasionally  these  men  should  desire  to  so  far 
contract  the  artificial  money  available  as  to  double 
the  value  of  their  own  money  and  reduce  the  value 
of  property  by  doubled  interest  rates,  or  should 
they  wish  to  smash  quotation  prices  for  their  own 
speculative  profit  by  forcing  upon  the  maricet 
vast  quantities  of  listed  collaterals  held  to  seure 
loans  which  such  scarcity  of  money  would  make 
it  necessary  to  call,  then,  they  need  not  put  the 
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govemment  to  any  bother  —  they  would  attend 
to  all  that  themselves. 

"But,  Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  that  only 
departing  sanity  could  ever  induce  the  American 
people  to  abdicate  their  sovereign  right  and  power 
to  make  and  control  the  life-blood  of  their  activ- 
ities, prosperity  and  happiness,  and  to  give  it 
into  possession  of  private  individuals  or  corpo- 
rations. The  more  so,  since  the  country  has  wit- 
nessed the  lengths  to  which  many  men  of  standing 
and  great  influence  in  the  business  and  financial 
world  will  go  in  pursuit  of  wealth  of  any  kind  and 
at  any  cost  of  integrity  and  honor. 

"Much  of  the  banking  business  of  the  country 
b  getting  upon  an  improper  basis.  The  legal 
reserves  of  many  a  bank  are  a  myth.  They  are 
not  kept  in  cash  in  the  vaults.  They  are 
largely  deposited  with  other  banks  and  loaned 
out.  Such  banks  do  the  same  thing  with  their 
own  reserves.  They  violate  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
if  not  its  letter,  and  for  greater  profit  menace  the 
security  of  their  confiding  depositors.  Othos 
swap  bank-notes  —  both  parties  counting  these 
as  cash  reserves.  As  well  might  two  men  attempt 
to  double  their  assets  by  exchanging  their  promis- 
sory notes.  Some  officials  use  vast  quantities  of  the 
deposits  of  their  bank  to  exploit  their  own  business 
sdiemes. 

"These  and  other  grasping  practises  make  the 
soundness  of  some  bai^s  depend  upon  the  expecta- 
tion that  other  banks  will  come  to  their  rescue  in  an 
emergency,  lest  the  alarm  become  contagious  and 
affect  them  also.  They  know  that  the  solvency 
of  a  bank  usually  depends  on  its  ability  to  make  its 
depositors  believe  it  sound,  so  deposits  will  not  be 
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withdrawn  more  rapidly  than  other  deposits  are 
made  or  than  money  out  on  loan  can  be  called  in» 
that  they  must  hold  the  absolute  confidence  of 
their  depositors.  Most  banks  are  now  sound,  but 
they  will  not  always  remain  so  unless  they  change 
their  ways.  This  constantly  hazardous  condi- 
tion should  induce  bank  officials  to  always  be 
circumspect  and  to  do  nothing  which  might  for- 
feit public  confidence.  Public  confidence  will 
be  impaired  until  banking  becomes  honest  and  is 
absolutely  divOTced  from  Wall  Street. 

**  Sometimes  the  true  office  of  a  bank  in  a  com- 
munity is  so  perverted  that  it  becomes  a  menace 
instead  of  a  blessing  to  the  place.  Time  was  when 
a  bank  was  considered  a  quasi-public  institution, 
its  officers  trustees  to  receive  the  deposits  of  the 
citizens  and  safely  keep  or  loan  these  funds  to 
accredited  merchants  and  industries  at  reasonable 
rates  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  town  and  to  give 
emplojnnent  to  its  inhabitants.  And  many  bfuiks 
are  still  so  conducted  by  honorable  and  upright 
men.  To  such  conscientious  and  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans, no  temptation  suffices  to  entice  them  from 
this  plain  patii  of  duty. 

''But  all  over  the  United  States  are  many  banks 
that  consider  deposits  once  under  their  control 
as  their  absolute  property  to  do  with  as  they  will 
within  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  huge  deposits 
have  attracted  those  of  sinister  purposes  who  by 
stealth  have  obtained  control  that  they  may 
further  their  speculative  plans.  The  community's 
welfare,  the  local  interests  of  their  depositors, 
are  all  ignored  whenever  it  seems  more  profitable 
to  do  so.  Often  we  see  them  crippling  local  indus- 
tries and  business  by  running  away  with  the 
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accumulated  deposits  of  the  people,  to  use  the 
same  exploiting  their  individud  sdiemes  or  trying 
to  capture  usurious  rates  of  interest  among  the 
treacherous  bogs  and  quicksands  of  Wall  Street. 
The  magnet  which  attracts,  the  ignis  fahms 
which  lures,  is  the  ever-fluctuating,  manipulated, 
and  controlled  interest  rate  for  cfdl  loans  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Its  very  purpose  is  to  attract 
the  money  of  the  entire  country  to  enter  that 
gamblers'  paradise  by  way  of  speculation  or  as 
loans  to  enable  speculation.  'Hie  spirit  which 
sends  the  country's  monefr  there,  seeking  unlawful 
or  unjust  interest,  is  the  same  which  impels  those 
who  bonow  and  gamble  with  it  —  the  desire  for 
unearned  profits.  It  is  greed.  It  often  leads  to 
wholly  ill^al  methods.  As  an  example  to  trusted 
employees  and  to  others,  it  is  pernicious.    ^ 

'*So  wide  spread  is  this  gambling  practise  at 
times  that  legitimate  industry  has  often  for  long 
months  been  compelled  to  stand,  hat  in  hand,  idle 
and  waiting  for  the  finish  of  some  great  game  of 
speculation  (into  which  the  loanable  money  of 
the  country  has  been  enticed)  by  the  wreck  and 
ruin  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  savage  contending 
beasts  of  the  stodc-market.  During  these  long 
periods,  the  artifidal  scarcity  of  loanable  money, 
created  by  the  action  of  the  great  banks,  is  taken 
advantage  of  by  th^n  and  others  to  bleed  l^itimate 
business  and  industry  by  forcing  payment  of 
unduly  high  and  profitable  interest  rates  on  ordinary 
loans.  Great  solvent  industries  have  shut  down, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  workmen  have  suddenly 
been  thrown  out  of  emplojnnent,  solely  for  lack 
of  this  money  so  diverted  to  speculation,  first- 
dass  commercial  paper  of  merchants  and  manu-* 
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facturers  must  be  made  at  these  extortionate  rates 
or  be  sold  at  a  discount. 

''But  the  outside  bank  does  not  long  partake 
of  these  usurious  viands  so  tempting  to  its  appetite, 
so  exdting  to  its  cupidity  and  avarice*  No  sooner 
is  the  money  drawn  to  that  common  center  to 
which  all  borrowers  must  pay  tribute  than  the 
'  call  *  interest  rate  is  dropped  to  two  per  cent.  And 
the  country's  money  is  often  left  deposited  at  that 
rate  in  New  York  banks  (greatly  to  their  profit), 
waiting  patiently  but  vainly  for  an  early 
reappearance  of  obtainable  usury  —  while  at  home 
are  industries  suffering  for  lack  of  money  which 
rightfully  belongs  there.  Government  deposits 
given  without  interest  to  protect  depositois  by 
strengthening  cash  reserves  are  immediately  loaned 
to  favored  men  to  enable  them  to  buy  cheap 
securities  which  the  people  are  forced  by  the 
financial  stress  to  sell. 

''Call  loans  should  be  put  on  the  same  basis 
as  other  loans  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  interest 
rates.  This  would  take  away  the  most  potent 
instrument,  the  great  magnet  by  which  manipu- 
lators of  markets  and  finances  now  rob  the  business 
and  industries  of  the  interior  of  their  needed 
money,  cause  unsound  fluctuations  in  the  cur- 
temcy  suppty,  and  produce  dangerous  disturbances 
to  business  and  commerce  and  to  the  credit  and 
ooi^denoe  upon  which  they  rest.  The  country 
at  large  would  then  have  less  to  justify  the  feel- 
ing tiiat  New  York  is  the  chief  pirate  on  the  seas 
of  finance^  commerce  and  industry. 

"To  say  that  over  six  per  cent  interest  on  time 
loans  shall  be  unlawful  and  shall  bring  down  the 
penalty   of   forfeiture   or   imprisonment^ — while 
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loans  on  call  can  lawfully  be  made^  as  is  often 
done,  at  rates  sometimes  as  high  as  one  hundred 
per  cent  per  annum  —  is  so  ridiculous  that  it 
needs  only  to  be  stated  to  excite  general  derision. 

''It  is  not  my  intention,  Mr.  President,  to  inveigh 
against  any  class  of  men  nor  to  excite  undue 
alarm.  I  believe  in  the  future  of  this  country. 
Most  people  are  honest  and  honorable.  But  the 
searchlight  should  be  made  to  reveal  the  evil 
growths  in  politics,  in  finance  and  in  business, 
that  we  may  cut  them  out  —  not  leave  them  to 
endanger  the  health  and  happiness  of  that  splendid 
body  of  citizens  who  are  causing  this  great  land  of 
liberty  and  opportunity  to  oveifiow  with  blessings 
the  Uke  of  which  all  past  history  has  failed  to 
produce.  . 

''But  these  great  blessings  should  be  enjoyed 
by  the  producers  creating  diem  —  the  masses  of 
the  American  people.    Is  this  to  be  the  case? 

"At  the  demand  of  the  world  of  finance,  gold 
was  made  the  measure,  the  standard,  of  value. 
Billions  of  dollars  of  government,  state,  county, 
municipal,  railroad  and  industrial  bonds,  debts 
with  fixed  interest  rates,  scattered  through  this 
and  foreign  countries,  are  now  spedficaUy  payable 
in  gold. 

"The  wide,  general  and  increasing  prosperity 
has  advanced  prices  and  wages  rapidly.  The  inter- 
nationally powerful  individual  and  corporate 
owners  of  this  vast  fixed-income  wealth  have 
become  envious  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
the  benefidaries  of  this  prosperity.  Their  fixed 
incomes  will  now  buy  but  half  tiie  property  or 
service.  There  are  but  two  ways  for  such  wealth 
to  rq^ain  its  former  ascendency  over  the  people  — 
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the  producers.  It  must  either  double  the  interest 
rate  or  reduce  prices  and  wages  one-half. 

''There  are  abundant  indications  that  the 
international  representatives  of  this  fixed-income 
wealth  have  launched  a  desperate  campaign  to 
accomplish  both  of  these  things.  Already  interest 
rates  have  doubled,  or  more.  This  did  not  lower 
wages  and  prices  fast  enough  to  gratify  their  grow- 
ing passion  for  profits  and  power.  So  they  have 
decided  to  force  a  general  reduction  of  the  prices 
of  conmiodities,  securities  and  labor.  Their 
absolute  control  over  the  great  panic-creating 
agencies  made  this  easy,  and  behold  —  a  great 
and  prosperous  republic  in  the  squeezing  grasp 
of  international  greed  and  avarice,  which  is  pushing 
up  the  interest  rates  for  the  ben^t  of  the  few  and 
forcing  down  prices  and  wages  to  the  loss  of  the 
many.  This  is  ever  the  irrepressible  conflict 
between  the  producers  of  the  world  and  the  few 
who  would  sdze  for  themselves  all  the  fruits  of 
human  toil  and  effort. 

''This  is  a  republic.  It  was  created  for  the 
people.  The  intention  was  that  it  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  people.  It  is  supposed  to  be  run 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  Uie  whole  people, 
without  favor  or  partiality. 

"Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  handful  of 
men  now  dominating  for  their  selfish  purposes 
the  railroads,  the  great  industries,  the  insurance 
institutions,  the  bimks  and  trust  companies,  and 
who  represent  the  foreign  and  local  owners  of 
the  fixed-income  wealth  of  the  world,  with  Wall 
Street  as  their  effective  instrument,  now  boldly 
demand  that  the  people's  government  authorize 
an  elastic  currenqr  to  be  expanded  and  contracted 
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by  them,  and  a  central  govemment  bank  to  be 
dominated  by  them  to  cooperate  with  similar 
institutions  so  controlled  for  like  purposes  abroad, 
to  aid  them  in  their  torturing  and  oppressive 
schemes  of  piratical  usury,  and  for  the  industrial 
conquest  of  the  world. 

**  In  voting  against  this  govemment  bank  meas- 
ure, Mr.  President,  a  most  sacred  duty  becomes 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  it  has  ever  been  my 
privil^e  to  enjoy." 

Furious  applause  followed  dose  on  the  last  word  of 
Senator  Hays'  address,  but  it  was  instantly  checked 
by  the  sharp  sound  of  the  presiding  o£Scer's  gavel. 
The  confusion  and  hubbub  among  members  and 
spectators  took  much  longer  to  quiet  Senators  hur- 
riedly gathered  in  little  conferences  in  different  parts 
of  the  diamber.  All  realized  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
created  by  the  convincing  evidence  submitted  as  to  the 
sinister  purposes  of  those  interests  which  were  urging 
the  authorization  of  a  privately  owned  govemment 
bank. 

Certainly  the  supporters  of  the  bill  were  put  in  an 
embarrassing  position.  Now  to  vote  for  the  bill,  even 
though  they  honestly  believed  in  its  wisdom  and  neces- 
sity, was  to  incur  the  risk  of  public  condemnation. 
And,  anyway,  the  new  evidence  raised  honest  doubts 
as  to  whether  the  control  of  the  proposed  institution 
would  fall  into  hands  entirely  unselfish  and  patriotic  — 
whether  it  would  benefit  or  injure  the  public  welfare. 

Again  the  gavel  sounded.  The  Vice-President's 
vmce  was  heard  directing  the  derk  to  proceed  with 
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the  roll-call.  A  deathlike  stillness  fell  upon  the 
chamber,  disturbed  only  by  the  answer  of  each  senator 
to  the  call  of  his  name.  And  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
roll-*call»  the  presiding  officer  announced: 

"All  of  the  members  having  voted  no,  the  bill  does 
not  pass** 

Lnmediately  the  Senate  adjourned  for  the  day. 

John  Hays  endeavored  to  quietly  slip  out  of  the 
chamber  and  return  to  the  seclusion  of  his  committee- 
rooms.  But  the  members  obstructed  and  detained  him, 
until  be  was  surrounded  and  showered  with  the  thanks 
and  congratulations  of  his  colleagues  and  many  others. 

The  surprise  and  excitement  of  those  present  in  the 
Senate  chamber  were  as  nothing  to  the  consternation 
and  indignation  of  the  people  of  every  community 
throughout  the  country,  upon  the  publication  of  the 
facts  revealed  by  Senator  Hays  in  his  memorable 
speech  on  the  bank  bill.  Indignation  meetings  in 
many  cities  were  addressed  by  prominent  citizens  — 
many  of  them  honorable  bankers  who  had  not  realized 
that  they  had  been  made  unwitting  tools  of  those 
"higher  up''  in  the  nefarious  work  of  prostituting 
the  pubUc  welfare  to  their  own  sordid  desires. 

Only  the  calm  and  commanding  voice  and  counsel 
of  Senator  Hays  could  still  the  rising  storm  of  public 
passion  and  keep  it  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
justice.  This  duty  he  performed  with  promptness 
and  determination,  thus  again  winning  universal 
respect  and  confidence. 
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The  pablic  press  laahedandgtoi^gthefffmiiiuJt 
spiralars  with  woidsoT  fioy  demMtnia&m^  demadifiiig 
that  they  idrnquiah  their  contnd  and  oflkial  oomiection 
with  the  great  finanrial  and  bnaiiiesB  imitiluliaMs  of  the 
country.  Morley  Steding  was  execniied  faj  name  and 
denounced  as  a  sooondid  and  a  tzailor. 

His  answer  was  as  soddso  as  it 


Chapter  XXI 

MORLEY  STERLING'S  REVENGE  ON  THE 
PEOPLE 

''So  the  heU-hounds  of  the  public  press  are  baying 
at  my  heels,  are  they  ?'*  asked  Sterling  of  his  secretary 
the  day  following  the  defeat  of  the  bank  measure  in 
the  Senate. 

"They  demand  that  Morl^  SterKng  shall  abdicate 
the  power  he  has  earned,  do  they  ?  They  want  me  to 
release  the  iron  grip  I  have  on  the  throats  of  the  banks, 
the  railroads,  and  the  industries  of  the  United  States? 
To  hell  with  them!  I'll  not  do  it.  Fll  tighten  my  grip, 
and  strangle  them  into  submission  to  my  will.  This 
is  my  answer  to  thdr  impertinent  demands.  I  will 
give  them  a  taste  of  the  real  power  of  Morlqr  Sterling. 

"Fox,  take  notice!  Listen  to  my  program.  But 
before  you  execute  it,  draw  a  check  in  favor  of  yourself 
for  a  miUion  dollars,  cash  it  in  gold  and  store  it  in  some 
vault  outside  the  United  States.  Trust  it  to  no  bank, 
mind  you.  Put  it  in  no  bank.  For  you  might  as  well 
throw  it  to  the  winds  or  cast  it  into  the  sea.  A  snow- 
bank in  hell  would  be  more  stable  and  safe  than  the 
banks  of  this  country  after  the  harvest  of  my  revenge 
begins.  You  have  earned  the  money,  Fox.  It  was 
not  your  fault  that  our  final  play  in  Washington  failed. 
You  followed  instructions.  That  man  Hays  was 
dishonest,  not  to  be  trusted.     He  tricked  you.     He 
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alkwed  you  to  talk,  then  lie  tonied  traitor.  ^  fooled 
118  with  his  meady  delectiye.  He  won  in  the  Senate  — 
but  Moriqr  Steiling  will  win  in  the  conntiy.  And  mj 
winning  shall  cruah  hun  along  with  the  leat  of  flie 
human  cattle. 

**  It  shall  be  done  with  all  the  exquidtenesa  of  refined 
crudty,  for  in  that  way  they  can  be  nuide  the  better 
to  realize  the  power»  the  cxnnipotenoe  of  the  man  they 
would  drive  or  discard*  Wl^n  through  with  tfaem» 
I  win  throw  aside  the  worthless  remnant  of  their 
former  opulence  like  a  squeezed  lemon.  The  United 
States  of  America  owes  to  me  the  strength  and  greatness 
of  its  finances,  its  banks,  its  industries,  its  railroads, 
its  prosperity. 

"  I  will  wreck  them  all,  as  just  vengeance  for  their 
ingratitude.  The  country  I  will  lay  desolate.  Its 
political  power  I  will  mode.  Its  laws  I  will  defy.  Its 
people  I  will  whip  to  thdr  knees  in  abject  supplicatiiMi 
for  my  merqr  and  charity.  They  shall  be  nuide  to 
believe  that  hdl  has  come  more  than  half  way  to  meet 
them  and  daim  its  own. 

"You  feel  as  I  do.  Fox.  I  can  see  in  your  qres  the 
fire  of  infernal  hate,  justly  kindled  by  the  treatment 
you  received  at  Washington.  Were  this  not  so,  I  would 
not  now  make  you  the  executioner  of  the  decrees  of  this 
king  of  destruction.  Fox,  it  is  to  be  a  veritable  butdiery, 
with  quarter  or  mercy  to  no  living  soul.  My  fri^ids  P 
I  have  no  friends.  Those  who  were  proud  to  be  called 
my  friends  but  a  few  days  since  have  been  whipped  by 
the  lash  of  public  scorn  into  denying,  like  Peter,  that 
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Chey  ever  knew  me.  The  oowiaxds  must  shift  forihem* 
sdives.  It  is  now  you  and  I  against  the  world.  And 
we  will  win.  Fox,  we  will  win!  I  will  make  scrap  of 
evexjrthing  of  value  in  the  United  States,  and  then 
buy  it  back  as  junk  at  my  own  price. 

**  I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  that  the  quick,  silent, 
deep  thrust  of  a  rapier  is  more  fatal  than  a  noisy  assault 
with  a  clumsy  dub  in  affairs  like  ours  are  to  be  from 
now  on.  You  must  ever  smile  as  you  drive  the  keen 
blade  home,  if  you  would  not  alarm  others  into  staying 
beyond  your  reach.  Follow  stealthily  the  program  I 
have  outlined  and  will  give  you  in  detail  from  day 
to  day,  and  the  world  will  never  know  'who  killed 
cock  robin\" 

Thus  was  planned  the  release  of  what  proved  to  be 
the  greatest  thunderbolt  of  destruction  and  ruin  ever 
hurled  by  a  hand  less  than  that  of  the  Almighty. 

In  the  jungles  of  India,  in  a  herd  of  wild  dephants, 
it  is  conunon  for.  two  huge  male  beasts  to  fight  for  the 
mastery,  the  leadership  of  the  herd.  The  beaten  one 
is  driven  away  in  disgrace.  And  the  outcast  roams 
the  country,  a  terror  to  man  and  beast.  While  the 
ordinary  wild  elephant  will  flee  at  the  approach  of 
man  or  danger,  this  banished  derelict  will  himt  and 
attack  man  or  beast  in  utter  recklessness.  In  his  wild 
passion  and  blind  hate,  inspired  by  his  defeat,  humili- 
ation and  disgrace,  with  his  multiplied  strength  he  will 
root  up  great  trees  with  his  trunk,  stray  into  native 
villages  and  demolish  houses  and  wredi:  and  destroy 
everything  in  his  way  without  method  or  reason.    This 
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despised  and  dangerous  animal  is  called  a  ^^ rogue". 

So  in  the  human  world,  driven  by  similar  causes  and 
the  same  mental  process  and  passion,  Morley  Sterling 
had  now  become  a  "rogue"  bent  only  on  using  his 
giant  strength  for  purposes  of  destruction  and  devas- 
tation. 

"The  five  hundred  million  dollars  of  the  United 
States  govemm^it  bonds  maturing  next  month  are 
payable  in  gold,"  continued  Sterling.  "These  are 
almost  all  owned  in  Europe.  They  are  in  few  hands. 
I  know  who  has  ihem.  Buy  them  all  in  the  name  of 
one  of  our  London  firms.  Have  it  done  quickly  but 
cautiously.  Pay  a  premium  when  necessary.  But 
get  them.  When  these  bonds  are  due,  demand  pay- 
ment in  actual  gold  coin  and  store  it  in  our  vaults  in 
London  and  Paris.  This  will  deplete  the  gold  reserve 
of  the  Federal  Treasury.  And  to  replenish,  thqr 
must  at  once  sell  more  bonds  for  gold.  Special  privi- 
leges will  be  incorporated  in  these  new  bonds  to  induce 
the  banks  to  use  their  gold  reserves  for  purchase. 

"Meantime,  collect  legal  tenders  and  exchange 
them  for  this  gold  until  you  have  again  drained  the 
Treasury  and  forced  the  issuance  of  still  more  bonds 
for  gold,  to  be  in  turn  again  so  abstracted.  Send  this 
gold  also  to  our  vaults  abroad. 

"  Then  buy  up  all  of  the  available  railroad  and  indus- 
trial bonds  which  will  become  due  within  the  next 
few  months;  they  are  all,  by  their  provisions,  payable 
in  gold  coin  of  standard  weight  and  fineness.  Demand 
gold  when  they  are  paid.    This  will  take  all  the  balance 
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of  the  gold  held  by  the  banks  or  otherwise  obtain- 
able in  this  country.  There  are  many  billions  of 
dollars  of  bonds  thus  payable  in  gold.  But  only  a  few 
hundred  million  dollars'  worth  will  be  necessary  for 
our  purpose. 

**  These  transactions  and  conditions  will  send  gold 
to  a  fearful  premium,  for  we  will  have  under  lock  and 
key  all  this  country  now  has.  By  that  time  the  panic 
which  will  prevail  here  will  so  frighten  foreign  govem- 
ments»  banks  and  capitalists  that  they  will  not  release 
an  ounce  of  gold  from  their  reserves  to  relieve  the 
desperate  situation  in  America.  Thus»  when  no  gold 
can  be  had,  we  will  present  for  payment  moderate 
amounts  of  the  matured  bonds  of  the  great  enterprises 
and  demand  gold.  They  can  not  pay  and  must  repu- 
diate or  default.  Industrial  America  will  then  be  in 
bankruptcy  and  ruined. 

"By  this  time,  we  will  have  transferred  to  our  coin 
storehouses  over  the  ocean  and  in  Canada  some  two 
billion  dollars  of  the  yellow  metal.  It  is  best  to  put  it 
there,  else  desperate  mobs  here  might  attempt  to  raid 
it.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  this  will  be  x\merican  gold. 
The  exact  amount  now  in  this  country  is  $1,484,845,280. 

"  But  the  first  thing  we  must  do,  before  we  go  after 
the  country's  gold,  is  to  quickly  and  quietly  sell  through 
the  secret  agency  of  the  Stock  Exchange  every  dollar 
of  listed  stock  which  I  own.  This  will  not  take  long. 
Scatter  the  money  so  received  in  demand  deposits 
put  in  all  of  the  important  banks  throughout  this 
country.    This,  with  what  we  now  have  on  deposit, 
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will  make  about  two  billions  of  our  mon^  held  by  the 
banks  and  subject  to  our  demand.  Possession  of  so 
much  ready  money  will  encourage  the  banks  to  loan 
f redy  to  those  wishing  to  buy  the  securities  we  are 
selling.  Purchasers  will  use  such  securities  with  the 
banks  as  collateral  for  these  loans. 

'^  During  this  time,  I  will  also  have  sold  my  holdings 
in  the  stocks  of  the  various  banks  and  trust  companies. 
And  as  these  are  not  in  my  name  on  their  books,  it  can 
be  done  without  exciting  suspicion  or  pointing  to  me. 
By  that  time  I  will  own  no  securities  or  property  in 
America  of  any  volume,  and  I  will  have  in  money,  in 
vaults  and  banks  here  and  abroad,  about  two  billion 
dollars  beside  the  portion  temporarily  put  into  govern- 
ment bonds  and  maturing  railroad  and  industrial 
bonds  to  be  used  to  comer  and  obtain  possession  of  the 
entire  supply  of  American  gold. 

''And  it's  all  up  to  you.  Fox,  to  execute  these  plans." 

The  trap  was  soon  easily  set  ready  to  sprii^.  Ster- 
ling's securities  were  all  sold.  The  government  bonds 
were  presented  and  were  paid  in  gold,  which  was  at 
once  shipped  out  of  the  country.  New  United  States 
bonds  were  sold  to  the  banks  for  their  gold.  And  this 
gold  was  largely  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  on 
legal  tender  bills  presented  for  redemption.  This  also 
went  to  Europe  or  Canada. 

Sterling  then  caused  large  withdrawals  of  his  deposits 
to  be  made;  and  as  these  stood  in  the  names  of  his 
various  firms  in  different  banks  and  trust  companies, 
the  action  caused  no  special  comment    The  banks 
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^_  did  not  suspect  him.   No  one  dreamed  that  the  tighten- 

,  ing  ^tuation  was  other  than  accidental. 

All  this  was  done  gradually  at  first,  to  enable  the 

,  banks  to  get  money  by  calling  in  their  loans.    Sterling 

watched  the  reserves  of  those  institutionft»  and  made  his 

y  withdrawals  just  fast  enough  to  keep  their  cash  balances 

below  I^al  reserve  point.    This  forced  the  banks  to  keep 

^  on  calling  loans.    And  this  continuous  squeezing  pro- 

cess forced  upon  a  now  demoralized  market  billions  of 
securities  to  be  slaughtered  at  any  price  for  money  to 
pay  to  the  banks  the  loans  for  which  the  securities 
were  pledged.  There  were  now  no  great  **  sustaining 
pools''  to  support  and  steady  the  market  by  buying 
liberally  until  things  quieted  down  and  the  pools  could 
again  resell  the  securities  to  the  public,  for  the  great 
Morley  Sterling,  the  center,  the  inspiration,  the  dH^eting 
head,  the  financial  strength  of  these  pools,  was  reported 
in  and  out  of  the  market. 

So  the  vast  ocean  of  o£Fered  securities  deluged  the 
Stock  Exchange  with  an  ever  rising  and  resistless  flood. 
As  there  were  few  willing  to  purdiase  in  the  midst  of 
the  terrific  financial  tempest,  prices  continued  to  sink 
rapidly  down  —  down  —  down,  until  the  total  losses 
of  the  American  people  by  shrinkage  of  quotation 
prices  of  all  securities  listed  on  the  Exchange  reached 
the  sum  of  twenty  billions  of  dollars.  And  still  the 
prices,  now  but  a  small  per  cent  of  their  former  range, 
declined.  Then  Sterling  made  the  final  stab  at  the 
heart  of  the  people's  interests.  His  thrust  reached  its 
mark  and  let  out  the  veiy  life-blood.    He  peremptorily 
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demanded  of  every  bank  and  trust  company  the  balance 
of  his  deposits. 

They  gave  him  all  the  mon^  they  had  or  could  call 
in,  including  every  dollar  of  cash  reserve,  and  pleaded 
for  time  on  the  balance.  But  he  was  obdurate.  He 
took  what  government  bonds  they  had  and  applied  the 
same,  but  demanded  the  balance  in  money  forthwith. 
This  closed  the  doors  of  several  hundred  banks  in  one 
day.  The  people,  not  knowing  what  was  coming,  had 
left  their  savings  in  the  banks  until  too  late.  Notes  and 
collaterals,  the  remaining  assets,  were  practically 
worthless;  the  makers  were  ruined  and  the  collaterala 
no  longer  had  market  value. 

The  country's  financial  institutions  were  now  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  receivers,  the  millions  of  their  depoators 
penniless.  Industries  were  wrecked  and  closed  by  the 
slaughter  of  goods  made  to  obtain  money  to  repay  their 
debts  to  the  banks,  and  their  employees  were  without 
work.  Merchants  and  business  men  had  gone  down  in 
the  storm.  There  was  no  purchasing  power  remaining 
among  the  people  to  make  a  nutrket  for  thdr  wares. 

Every  hour  on  the  Stock  Exchange  there  was 
announced  the  failure  of  some  member  whose  ruined 
customers  could  no  longer  put  up  margins  orpay  accrued 
accounts.  This  went  on  until  over  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  firms  represented  on  the  Exchange  had  assigned. 
The  destruction  of  industry,  trade  and  commerce  was 
complete.    Universal  bankruptcy  reigned. 

Morley  Sterling  had  atccomplished  his  revenge.  He 
had  shown  hb  power.     His  very  name  now  struck 
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terror,  for  it  had  become  known  that  the  devastation 
was  due  to  his  deliberate  infamy.  He  had  indeed  made 
scrap  of  everything,  as  he  had  boasted  he  would.  It 
only  remained  to  buy  in  the  junk  for  a  mere  pittance. 
He  would  then  own  the  country,  as  he  said,  in  fee 
simple,  the  American  people  being  either  trespassers 
or  his  vassals. 

Faithful  Fox  awaited  the  order  of  his  chief  to  buy. 
Without  this  he  could  not  and  would  not  act.  That 
one  word  uttered  by  Morley  Sterling  would  set  in  rapid 
motion  the  agencies  which  quickly  would  harvest  the 
rich  fruits  of  his  diabolical  deeds  and  force  the  American 
Republic  either  to  depart  from  its  traditions  and  laws 
respecting  title  and  possession  of  property,  or  to 
abjectly  accept  for  all  time  this  ruthless  and  cruel 
destroyer  of  its  liberty  and  happiness,  his  heirs  or 
assigns,  as  its  dominating  owner  and  master. 

But  Providence  as  yet  had  not  had  its  play  in  the 
game.  "  What  makes  me  feel  dizzy  -and  so  faint,  Fox  ?  ■ ' 
said  the  arch  destroyer,  dropping  his  head  backward  to 
rest  it  upon  the  leather  upright  of  his  great  upholstered 
chair.  "Everything  seems  to  be  whirling  around,  and 
I  am  so  hot  and  feverish.  I  must  not  get  sick.  Not 
yet,  oh  not  yet!" 

But  he  was  already  ill,  and  now  lapsed  into  uncon- 
sciousness. Fox  hurriedly  summoned  a  physician  who 
advised  that  not  a  moment  be  lost  in  getting  the  man 
to  his  own  residence,  which  he  had  vainly  hoped  to 
make  the  abode  of  the  beautiful  Helen  Morton  as  his 
wife  and  which  he  still  maintained. 
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With  the  aid  of  several  employees.  Fox  tenderly 
carried  his  unoonscious  chief  to  his  closed  automobile 
by  way  of  the  rear  passage  to  the  side  street,  and 
swiftly  the  sick  man  with  his  escort  was  taken  to  the 
splendid  mansion  uptown. 

Fox  had  already  'phoned  directions  to  Sterling's 
regular  physician  to  meet  fhem  upon  their  arrival  and 
to  call  in  consultation  any  other  doctors  whom  he  desired. 
Three  others  were  invited,  which,  with  the  one  first 
called  to  the  office,  made  a  council  of  five  of  the  most 
celebrated  and  experienced  men  of  the  profession. 

Restoratives  failed  to  bring  the  sick  man  back  to 
ocmsdousness.  A  most  thorough  examination  was  then 
made,  and  aU  agreed  that  the  patient  was  a  complete 
nervous  wreck  who  would  probably  not  long  survive  ihe 
shock.  Two  skillful  trained  nurses  were  called  and 
put  in  charge.  It  was  agreed  that  all  five  physicians 
should  meet  daily  for  consultation,  and  that  Sterling's 
regular  physician  should  remain  in  constant  care  of  the 
patient,  finally  food  had  to  be  forced  upon  the  man 
to  sustain  life. 

All  news  that  Sterling  was  seriously  ill  was  carefully 
kept  from  the  public.  He  remained  in  a  comatose 
state,  but  soon  became  subject  to  violent  ravings  of 
incoherent  and  irrational  speech.  Two  strong  nurses 
had  now  to  be  in  constant  attendance  to  hold  him  in 
bed  during  the  struggles.  At  times  his  language  and 
manner  were  positively  terrifying.  He  kept  shouting 
"Not  yet,  not  yet!"  at  frequent  intervals,  day  and 
night.     His  strength  was  fast   diminishing  and  his 
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body  began  to  waste  away.  But  his  mind  was  entirely 
oblivious  of  all  that  transpired  about  him. 

Fox  was  frantic.  He  loved  his  chief  with  the  alFection 
and  devotion  of  a  faithful  dog.  He  could  not  bear  to 
have  Sterling  die.  And  Fox's  consuming  passion  to 
finish  the  game  of  Amer  can  conquest,  so  easy  if  only 
his  employer  would  even  whisper  the  single  word  **  Buy, " 
was  well-nijgh  driving  him  to  the  brink  of  the  same 
mental  chasm  which  had  engulfed  Morley  Sterling. 

Sterling's  faithful  physician,  watching  him  one  night, 
discovered  a  change  for  the  worse.  Hastily  summoning 
Fox,  together  with  the  other  doctors,  he  said: 

''We  must  act!  This  man  will  die  within  a  day  if 
kept  here.  He  must  have  change  of  air.  He  must 
be  taken  to  a  warmer  climate,  away  from  every  disturb- 
ance. Turmoil  is  in  the  very  air  here  and  it  will  kill 
him.  I  advise  the  ocean  coast  of  Florida;  that  is 
warm  and  quiet.  But  it  must  not  be  in  a  hotel.  I  hope 
you  all  agree  with  me.  But  if  not,  I  am  going  to  act 
alone  and  at  once.  Fox,  get  a  special  train  with  Mr. 
Sterling's  private  car  ready  to  leave  Jersey  City  for 
Florida  within  one  hour.  Order  a  special  ferry.  Have 
Sterling's  dosed  auto  at  the  door  in  twenty  minutes. 
I  shall  go  along,  and  you  too.  Take  nurses  and  attend- 
ants. Any  necessary  luggage  can  follow.  I  will  wire 
my  family  to  vacate  my  cottage  before  we  reach  Florida. 
It  is  a  small  place,  but  comfortable,  and  in  a  quiet  spot 
on  the  sand  beach  facing  the  sea.  If  anything  will 
save  lum,  southern  sunshine  and  quiet  will.  Nothing 
dse  can." 
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PoK  rnahed  to  Uie  tdsphooe  and  within  ten  minutes 
Uie  yaidmaster  at  Jeney  City  had  leo^ed  oiders 
from  PhOaddphia  and  a  powerful  passmger  en^ne 
with  steam  abeacfy  up  began  shifting  cais  so  as  to  back 
Sterling's  private  ca*  into  the  dqK>t  reaify  to  start. 
While  still  at  the  phone.  Fox  piessed  the  dectric  button 
to  summon  the  chauffeur  who  got  the  auto  at  the  door 
before  time.  Swiftly  but  quie%»  Fox  gave  ofd^s  and 
everyone  obeyed  him  like  dockwork. 

Before  the  twenty  minutes  were  past»  Steding  was 
in  the  conveyance  which  sped  away  to  the  waiting 
ferry,  followed  by  two  other  motor-cars  with  his 
attendants.  And  all  unknown  to  the  public,  fifty-three 
minutes  after  the  doctor's  ultimatum.  Sterling's 
tenanted  special  pulled  out  for  Florida  in  a  mad  race 
against  death. 
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STIRRING  TIMES  IN  WASHINGTON 

While  the  doctors  were  working  over  Morley  Sterling 
in  Florida,  stirring  times  were  on  in  Washington. 
Hays  was  being  deluged  by  mail,  by  telegraph  and 
telephone.  President  and  Cabinet  had  been  in  con- 
tinuous session  for  forty-eight  hours.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  Controller  of  the  Currency  were 
working  night  and  day  trying  to  alleviate  the  desperate 
situation  of  the  banks. 

The  War  Department  had  stationed  troops  at  all 
important  centers,  ready  to  quell  any  disturbance 
involving  interstate  commerce  or  the  obstructing  of 
United  States  mails,  (rovemors  had  been  requested 
to  mobilize  the  National  Guard  of  their  various  states, 
for  the  frensEy  of  the  people  had  emboldened  the  danger- 
ous element  to  attempt  riot  and  bloodshed.  Threats  to 
destroy  corporate  and  trust  properties  were  made  on  all 
sides,  and  protection  had  to  be  hastily  improvised. 

Congressional  action  was  a  a  standstill.  The  com- 
mittees, however,  were  in  almost  continuous  session, 
vainty  trying  to  evolve  relief. 

From  every  comer  of  the  stricken  country  came  the 
cry  of  the  people  for  help  in  this  stupendous  crisis. 
All  the  world,  spectator  of  this  vast  tragedy,  leaned 
with  straining  eyes  and  tense  muscles,  awaiting  the 
inevitable.  Dissolution  of  the  republic  seemed  probable. 
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Hays,  alone  in  hb  study,  paced  the  room  in  i 
perplexity.   What  should  be  done  to  rescue  the  < 
from  the  awful  fate  threatened  ?    He  realized  that  i 
one  hour  Sterling  could  buy,  with  a  mere  fractioQ  dl 
hb  fortune,  the  entire  birthright  of  eighty-five  miDioBsl 
of  freemen.    He  could  enslave  their  labor»  fil<^  their 
political  power,  and  mortgage  to  himself  thdr  futint  I 
perhaps  for  all  time.    Possibly  this  was  being  done  at  1 
that  moment.    Doubtless  even  now  Morley  Sterlii^ , 
was  hovering  like  a  great  buzzard,  over  the  graveyard 
of  dead  industries,  gorging  himself  on  the  lifeless  and 
decaying  bodies;  or,  like  a  cruel  hyena,  was  sneaking 
about  in  the  darkness,  attacking  its  prey,  and  sucking 
the  fast-ebbing  life-blood  of  the  nation's  stricken  and 
wounded  financial  institutions. 

Hays  knew  Sterling's  nature  and  was  sure  his  greed 
exceeded  even  his  desire  for  revenge.  Of  course  he 
intended  seizing  everything  of  value  left.  His  piled-up 
wealth  and  the  utter  helplessness  of  all  owners  made 
this  possible  and  certain. 

Oh,  what  could  be  done  to  avert  this  impending 
calamity,  this  crowning  infamy  ?  What  could  he,  John 
Hays,  do  in  response  to  the  despairing  pleas  of  the 
people  for  rescue?  He  could  think  of  nothing  — 
nothing! 

The  door  of  the  study  opened  and  in  hurriedly 
walked  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

*'Hays,  you  must  help  us!  Find  some  way  to  stop 
this  toppling  devastation.  The  country  is  going  mad. 
One  spark  might  ignite  the  powder  of  popular  hate. 
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**  Blind  fuiy  may  sate  itself  with  misguided  vengeance. 
**^*^'*  Revolution  seems  to  be  in  the  air.  The  republic  is  in 
wr  Att  j^  danger.  Cabinet  is  in  session  at  the  White  House, 
in  I  ift  You  must  come  into  consultation  with  us  and  advise  us 
t  cld^  what  to  do.  Hays,  you  must!" 
Ar  Ui;:  "President,  go  back  to  the  Cabinet.  Try  to  find  a  way. 
0  inrfi  We  will  meet  it  somehow.  Give  me  thirty  minutes, 
Ur  fif Ibi  then  I'll  come  there.  But  please  leave  me  now." 
KnrM  Alone  again,  Ebtys  paced  back  and  forth  furiously 
,  mhf  like  a  caged  lion.  His  rising  anger  at  the  created  situ- 
'oohi  ation  banished  all  fear  and  gave  him  courage.  He 
eofl;  nrf      would  find  a  way. 

m^  d\  Seizing  the  telephone,  he  tried  to  find  his  friend  Dade ; 

^lA       perhaps  his  nimble  mind  would  suggest  something  of 

use  in  this  emergency. 
ijiel  ''Dade  not  there?    Where  is  he? 

(ym  ''I  say  where  is  he? 

jyg  ''At  number  thirty?    AD  right.    Ring  off .    Central, 

^1        give  me  thirty.    Be  quick.    This  you,  Dade  ?    I  must 

see  you  quick." 
'0  "Bother  on  you.  Squire,"  said  the  detective  over  the 

j(j(,j  line.  "You  be  interrupting.  IVe  just  popped  the 
^ i\  question  to  Josie  Schmidt.  And  she's  accepted.  Squire; 
^         wha  do  you  think  of  that!" 

"Good,  Dade!     Bully  for  you.     Congratulations. 
^  But  I  must  see  you  here  at  once.   If  you  can't  leave  the 

girl,  bring  her  along.    Do  that  anyway,  and  give  Mrs. 
I  Hays  and  me  a  chance  to  congratulate  you  both.   You 

j  know  Mrs.  Hays  leaves  this  evening  for  Florida.   Hurry, 

i  Dade." 
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"Wait  a  minute.  Squire,*'  came  over  the  telephone. 

"Very  well,  but  make  it  short." 

'"All  right.  Squire.  We'll  both  come.  Be  Uiere 
in  ten  minutes,  and  I  a-walking  on  air.** 

The  moment  Dick  and  Josie  were  ushered  in  at 
Hays*  door,  Dade  blurted  out: 

"By  cradi^.  Squire,  we've  done  it!  Josie  and  I  arc 
mated  at  last.  We*ve  both  confessed  that  each  has 
been  pining  for  the  other  ever  since  — '* 

"Hold  on,  Dick!  The  country  is  in  a  desperate 
plight  and  they  want  me  to  tell  them  what  to  do.  I 
don't  know  what  is  best.  Sterling  has  got  away  with 
all  the  country's  money.  He  has  locked  up  our  entire 
supply  of  gold.  The  standard  of  all  value  is  in  his 
safety-box.  The  people  have  no  money,  no  medium 
of  exchange  with  which  to  transact  business.  They 
demand  relief.  The  President  and  Cabinet  are  now  in 
session,  waiting  for  me  to  advise  them.  What  shall  I 
say  ?    What  can  be  done  ?'* 

"If  Mr.  Sterling  has  taken  away  all  of  the  gold,  it  is 
no  longer  money,  so  far  as  the  people  are  concerned, 
is  it?  Why  not  make  the  people  a  different  kind  of 
money  and  a  new  standard  of  value  ?  Can  not  Congress 
do  that?"  suggested  Mrs.  Hays  quietly. 

"By  Geoi^e!  that's  it,  Helen,"  Hays  fairly  shouted. 
And,  grabbing  his  hat,  he  kissed  his  wife  and  rushed  out 

Jumping  into  a  huge  power  vehicle  which  happened 
to  stand  near  and  empty,  he  seized  the  levers,  turned 
on  full  power,  and  the  great  machine  darted  forward 
with  almost  lightning  speed.    Nothing  checked  his  mad 
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dash.  He  steered  here  and  tliere,  In  and  out,  dodging 
teams,  wagons,  autos  and  pedestrians,  often  missing  by 
only  a  hair.  He  seemed  frantic  because  the  vehicle 
could  not  go  per  second  at  the  rate  of  sizly  miles  per  hour. 

Up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  he  jsped,  turned  past  the 
Treasury,  and  whirled  into  the  White  House  grounds 
with  only  the  wheels  on  one  side  touching  the  pavement. 
As  he  approached  the  executive  offices,  he  shut  off 
the  power,  put  on  the  brakes,  and  sprang  from  the 
machine  before  it  had  fairly  stopped;  it  skidded  on 
down  the  steps,  across  the  narrow  street,  and  brought 
up  against  the  wall  of  the  War  and  Navy  Building. 

Hays  rushed  in  past  the  attendants,  burst  open  the 
door  of  the  Cabinet  room  and  into  the  presence  of  that 
distinguished  body. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  have  found  a  way  out !  Gret  every- 
body to  the  Capitol  at  once.  I  will  meet  you  all  there 
in  a  half-hour.  I  must  find  two  senators  and  a  repre- 
sentative who  are  out  driving  and  get  them  there.  No 
time  must  be  lost.*' 

And  out  he  rushed  again,  jumped  into  the  vehicle 
which  an  attendant  had  recovered  and  brought  back, 
and  away  he  went  darting  through  streets,  avenues 
and  parks,  hunting  the  missing  congressmen  he  knew 
should  be  present. 

All  was  now  bustle  and  activity  in  and  about  the 
W^hite  House.  Every  telephone  was  kept  hot  sum- 
moning members  to  the  Capitol  inmiediately.  Cab- 
inet members  hastened  away  to  personally  see  that 
certain  important  men  were  found.     Messengers  by 
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the  score  were  despatched  hither  and  thither.  Spedai 
editions  of  the  papers^  notified  by  phone,  were  being 
died  on  the  streets  in  fifteen  minutes.  Within  a  half- 
honr  the  Capitol  contained  one  of  the  most  excited 
and  expectant  of  assemblies,  keyed  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  curiosity  and  interest  as  to  what  the  man  to 
whom  they  had  appealed  would  propose. 

Alert  and  eager  reporters,  stationed  at  the  White 
House,  had  instantly  wired  each  tran8{Hring  incident 
to  every  section  of  the  United  States.  All  telegraph 
offices  throughout  the  country  were  posting  public 
bulletins  each  minute  for  the  information  of  waiting 
thousands,  gathered  and  anxious  to  leam  what  the 
man  universally  called  to  leadership  would  offer.  A 
nation  literally  stood  in  suspense,  with  bated  breath* 
feverish  with  anxiety  and  doubting  hope,  awaiting 
Senator  Hays'  announcement. 

Inside  the  hall  of  the  Capitol,  the  feeling  was  one  of 
intense  impatience,  for  Hays  was  ten  minutes  late. 
But  now  the  machine  he  had  appropriated  swung 
up  in  front  of  the  great  domed  building.  With  him 
were  the  three  missing  statesmen,  and  the  four  hurried 
into  the  hall. 

Pushing  his  way  hastily  through  the  blockading 
tlu^ng,  Senator  Hays  strode  rapidly  to  the  front.  A 
deathlike  silence  fell  upon  all.  The  man  now  facing 
the  vast  assemblage  was  standing  erect  and  defiant. 
The  fire  of  fierce  determination  shone  from  his  ^es. 
He  stood  the  personification  of  wrath-inspired  courage 
chained  to  submission  and  guidance  by  an  imperious 
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will.  He  seemed  capable  of  attempting  anything  and 
incapable  of  defeat.  His  look  indicated  that  the 
emergency  was  to  detennine  the  method.  His  manner 
intimated  that  he  considered  war  abeady  declared,  and 
that  whatever  was  necessary  for  defense  the  country 
should  do.  It  should  be  a  battle  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  republic,  a  fight  for  home  and  native  land.  The 
statesman  had  overcome  his  reluctance,  and  now  clearly 
welcomed  the  titanic  contest.  Extending  his  long  arm 
and  an  accusing  finger,  and  in  a  clarion  voice  that  pene- 
trated every  part  of  that*  great  room,  he  electrified  his 
audience  with  these  burning  words: 

"Fellow  Countrtmen:  — Morley  Sterling  has 
demonetized  gold.  The  entire  supply  of  that 
metal  is  now  in  his  physical  possession.  It  is  no 
longer  available  as  a  standard  of  value.  The 
measure  of  all  values  for  eighty-five  millions  of 
American  citizens  is  shut  up  in  the  safe-deposit 
box  of  Morley  Sterling,  and  the  key  is  in  his  pocket. 
No  legal  power  exists  to  make  him  give  it  up. 

"Morley  Sterling  also  has  seized  upon  the 
supply  of  legal  tender  notes,  gold  and  silver 
certificates  and  national  bank-notes.  The  currency 
of  the  country  is  now  his  personal  asset.  He  has 
withdrawn  it  from  circulation. 

"This  leaves  the  people  without  money  or  a 
standard  of  value.  They  must  have  both.  A  new 
money  must  be  provided.  Another  standard, 
another  measure  of  value  must  be  created. 
Congress  possesses  the  supreme  and  incontestable 
power  to  determine  what  shall  be  money  and 
its  volume  and  standard.    This  is  the  sole  r^fug^ 
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of  the  republic  from  the  deadty  treason  of  Morl^ 
Sterling.  He  has  ruined  our  industries,  but  he  can 
not  strangle  our  liberties.  It  was  the  life-blood  of 
business,  not  of  the  nation,  whidi  he  so  mercilessly 
took  away.  The  people's  Congress  can  create 
and  infuse  into  business  a  new  life-blood. 

'^It  can  not  be  the  will  of  the  Almighty  that 
this  republic  shall  perish.  Ten  thousand  Morlejr 
Sterlings  would  be  impotent  to  resist  the  power 
of  this  loyal  people  when  stirred  to  action  by 
mutual  wrongs  and  the  inspiration  of  national 
patrotism.  The  law-guided  hand  of  the  people  will 
ever  protect  the  republic  and  bring  its  enemies 
to  justice. 

"Law  reigns  and  the  republic  lives." 

Pandemonium  broke  loose  the  moment  Senator 
Hays  ceased  speaking.  A  hundred  statesmen  clamored 
for  a  chance  to  present  as  many  different  schemes. 
Each  seemed  to  have  a  different  idea  as  to  what  the 
new  money  and  the  new  standard  or  measure  of  value 
should  be. 

The  fierce  and  frenzied  struggle  was  now  on. 


Chapter  XXIII 
"A  LITTLE  CHILD" 

Speeding  southward  in  obedience  to  her  doctor's 
command,  despite  her  desire  to  stay  by  her  husband, 
Helen  Hays  felt  keenly  the  terrible  tension  of  the 
country's  emergency  which  had  become  his.  Her 
strained  nerves  obtained  relief  only  in  the  comfort 
afforded  by  her  little  daughter,  so  innocent  of  all 
trouble. 

The  throng  at  her  journey's  end^  usually  so  care-free, 
she  found  also  plunged  in  the  prevailing  turmoil. 
The  very  atmosphere  of  the  hotel  seemed  permeated 
with  stifling  stress.  She  felt  the  smothering  oppressive- 
ness as  of  some  great  brooding  horror.  She  would 
seek  to  free  herself  from  this  ominous  shadow  by  going 
at  once  out  upon  the  wide  sand  beach.  Surely  the 
majesty  of  the  ocean,  the  lulling  of  its  ceaseless  waves, 
the  fanning  of  its  gentle  breezes,  must  induce  rest  and 
bring  relief. 

Out  along  the  white  sands  she  walked,  tiny  Helen 
running  with  baby  eagerness  before  her.  The  little 
legs  soon  began  to  tire  in  the  loose  sand,  and  the  watch- 
ful mother-eyes  noticed  the  child's  lagging  steps.  So 
she  sought  and  found  for  herself  rest  upon  a  drift  of 
sand. 

Out  there  she  could  breathe,  and  think,  and  hope, 
as  she  fondly  watched  her  baby  play  with  the  beautiful 
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shells  and  frolic  in  the  dean  sands.  The  child  wan- 
dered on  up  the  shore  a  short  distance,  then  sat  down 
to  play. 

Approaching  from  the  opposite  direction,  Mrs.  Hays 
noticed  a  man,  feeble  and  bent,  walking  wearily  and 
slowly,  followed  at  a  considerable  distance  by  another. 
As  the  man  approached  the  spot  where  her  baby 
played,  she  saw  him  stop  a  moment,  then  slowly  seat 
himself  by  the  child's  side.  There  was  something 
strangely  familiar  in  his  appearance,  yet  she  could 
not  recognize  him.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  being  with  the 
child,  and  as  she  knew  no  harm  could  come,  she  left 
them  alone  for  a  time. 

*'May  I  play  in  the  sand  with  you,  little  one  ?  What 
a  nice  shovel  you  have!  I  will  fill  your  pail  and  you 
may  empty  it  out.  It  will  be  lots  of  fun.  May  IP" 
said  the  man  to  the  baby. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  shyly. 

**Now  what  shall  I  do  first?" 

"Dig  hole." 

"Certainly  I  wfll  dig  a  hole  —  a  big  hole.  There, 
does  that  suit?" 

The  child  stepped  both  feet  down  into  the  hole 
and  commanded: 

"Hide  feet." 

"  Bless  you !  Of  course  I  will  hide  your  little  tootsies. 
How  is  that?" 

"Poor  baby,  no  feet,**  said  the  little  girl  demurely, 
then  broke  into  a  sweet  smile. 

"You  darling!    What  a  beautiful  little  girl  you  are! 
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I  wonder  if  you  have  any  name.  What  do  they  call 
you?" 

"Helen,"  said  the  child. 

"Helen!  Why,  that  was  the  name  of  the  dearest 
girl  who  ever  lived,"  he  said  as  if  half  in  soliloquy. 
"  Once  she  loved  me.  I  am  sure  of  that.  This  memory 
is  the  only  consolation  left,  the  only  thing  to  cheer  my 
desolate  and  wasted  life.  Oh,  how  I  wish  now  that  I  had 
listened  to  her  advice,  to  her  pleading!  Fool  that  I  was 
to  exchange  the  most  valuable,  the  most  precious  thing 
in  the  world,  an  honest  woman's  respect  and  love,  for 
money  and  power!  I  wronged  her,  I  wronged  myself. 
I  would  give  every  dollar  I  am  worth  for  just  the 
respect  of  that  woman.  I  can  never  win  back  her  love, 
for  she  has  given  that  to  another — yes,  to  a  better  man.*' 

Then  turning  to  the  child  he  said,  ^'To  no  one  but 
you,  little  one,  would  I  admit  that.  But  you  are  so  inno- 
cent, so  sweet,  so  comforting.  I  can  safely  tell  you  my 
heart,  my  very  soul,  for  you  can  not  understand  or  tell. 
And  it  relieves  me  to  say  these  things  to  a  human  being. 
My  master,  pride,  would  not  let  me  say  so  to  anyone 
but  a  baby.  Never,  even  to  myself,  have  I  said  these 
things  without  cursing  my  luck  and  thinking  hate  for  the 
man  now  in  the  place  I  should  have  occupied.  But 
in  your  pure,  sweet  presence  I  can  neither  curse  nor 
mentally  hate.  You  are  a  real  nerve  tonic,  you  little 
dear.  You  help  me  forget  myself.  Oh,  if  only  I  could 
forget  myself  entirely,  forget  my  wicked  deeds  for  one 
year,  I  would  surely  regain  strength  and  health.  Hap- 
piness and  I  are  strangers  forever." 
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The  feebk  and  physically  broken  man  had  takm 
both  little  hands  in  his  as  he  said  these  things  to  the 
child,  and  his  sad  tone  challenged  her  attention.  She 
looked  up  into  his  face  with  wide  eyes  of  wonderment 
and  sympathy. 

As  the  man  went  on  confessing,  recalling  and 
recounting  his  past  and  lamenting  the  prospect  of  an 
empty  and  dbmal  future,  tears  of  regret  and  perhaps 
of  repentance  welled  up  and  overflowed  his  eyes,  the 
first  since  boyhood.  The  baby  noticed  this,  and  her 
desire  to  comfort  him  sent  from  her  own  eyes  two  tiny 
drops  of  glistening  sympathy  which  rolled  down  and 
dropped  upon  the  hand  of  the  man.  Passionatdy  he 
kissed  the  spot  they  touched,  then  her  hands.  And  as 
the  child  reached  up  in  innocent  sympathy  and  patted 
his  white  and  shrunken  cheek,  his  laige  frame,  now  so 
weak  and  spent,  was  convulsed  with  emotion. 

Mrs.  Hays  had  walked  on  over  to  where  the  two 
were  sitting.  She  had  witnessed  the  affecting  scene 
unobserved  and  had  heard  his  last  sentences.  liftiiig 
his  head,  he  saw  a  lady  standing  near,  and  rising  to 
face  her,  he  suddenly  exclaimed: 

"Why,  Helen!'' 

"Mr.  Sterling!** 

Each  looked  at  the  other  in  blank  amazement.  A 
tender  look  of  long  ago  was  in  his  eyes,  and  she  was 
struggling  hard  to  overcome  a  feeling  of  resentment 
and  scorn.  Pity  and  sympathy  came  to  her  aid,  as  he 
spoke: 

"Mrs*  Hays,  I  did  not    intend   to    thus  intrude. 
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Attracted  by  this  beautiful  child  and  her  innocent  play, 
I  sought  momentary  relief  from  my-  loneliness  and 
broken  spirits  and  health  in  her  enchanting  society. 
When  she  told  me  her  name  was  Helen,  it  awoke 
recollections  and  stirred  the  only  memories  I  would  not 
banish.    But  I  will  go  away." 

It  was  plain  to  her  that  he  was  badly  broken,  dis- 
heartened, and  discouraged.  His  former  rugged  man- 
ner and  voice  were  gone.  His  elastic  step  had  given 
place  to  a  feeble  one.  His  once  buoyant  and  com- 
manding spirits  were  no  more.  His  stalwart  frame  had 
become  bent  and  shrunken.  The  tone  of  voice  indi- 
cated almost  despair. 

She  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes  and  ears,  when  she 
thought  of  his  appearance  and  manner  on  that  eventful 
evening  when  she  had  read  his  fortune  in  the  tea- 
grounds,  with  such  momentouc  consequences.  Her 
humanity  was  touched.  She  would  not  have  turned 
coldly  from  a  dumb  brute  in  distress,  nor  f died  to  give 
it  consoladon  or  at  least  sympathy.  Why  should  she 
turn  fsrom  this  mrji? 

"Mr.  Sterling,  you  seem  to  enjoy  the  company  of 
my  little  Helen.  If  it  gives  you  any  relief  or  pleasure, 
see  her  here  as  often  as  you  desire  and  I  can  make  it 
conveniont  Memory  of  the  pasi  can  not  force  me  to 
deny  you  this  happiness,  if  such  it  be." 

"  I  never  thought  I  would  come  to  the  point  of  accept- 
ing charity  from  any  human  being,  Mrs.  Hays,  least 
of  all  from  you.  But  I  grasp  it  now  eagerly.  I  am 
trying  hard  to  forget  myself  —  but  I  can  not.    The 
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only  time  I  have  succeeded  was  when  playing  in  the 
sand  with  your  precious  baby.  I  know  it  is  selfish  to 
put  it  on  that  ground,  but  I  have  been  steeped  in  the 
very  essence  of  selfishness  so  long  that  it  has  become 
a  part  of  my  nature,  the  principal  part,  and  I  fear  I 
never  can  overcome  it.  Yet  I  do  recognize  and  deeply 
appredate  your  noble  self-denial  and  patience  and 
generosity,  and  I  worship  you  for  it. 

"You  can  see,  Mrs.  Hays,  that  I  am  about  at  the 
end  of  my  rope.  I  have  nothing  to  live  for  and  am 
afraid  to  die.  So  I  go  on  from  day  to  day,  merely 
existing.  Night  and  day  I  am  haunted  by  memory 
of  my  evil  deeds.  The  strain  is  awful!  I  can  find  no 
relief.  I  beUeve  it  will  drive  me  permanently  mad. 
Perhaps,  if  I  can  see  your  little  one  occasionally,  that 
may  give  me  some  respite.  So,  from  my  shriveled  soul 
I  thank  you  for  your  charity,  your  kindly  alms." 

""I  do  not  want  you  to  feel  that  way  about  it,  Mr. 
Sterling.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  make  anyone 
more  comfortable,  more  happy.  And  I  believe  little 
Helen  feels  that  impulse  also.'' 

"  Surely  she  does.  I  saw  it  Out  of  my  weakness,  in 
the  midst  of  memories  rekindled  while  playing  with 
her,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  tears  came  to  my  eyes 
for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years.  And  would  you 
believe  it  —  that  little  darling  actually  shed  tears  from 
those  wonderful  big  eyes  of  hers,  out  of  sympathy  for 
me.  I  tell  you  it  was  overpowering!  It  was  the  first 
genuine  sympathy  bestowed  upon  me  since  —  since  — 
well,  since  very  long  ago.    I  did  not  know  I  had  any 
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heart  left  until  she  thus  touched  it;  I  wonder  if  her 
tears  can  revive  it  from  its  atrophy.  I  doubt  it  But 
she  is  good  medicine,  anyway.  What  a  fool  I  must  seem, 
telling  you  these  things  like  a  big  sniveling  boy!  But 
somehow  I  can  not  help  it.  I  do  not  know  what  has 
come  over  me  to-day.  That  little  girl  seems  to  have 
modified  the  intensity  of  my  mental  passions  which  for 
all  these  years  have  been  burning  out  my  mind,  wreck- 
ing my  body,  and  blasting  my  soul.  Never  do  I  expect 
to  be  a  better  man.  I  can  not  undo  the  past.  It  is  too 
late,  too  late!'' 

"Perhaps  you  could  make  some  amends,  some 
restitution,'*  suggested  Mrs.  Hays,  without  thought  of 
the  way  it  sounded  or  what  it  meant,  but  ever  seeking 
to  give  gentle  service. 

''Restitution!  How  could  I  do  that?  I  have  robbed 
everybody,  the  entire  American  people.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  I  have  taken  from  each.  The  Wall 
Street  machine  laigely  hid  their  identity  from  me,  as 
well  as  mine  from  them.  I  am  the  richest  man  in  the 
world  —  yet  the  poorest.  The  humblest  citizen  has  in 
abundance  that  which  is  more  valuable  than  riches, 
that  which  I  have  not,  that  which  all  my  wealth  can 
not  buy  —  contentment  and  happiness.  I  have  two 
billion  dollars  in  gold  hoarded,  and  another  two  bil- 
lions in  government  bonds  and  other  securities.  But 
I  would  give  them  aQ,  every  dollar,  for  penniless  happi- 
ness and  the  strength  I  have  lost.  That  desired  luxury 
is  a  w91-o'-the-wisp  moving  on  as  I  move,  ever  eluding 
my  grasp.    I  shall  obtain  it  never  —  never  —  neverr* 
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''If  you  have  taken  from  the  idiole  people,  why  not 
restore  to  the  whole  people  that  which  you  have  taken  ? 
Would  not  that  be  right?  You  oould  do  no  more. 
Should  you  do  less?'' 

"Ah,thatisit!  ThatisitI  That  is  the  idea  I  have 
been  blindly  groping  for.  To  be  sure  it  would  be  right ! 
To  be  sure  it  is  all  I  can  dol  To  be  sure  I  should  do  it 
—  IwiUdoitr 

''Will  you?"  questioned  Mrs.  Hays  eagerly,  for  she 
now  recalled  the  anxious  words  of  her  husband  about 
the  people's  lack  of  money,  the  day  she  left  Washington. 

"Yes,  I  will.  My  mind  seems  to  be  clearing  —  I  can 
see  now  plainly.  The  money  I  have  taken  must  go 
back  to  the  people.  But  how?  That  is  the  difficult 
question.  It  must  be  done  right,  it  must  be  done 
right!  Ah,  I  am  getting  stronger  already!  I  muH  be 
strong  now.  I  must  fix  the  money  so  the  gamblers 
can  not  get  a  dollar.  It  belongs  to  the  producers  of  the 
country;  they  made  it  and  I  took  it  from  them. 

"Yes,  I  am  Morlqr  Sterling  once  more!  And  I  will 
show  ihem  a  trick  or  two  yet.  In  this  very  restitution,  I 
will  use  my  power;  but  this  time  it  will  be  for  right 
and  justice.  You  and  your  child  have  done  it.  And 
Baby  Helen's  father  shall  decide  upon  all  the  details. 
The  money  shall  go  to  the  government  in  trust  for  the 
use  of  the  producers  of  the  country.  I  will  yet  find 
peace  —  that  is  all  I  now  crave." 

Searching  his  pocket  for  a  bit  of  paper,  he  found  a 
telegraph  blank  upon  which  he  wrote  a  message. 
Handing  it  to  her,  he  said: 
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^'Please  sign  that  telegram  and  send  it.  It  is  my 
irrevocable  decision.  I  am  too  feeble  yet  to  dimb  those 
steps.  You  will  find  the  telegraph  office  somewhere 
in  the  hotel  up  there.  I  do  not  want  to  trust  it  to  my 
man  yonder.  Will  you  please  go  up  and  send  it»  and 
leave  your  baby  in  my  care?" 

'^  Yes,  I  will  go.  Helen  will  enjoy  staying  with  you. 
Mr.  Sterlings  this  is  a  noble  act  and  it  will  be  an  infinite 
blessing  to  our  country." 

"It  is  only  my  duty  —  and  your  wish,"  replied 
Sterling. 

And  again  he  seated  himself  in  the  sand,  where  he  and 
Baby  Helen  were  soon  completely  oblivious  to  all  else 
in  the  world,  as  they  joyously  dug  their  fingers  deep 
into  the  sand  and  together  built  therewith  frail  structures 
and  toppled  them  over  only  to  build  again. 

And  ttie  message  sent  by  the  mother  to  her  husband 
read: 

Hon.  John  Hatb, 

Untied  States  SenoOe, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Morley  Sterling  here.  He  gives  and  puts  in  trust 
with  United  States  government  all  his  wealth  to  be 
loaned  at  two  per  cent,  to  actual  producers  only. 
You  to  arrange  all  details.    Come  at  once. 


HsLSN  Hatb. 


THB  END. 


